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THE GENERAL MEDICAL COUNCIL 


For some months past the ‘General Council of Medical Educa- 
tion and Registration of the United Kingdom’ (to give it the 
official title) has seemed to play the part of ‘ whipping boy,’ both 
in Parliament and in the Press, and a monumental ignorance of 
its powers and functions has been disclosed. ‘It has been repri- 
manded for doing what the law says it shall do. It has been 
bitterly reproached for leaving undone what the law gives it 
neither power nor means to do,’ 

By the Act of 1858 two duties were vested in the General 
Medical Council, an educational as well as a disciplinary duty. Its 
educational function far outweighs in importance its disciplinary 
function, but the latter has much more seized the imagination of 
the public. It may perhaps be useful to set down some facts upon 
both these aspects. 

Its educational duties impose upon the Council the inspection 
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of medical examinations throughout the United Kingdom, but it 
cannot itself give any qualification to practise. It must be 
remembered that, counting conjoint boards as one, there are 
twenty-three bodies granting diplomas to practise, and all these 
bodies are under the educational inspection of the Council, which 
from time to time issues recommendations for the improvement 
of courses of instruction or of examinations. 

The result of these labours of the Council is seen in the steady 
increase in the requirements for qualification on the part of all 
licensing bodies, and a correspondingly steady rise in the general 
reputation of the profession as a ‘learned profession.’ If the 
prestige of medical practitioners sixty-seven years ago, when the 
Medical Act of 1858 was passed, is compared with their present 
position, it is impossible not to recognise how great has been the 
Council’s influence for good in this important respect of medical 
education. Inconsequence, in all probability, of the preponderant 
claims of education in the activities of the Council, its composi- 
tion has always been entirely professional : men have been largely 
chosen for their experts] kriptylpdge’of Inedical education. Certain 
members, as, for, ‘example, * {Hose ‘appiefated by the licensing 
corporations, “would be necessarily therhgetyes. professional, but 
it has come about “that ever: tHe crepresentatives chosen by the 
universities and by the Brivy Councif have also been professional 
men. Thié* " entirely , professional, | garkpokition of the Council 
(which has been “sdarggyi determined “py ‘the educational require- 
ments I have mentidnéd) has” been strongly objected to by 
public opinion when the Council exercises its disciplinary func- 
tions. 

Before leaving the consideration of the educational function of 
the Council it may be well to point out that one great barrier to 
the recognition of qualification of persons trained in certain coun- 
tries abroad lies in the difficulty of ascertaining the value of the 
courses of study of foreign institutions, which are not in relations 
of reciprocity with this country, and not open to the inspection of 
the Council, as all licensing bodies are open to that inspection in 
this country. The suggestion, for example, that the osteopathic 
colleges in the United States should be recognised as competent 
to give an education qualifying for registration in this country falls 
at once to the ground, for there is no medical reciprocity with the 
United States, and the Council could not very well part with its 
powers of inspection in one case and not in another. Its control 
of the standard of medical education, which has been such a 
valuable factor, would become immediately impaired. 

The Act of 1858 imposed, as I have said, another function upon 
the Council in addition to its primarily educational function— 
the ‘duty to exercise a certain discipline upon the profession. 
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This duty was undoubtedly dictated by the necessity of having 
some body which could afford the public in need of medical aid 
trustworthy guidance, enabling them to distinguish qualified from 
unqualified practitioners of medicine, and incidentally to remove 
persons from the roll of the profession who had offended against 
certain well-defined and generally acceptable ethical rules. 

The Council was accordingly vested by Parliament with the 
duty of keeping a register of medical practitioners. Removal of 
a name from this register results in certain relatively unimportant 
disabilities. For instance, an unregistered person cannot give 
a valid certificate, hold a public medical appointment, or obtain 
dangerous drugs, but, apart from these things, the practitioner, 
whose name is so erased, is at complete liberty to continue his 
professional practice. It is important to emphasise this fact, 
because the position of the ‘ removed practitioner ’ differs in this 
_ Tespect entirely from that of a solicitor who is removed from the 
roll of his profession by the Law Society, or of a dentist who is 
removed from the Dental Register by the Dental Board. In both 
these latter cases the offenders are by that removal rendered unable 
to follow their profession : a dentist attempting to practise den- 
tistry, after removal from the register, would be liable to prosecu- 
tion. In the case of the dentist and of the solicitor the offender 
consequently has the ‘ right of appeal’ to a court of law ; in the 
case of the medical practitioner there is no such ‘ right of appeal.’ 

Two classes of offences committed by medical practitioners 
may result in the removal of the practitioner’s name from the 
Register ; the first class is that in which there is a conviction in a 
criminal court of Great Britain or Northern Ireland, as when a 
registered practitioner has been convicted of a felony. Upon this 
conviction being notified to the Council (a duty which devolves 
upon the Registrar) the Council may summon the member before 
it ; and while, of course, no attempt at modifying the sentence of 
the court of law is made, any extenuating circumstances may 
be pleaded, and the gravity of the offence in relation to pro- 
fessional practice is considered by the Council before directing 
his removal from the register. The second class of case is 
that of infringement of certain warning notices which are issued 
to the profession, in most cases as a protection to the public. 
These warnings are only issued when a number of cases of a parti- 
cular form of misconduct have been brought before the Council, 
so that it is clear that a state of things is becoming prevalent which 
is contrary to the public interest. 

The Council does not initiate proceedings in regard to allega- 
tions of infamous conduct de proprio motu, unless a practitioner 
has been under the censure of a judicial or other competent 
authority. A complaint has to be laid before it, in proper legal 
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form, by accredited persons or bodies, and supported by statutory 
declaration ; without such complaint it can take no action. 

When a charge is brought against a registered practitioner the 
procedure is that the case is investigated by a committee of the 
Council known as the Penal Cases Committee, which thus acts as a 
sort of grand jury. This committee consists of five members of 
the Council, with the judicial assessor and the solicitor (the first 
is always a distinguished member of the Bar), who assist the 
committee throughout the investigation. If the Penal Cases 
Committee comes to the conclusion that a prima facie case for 
inquiry has been made out against the practitioner, the case comes 
before the Council, which thereafter tries it in full session. The 
sittings are public, and the accused person may be, and usually 
is, represented by counsel or solicitor. Indeed, the ordinary 
procedure of a court of law is followed as closely as possible. 
Unless a conviction of a statutory offence has been recorded, the 
only charge that can be made against a practitioner is that he 
has been guilty of ‘infamous conduct in a professional respect.’ 
Much complaint has been made against the General Medical 
Council of the impropriety of using the word ‘ infamous’ in this 
connexion. The choice of the word, however, is not the responsi- 
bility of the Council, but of the Act of Parliament of 1858, which 
imposed the formula upon the Council. 

The Council sits in this disciplinary capacity twice a year—in 
November and May. It has evolved a practice in the direction of 
leniency which is not perhaps contemplated in the Act. If a 
charge made against a practitioner is found to be proved, judgment 
as to whether it constitutes ‘infamous conduct in a professional 
respect ’ may be suspended until the next session or a later session. 
If, in the interval, the errant practitioner has mended his ways and 
can bring evidence of his repentance, judgment may be in his 
favour. It is important to note that during the period between 
finding the fact proved and pronouncing judgment the member’s 
name remains upon the Register. If, however, as sometimes 
happens, the practitioner deliberately prefers to continue the 
conduct to which objection is taken by the Council and notifies 
the Council of this intention, or if the case is too flagrant to 
permit of further leniency, erasure may be effected immediately. 
If the name of a practitioner has been erased in this way, and if he 
wishes subsequently to seek restoration, he must signify the fact and 
make formal application to the Council for such restoration. It is 
obvious that the Council cannot restore a practitioner unless the 
practitioner wishes to be restored ; inasmuch as removal from the 
Register does not exercise any barrier to practice, it may actually 
be more convenient for a man to accept removal without attempt- 
ing to be restored. There is a considerable feeling in the medical 
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profession that this complete freedom of the censured person is 
mischievous to the authority of the Council, and many would 
like to see the same rule applied to medical practitioners as is 
applied to dentists—namely, that a medical practitioner removed 
from the Register should ipso facto be restrained from further 
practice until his restoration is effected. While this complete 
freedom is accorded, however, there is obviously much less call 
for the ‘ right of appeal ’ to a court of law in the matter of offences, 
which are, after all, ‘ professional ’ and not statutory offences. 

The General Medical Council, under the Medical Acts, can 
admit to registration or restore to the Register only those persons 
who are in possession of registrable qualifications to practise 
medicine, surgery, and midwifery. I have said that there are 
twenty-three bodies which can give registrable qualifications ; 
these bodies are, for disciplinary purposes, completely independent 
_ of the General Medical Council. 

It is conceivable, even probable, that if the Council were, 
as some persons propose, t. e freely diluted by non-professional 
members, and if this altezed Council, having heard a charge, 
saw fit to condone professional offences, which the qualify- 
ing body did not see fit to condone, and if the qualifying body 
removed the qualifying diploma, the Council would then be bound 
to erase the name from the Register, the licensing corporations 
being, as I have said, completely independent of the Council and 
not amenable to its influence. The last word, in fact, rests with 
the licensing colleges, and not with the Council. Most of the 
universities whose medical degrees are licences to practise cannot 
withdraw these, and many medical men are of opinion that the 
colleges should not be in fact enabled to flout the Council in the 
hypothetical circumstances I have quoted. But the colleges are 
in a very much entrenched position, enjoying the possession of 
charters of considerable antiquity which they have administered 
with outstanding success. It so happens that circumstances are 
compelling the most powerful of these corporations, the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England, to seek in the near future 
parliamentary sanction for certain changes it desires to make in 
its charter, and this may afford an opportunity for Parliament 
to introduce, if it so wishes, some restriction of the powers above 
mentioned. 

Under section 23 of the Act of 1858 these licensing bodies 
cannot impose upon any aspirant to qualification the obligation to 
adopt, or refrain from adopting, the practice of any particular 
theory of medicine or surgery. And once a practitioner has been 
trained and tested in the knowledge essential for public safety he 
may adopt any theory of medicine or surgery—homeeopathy or 
osteopathy, for example—if he believes in these ‘systems.’ It 
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has been stated, but the statement is untrue, that the Council 
obstructs new methods or views; it is expressly prevented by 
statute from doing so. 

The chief gravamen in the minds of laymen against the juris- 
diction of the General Medical Council seems to be the absence 
of the ‘ right of appeal’ to a court of law. This absence of the 
right of appeal, however, is less forbidding than it looks. A 
barrister disbarred by the General Council of the Bar has no right 
of appeal to any other tribunal, and is not allowed to practise his 
profession after being disbarred. Yet no suggestion has been 
made that the General Council of the Bar (which is entirely a pro- 
fessional body) should be diluted with non-professional members. 

If an appeal were allowed to the courts of law from the decisions 
of the General Medical Council, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
courts would be very chary of differing from a professional tribunal 
on points of strictly professional or ethical procedure. The 
appeals would entail very great expense, and would 1n all proba- 
bility result in practice in confirmation of the verdict of the 
professional court from which appeal had been made. 

I make this statement deliberately in view of the history of 
the Council, which in its earlier years frequently had to defend 
its decisions before the higher courts of law. Its very success in 
these appeals brought about the present state of affairs. Its 
actual findings as a professional tribunal were never reversed ; in 
successive appeals the Lords Justices recorded their opinion, best 
expressed by Lord Justice Bowen, that, ‘ provided due inquiry 
had been made by the Council, the jurisdiction of the domestic 
tribunal, which had been clothed by the Legislature with the 
duty of discipline in respect of a great profession, must be left 
untouched by courts of law.’ It is thus the High Court of Justice 
itself which has decreed that it shall not be troubled by appeals 
concerning the strictly domestic jurisdiction of the Council, 
avowedly because the Council had performed its function so 
successfully. Lord Justice Fry deliberately added to his judg- 
ment this comment: ‘ . . . The manner in which the Council 
have proceeded on this inquiry, as on all other inquiries, shows 
that the Council are fully aware that they are performing judicial 
duties, and endeavour, evidently, to perform them in a very 
admirable manner.’ 

The Council is accused, almost exclusively by non-profes- 
sional complainants, of restricting the liberty of registered practi- 
tioners in making themselves known to the general public by 
advertisement, veiled or open, in the lay Press. 

It is difficult to convince laymen that the practice of adver- 
tisement by members of the medical profession would ultimately 
debase it. Naturally enough, the Press is unanimous in support- 
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ing the right of advertisement, but the reflecting public should 
surely discern that they would ultimately suffer if advertisement 
were to become general in the medical profession. The man with 
the longest purse would inevitably outbid competition, and the 
man with the longest purse is not necessarily the best medical 
practitioner. Abstention from self-advertisement is in the nature 
of a self-denying ordinance, cheerfully accepted by the best men 
in the profession. Those few persons who enter it with the 
single-minded motive of making money by it may find themselves 
impeded by this prohibition, but such persons are better outside 
the profession, which, indeed, usually seeks to eliminate them, as 
the tissues of a healthy organism seek to eliminate a noxious 
foreign body. There can be no question that the vast majority 
of medical men support the Council in its efforts to check the 
extension of advertising methods on the part of registered 
. practitioners. 

The letters in the Press have shown that large numbers of 
persons, otherwise well educated and who ought to know better, 
entertain the grotesque misconception that the General Medical 
Council exercises the powers and the functions of the executive 
of a trade union. Mr. Bernard Shaw puts this point of view with 
characteristic picturesqueness and inaccuracy. He writes in a 
letter to The Times : 


The General Medical Council deliberately and openly addresses itself 
to the anti-social task of preventing the public from calling in any unregis- 
tered practitioner who is in competition with those on the Register. 


The General Medical Council can no more prevent the public 
from calling in any unregistered practitioner it likes than I can 
prevent Mr. Shaw from growing a beard. Many people think 
that English law, as compared with law in other countries and 
in our own Colonies, gives the public very inadequate protection 
against fraudulent pretenders to medical knowledge and would 
like to see the law strengthened in this respect ; but the General 
Medical Council, which cannot initiate prosecutions, is clearly not 
the body to undertake such protection of the public. At the risk 
of wearisome reiteration, I must repeat that the jurisdiction of 
the General Medical Council is strictly limited to persons on the 
Register, and the utmost penalty it can inflict is removal from 
that Register, removal which need not check practice but often 
increases it, owing to the colossal advertisement which a mis- 
guided Press gives to the removal. The other functions of a 
trade union executive—regulation of hours of service, rates of 
payment, etc.—are even more remote from the activities of the 
General Medical Council, and need only be cited to demonstrate 
the absurdity of the comparison. 
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Much capital has been made against the Council because one 
effect of the rule against ‘covering’ (the official definition of 
which is given below) has been to prevent registered anesthetists 
from assisting unqualified practitioners who practise ‘ bone- 
setting ’ or ‘ osteopathy.’ The public, with some reason, resents 
the position that persons who resort to these practitioners 
should suffer avoidable pain because of a ‘rule’ of the medical 
profession. It is acknowledged by all fair-minded persons that 
the rule acts for the most part in the public interest, and is framed 
with that intent. American osteopaths, who are invading this 
country in large numbers at the present time, have seized upon 
the Axham case (to be presently considered in detail) as a pretext 
to force the General Medical Council to allow registered practi- 
tioners to give anesthetics for osteopaths. 

The advantage to an unqualified practitioner of association 
with a registered practitioner is twofold—(1) the association may 
deceive the public into supposing that the unqualified practi- 
tioner is, in fact, qualified, and (2) a more important advantage, 
if a patient should die while under the care of the unqualified man, 
and if the registered associate consents to give a certificate of 
‘cause of death,’ the coroner’s inquest (which otherwise would 
follow upon the death of a man which had occurred while under 
the ministrations of the unqualified practitioner) would be 
avoided. The contingency of being required to sign death certi- 
ficates is not frequent in the somewhat safe practice to which 
prudent unqualified men restrict themselves. But a bonesetter 
or osteopath does sometimes take these improper risks through 
ignorance, and in their case the precaution of association with a 
registered man is perhaps even more eagerly sought after than in 
the case of other irregular practitioners. 

If ‘covering’ were allowed freely in such cases, it might 
obviously lead to great abuses. Inasmuch as these American 
osteopaths are loudly claiming that their medical training is as 
complete as that in our own schools, there should be no difficulty 
in procuring osteopaths to give anesthetics for other osteopaths. 
Another solution of this problem of furnishing unregistered 
anesthetists to act with unregistered practitioners would be to 
create a diploma in anesthetics, just as there is now a diploma in 
midwifery, which could be taken by unregistered persons. 
Administration of anesthetics is now frequently undertaken, 
even in reputable hospitals, by nurses; the art is certainly 
not more difficult to acquire than the art of obstetrics, which 
thousands of midwifery nurses are at present empowered to 
practise, under the Midwives Act, in cases which used to be 
the exclusive province of the registered practitioner of medicine. 

The principal occasion for attack upon the General Medical 
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Council has been found in the circumstances of the Axham 
case, and, as this case very well illustrates the difficulties and 
the limitations of the Council, a full discussion of it may be 
useful in disabusing the public of some surprising misconceptions 
which it at present seems to harbour. In February 1911 an 
action was brought in the High Court in which the plaintiff 
alleged that the defendant, Mr. Herbert Barker, an unqualified 
practitioner, had caused the loss of his, the plaintiff's, leg by 
improper treatment. In the evidence submitted it was shown 
that Dr. Axham had administered the anesthetic for the un- 
qualified practitioner. The publicity given to this trial was the 
occasion of a charge of ‘ covering’ being brought by the Medical 
Defence Union, a representative society numbering some 12,000 
doctors, against Dr. Axham before the General Medical Council 
in May 1g1r. ‘Covering’ had been recognised for many years 
. before that date as an offence which rendered a man liable to 
have his name erased from the Register. ‘ Covering’ has been 
defined in general terms as follows :— 


2. UNQUALIFIED ASSISTANTS AND COVERING. 

The employment by any registered medical practitioner in connexion 
with his professional practice of an assistant who is not duly qualified or 
registered, and the permitting of such unqualified person to attend, treat, 
or perform operations upon patients in respect of matters requiring pro- 
fessional discretion or skill, is in the opinion of the Council in its nature 
fraudulent and dangerous to the public health ; and any registered medical 
practitioner who shall be shown to have so employed an unqualified assistant 
is liable to have his name erased from the Medical Register. 

Any registered medical practitioner who by his presence, countenance, 
advice, assistance, or co-operation, knowingly enables an unqualified or 
unregistered person, whether described as an assistant or otherwise, to 
attend, treat, or perform any operation upon a patient in respect of any 
matter requiring professional discretion or skill, to issue or procure the 
issue of any certificate, notification, report, or other document of a kindred 
character (as more particularly specified in Division 1 hereof), or otherwise 
to engage in professional practice as if the said person were duly qualified 
and registered, is liable on proof of the facts to have his name erased from 
the Medical Register. 

The foregoing do not apply so as to restrict the proper training and 
instruction of bond fide students, or the legitimate employment of dressers, 
midwives, dispensers, surgery attendants, and skilled mechanics, under the 
immediate personal supervision of a registered medical practitioner. 


5. ASSOCIATION WITH UNQUALIFIED PERSONS. 

Any registered medical practitioner who, either by administering 
anesthetics or otherwise, assists an unqualified or unregistered person to 
attend, treat, or perform an operation upon any other person, in respect 
of matters requiring professional discretion or skill, will be liable on proof 
of the facts to have his name erased from the Medical Register. 


Dr, Axham admitted the charge, and refused to discontinue 
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the conduct complained of. There was consequently no other 
course open to the Council than that of removal of his name 
from the Register. It has been, surely somewhat unreasonably, 
contended that because Mr. (now Sir Herbert) Barker has 
achieved a considerable personal success since 1911, the Council 
Should not have removed his assistant, Dr. Axham, fifteen 
years ago, and should have in fact differentiated his offence 
from the precisely similar offences which came before the same 
session of the Council and received the same sentence: for 
example, a registered practitioner was removed from the Register 
for having assisted another ‘ unqualified practitioner,’ the late 
Mr. Eugen Sandow, who had been a familiar performer as a~ 
strong man on the music-hall stage, but had subsequently set up 
to treat all manner of diseases by physical exercises. It is surely 
perilous doctrine to maintain that the General Medical Council, 
exercising the function of a court of law, should have censured 
Mr. Sandow’s assistant but should have refused to censure Mr. 
Barker’s. The status or reputation of the unqualified practi- 
tioner could not, and should not, influence the verdict. All that 
the prosecution (the Medical Defence Union) had to prove was the 
association with an unqualified practitioner. Dr. Axham, before 
his connexion with Mr. Barker, which began some years before 
1911, had conducted a surgery in Glasshouse Street, which twenty 
to thirty years ago was one of the poorest districts in London. It 
can hardly be questioned that Dr. Axham’s association with Mr. 
Barker, which lasted for some fifteen or twenty years, was more 
lucrative than his previous practice could possibly have been. 
That association remained undisturbed, and must indeed have 
been strengthened, by the removal of Dr. Axham’s name from 
the Register, for during the ten years after his removal Dr. 
Axham was busier than ever. The validity of these statements 
is in no way impaired by the claim, which is doubtless com- 
pletely justified, and which I do not question, that Dr. Axham 
was actuated solely by the highest humanitarian motives, and 
not by the prospect of material profit, which only incidentally 
accrued. But Dr. Axham’s friends do him a disservice in 
contending that he was ‘ruined’ by the verdict of the General 
Medical Council in 1911, for this statement cannot be reconciled 
with the facts. 

Mr. Barker was knighted in 1922, some months after Dr. 
Axham had ceased to act with him. This, one would think, 
would have been the psychological moment for applying for 
restoration, if Dr. Axham had wished to be restored, to the 
Register. But Dr. Axham has, in fact, never given the smallest 
indication that he, personally, desired to be restored. The 
irresistible inference is that Dr. Axham’s friends are more 
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anxious for his restoration than he is himself. Indeed, one may 
conceive Dr. Axham as saying to himself: ‘In r911r I made a 
stand against a professional rule with which I disagreed. By so 
doing I won both fame and fortune. I do not wish to weaken 
my protest of fifteen years ago by seeking to be restored to a 
muster of men the great majority of whom prefer, themselves, to 
be bound by the rules which I flouted.’ But his friends have 
willed otherwise; in September 1925 Sir Herbert Barker wrote 
to the President of the General Medical Council suggesting that 
‘Dr. Axham might be restored, and asking for information as 
to the steps to be taken to that end. In consequence of this 
letter Dr. Axham was informed a few days later that he should 
approach the two colleges from which he had obtained the quali- 
fications which had placed him originally upon the Register, but 
which had been withdrawn by the colleges subsequently to the 
_ verdict of 1911. Dr. Axham’s application for return of his licence 
has been recently refused by the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, from which he obtained his surgical qualification. The 
Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, which had issued his 
medical qualification, has not yet given its decision.+ 
It has been freely suggested, even by medical men who ought 
to, but do not, know the facts, that the General Medical Council 
should ‘as an act of grace’ forthwith restore Dr. Axham to the 
Register. The preceding pages will, I hope, have convinced the 
unprejudiced reader that the responsibility for any difficulties 
which may develop in restoring Dr. Axham lies at present with the 
colleges, without whose consent to restoration of their licences the 
General Medical Council cannot act. It is just as unreasonable to 
fulminate against the General Medical Council for not exercising 
powers which it does not possess as it would be unreasonable for 
the ordinary citizen to quarrel with his local post office because he 
cannot now send letters by penny postage. I am convinced that 
there will be general surprise at the essential impotence thus 
revealed of a Council which has been so absurdly misrepresented 
as an overweeningly autocratic body. I have shown that it has 
to obey the dictation of the licensing colleges when the restoration 
of a member of these colleges is concerned ; I have shown that 
the most serious censure which it can pronounce may be an actual 
source of gain to the censured person. It acts, as far as its statutory 
powers enable it, as a court of law, yet its decisions, in which it 
should enjoy some of the protection universally accorded to the 


1 The resolution of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh was 
announced in The Times of January 20, 1926, and after the author had completed 
thisarticle. It was in the following terms: ‘ It is now resolved by the College, on 
proof submitted that the said Frederick William Axham has abstained for the 
last five years from the practices which led to his suspension and will not resume 
them, that the said suspension be removed as from this date.’—Ep1Tor. 
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verdict of the courts of law, may be criticised with impunity 
by the most ignorant scribbler in the Press. If fresh legislation 
is necessary—and I think it is—it is surely in the direction of 
increasing rather than of diminishing the already dangerously 
weakened penal discipline and authority of the General Medical 
Council. 

E. GRAHAM LITTLE. 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


A FOREIGNER finds it difficult to understand the English Public 
School system ; an Englishman seldom troubles his head about 
it. Here in England we are so much accustomed to the idea of 
boarding schools that we fail to realise that this is the only country 
in the world where 95 per cent. of those parents who can afford 
to do so hand over their sons for the greater part of the years of 
growth to the complete charge of specialists. In England the 
‘public schools accept quite definitely the task of building the 
characters of their boys; in other countries no parent expects 
such a responsibility to be undertaken by the teacher, and few 
teachers would assume it. 

A consideration of the very high proportion of statesmen, 
senior Government officials, and leaders in the professions who 
have been trained at one or other of the public schools makes it 
easy to realise what an important part this training plays in the 
life of the nation. So important, in fact, is this function, that it 
must be to a large extent responsible for the initiation and 
development of national characteristics wherein we differ from 
the peoples of neighbouring countries. Boarding school education 
improves (or spoils) the breed in one generation instead of six, 
and it is well, therefore, from time to time to examine the 
tendencies in our public schools and judge, if we can, the direction 
in which they are moving. 

A review of the public schools during the last twenty or 
twenty-five years will show that possibly the most striking 
feature is the very great increase in the number of parents who 
are anxious for their boys to have a public school education. 
The old public school man (now in many cases one of the ‘ new 
poor ’) will make any sacrifices for his son’s education, while the 
‘new rich’ also want their boys to go to a public school. The 
result of this is that there has been a very large increase in the 
numbers of boys in practically all the public schools that were 
well known twenty years ago ; and even so, this increase has not 
been sufficient to absorb all the boys. In consequence new schools 
have been started, and several which twenty years ago would 
hardly have been classed amongst the ranks of public schools have 
now attained that status. 

161 
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Another noticeable feature—the natural result of the events 
of the last few years—is the increase in fees which has taken place 
since the war, and which corresponds roughly to the increase in 
the cost of living. The following figures show the increase in 
numbers and fees in statistical form. For the purpose of com- 
parison I have chosen a number of schools which could already 
be described as public schools twenty years ago. The selection 
is arbitrary, and no doubt most people would differ in making 
such a list, but I have chosen schools which in the year 1904— 

(a) Had already been established at least thirty years ; 

(6) Had a regular connexion with Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities ; 

(c) Were represented on the Headmasters’ Conference ; 

(d) Had attained a certain degree of scholastic and athletic 
prominence ; 

(e) Had boarders in a great majority over day-boys. 


Aldenham. Felsted. Rossall. 
Bradfield. Haileybury. Rugby. 
Brighton. Harrow. Sedbergh. 
Canterbury, King’s School. Lancing. Sherborne. 
Charterhouse. Leys. Shrewsbury. 
Cheltenham. Malvern. Tonbridge. 
Clifton. Marlborough. Uppingham. 
Dover. Mill Hill. Wellington. 
Eastbourne. Oundle. Winchester. 
Epsom. Radley. 

Eton. Repton. 


Taking total numbers for these schools in the year 1904, we 
get the following results: number of boys, 11,377; total amount 
paid in fees, 1,258,142/. Twenty years later, t.e. in 1924, the 
figures have become: number of boys, 15,269; amount paid in 
fees, 2,343,522/. This shows an increase in the number of boys at 
these public schools from an average of 367 boys per school to 
an average of 492, while the average fee has risen from Io1/, per 
annum to 151/. per annum. In 1904 Eton was the only school 
out of the thirty-one with more than 600 boys, while just over 
half of the schools had 300 boys or under. In 1924 there were no 
less than nine of these schools with more than 600 boys, and only 
eight with 300 and under. 

Amongst the more striking increases in numbers are : 

1904. 1924. 
Brighton . 4 . ‘ . . from 152 to 550 
Clifton . . P é é reg 600 ,, 800 
Malvern . . d . ‘ ‘ 480 ,, 680 
Marlborough . : : ‘ 590 ,, 750 
Oundle . ‘ , : ‘ . 209 ,, 560 


Sherborne ; : : ; : 210 ,, 440 
Shrewsbury . ‘ ° ° 45,)° @Br ,,a6o 
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Here, then, we find that one of the most striking tendencies during 
the last twenty years amongst public schools has been the increase 
in the number of boys. Is this a good thing or not ? 

It will help us to arrive at an answer to this question if we 
examine the reasons which have induced schools to increase in 
size. Probably the first and most potent reason has been financial. 
The additional tuition fees received from twenty boys would be 
about rooo/., while the salary of the additional master required 
on the staff would vary from 300/. to 700/. The cost of upkeep 
and overhead charges would hardly be affected, so that an increase 
in the number of boys is undoubtedly a profitable thing for public 
schools, provided that they do not have to spend a very large 
amount of money on new buildings, or alternatively can persuade 
their ‘ old boys ’ or other supporters to present these to the school. 
The second reason for the increase is probably the pressure of 
parents, and, particularly when many of the parents themselves 


‘are ‘old boys’ of the school, this is a very powerful factor. The 


third reason is perhaps more subtle and can best be described 
in the phrase ‘ Numbers mean Success.’ Headmasters are only 
human ; and so long as the public judges the success of a school 
by this increase in numbers, headmasters will want to say at the 
end of their time, ‘ When I came to the school there were only 
400 boys ; now there are 650.’ In many cases, of course, this is 
a poor test, and the headmaster has not necessarily done a great 
service to the school by allowing the numbers to increase. Other 
motives may perhaps be that headmasters realise that the increase 
in numbers will enable their school to take a more prominent place 
at football and cricket or to win more scholarships at the uni- 
versity. 

These, then, are the causes which operate towards an increase 
in numbers for public schools. What of the consequences ? 

Personally I have no hesitation in giving my opinion that the 
tendency is wholly bad for the ordinary boy—and, after all, the 
great majority of boys at public schools must be ordinary boys. 
The outstanding athlete or scholar will come to the front whatever 
the size of the school ; but a boy misses a great deal of the value 
of his time at a public school if he goes through his five years 
there without representing his school in one or other of the teams, 
or holding some office, such as chapel warden, editor of the school 
magazine, member of the committee of the debating society, etc. 
It is obvious that a boy has only half the chance of attaining 
one of these objects at a school of 600 that he will have at a 
school of 300 boys. 

Thring is very definite on the advantage that a small school 
possesses over a large one, and his opinion should carry con- 
siderable weight, as he was undoubtedly the man who had most 
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to do with the development of public schools as they exist to-day. 
Thring held that the limit of numbers in a first-rate public school, 
training boys for the university, should be almost as rigidly 
determined, if sound principles were adhered to, as the limit of 
numbers in a house. Ten or eleven houses, with thirty boys 
apiece, constituted the maximum, beyond which it was not wise 
to go. The following statement was made by Thring himself in 
reply to a request for an opinion as to the best size of a school : 


It is certain that a school which undertakes to work each boy cannot be 
in a true state of efficiency if its numbers exceed 400 boys, and for the 
highest average excellence that is too much. The numbers that a head- 
master can know personally form no slight item of calculation in the ques- 
tion of efficiency. As long as the headmaster knows each boy, he is head- 
master ; the moment he does not, the man who does is so far headmaster. 
The working of this is not unimportant. If the headmaster does not know 
each boy and is unable to give an opinion on each boy, his assistant-master 
B. may come before him with a complaint of a boy C. whom he does not 
know. The headmaster has no choice ; he must take B.’s opinion as final 
and act on it. In other words, the headmaster sinks into the position of 
B.’s policeman. I consider these facts alone to be, in practice, fatal to the 
full efficiency of a too large school. There is no hard-and-fast line, but 
each boy added to the numbers over about 330 or 340 begins to act as a 
drag, whereas every boy added to the numbers up to about 330 adds to the 
efficiency of a school by securing the graduation of classes and a sufficient 
number for the training of the outdoor life.? 
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The following is an extract from Thring’s diary, where he 
speaks of an interview with the governors : 


It was too ridiculous, however, at the end, when I mentioned about 
numbers being destruction to a true school, to hear the naive way in which 
they [the governors] said with surprise, ‘ Then you condemn several of the 
great schools.’ I simply told them that they knew that if I had raised the 
numbers as I could have done I should now have a large fortune and a 
much greater public reputation, but that it is dishonest.? 


This point raised by Thring is certainly important and is very 
evident when the name of some boy comes up for discussion at 
a masters’ meeting. In the small school of, say, 300 boys, many 
of the staff besides the headmaster will know every boy in the 
school. The consequence is that, if there is any good point about 
him, it is pretty certain that one or two of the staff will have 
noticed it and will be able to put in a word for the boy. Obviously 
the school of 300, where every boy knows all the rest at least by 
name, is much more like a big family than the larger school, and 
the ‘school’ spirit is much stronger, and the ‘ house ’ spirit much 
weaker, at the former than at the latter. It is a fact that at 
many of the large schools boys go through their whole time and 
hardly ever make a friend outside their own house. 

Another noticeable tendency in public schools is the growing 


1 The Life and Letters of Edward Thring, by G. R. Parkin. 
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dissatisfaction with the ‘ house’ system. This system is of com- 
paratively recent growth in the history of public schools, and 
started originally with one or two of the assistant-masters taking 
a few boys as boarders in their own private houses in order that 
they might attend the school as day-boys. During the last 
hundred years, however, the house system has grown enormously, 
and now at all public schools there are regular boarding-houses, 
the numbers of boys in them varying from thirty to fifty or 
sixty. 

Financially, the house is, in effect, a speculation on the part 
of the house-master; he buys or rents the house, receives the 
boarding fees from the parents of the boys, and makes a profit or 
a loss according to whether the total of these fees exceeds or falls 
below the cost of providing food, servants, etc., for the running 
of the house. This system is similar to that which prevailed in 
the drapery trade so long as ‘ living-in ’ was allowed. The manager 

. of a big draper’s shop did not draw a very large salary, but made 
a considerable profit out of feeding the shop-assistants. Needless 
to say, there are many evils likely to arise with such a system, and 
in the drapery trade it was abolished by Act of Parliament some 
years ago. In public schools the system still prevails, although 
in recent years it has been subjected to some severe criticism. 

The house-master who makes or loses money out of feeding 
the boys in his house is in a very invidious position ; he or his 
wife must necessarily reflect when deciding upon the class of food 
to be provided how it will affect their private income, and, as the 
numbers to be catered for are large, the amount involved is con- 
siderable, even in the case of comparatively insignificant items in 
the daily menu. As a simple example: in many schools the only 
food provided by the house-master between 1 o’clock dinner and 
breakfast next day is a meal between 6 and 7 p.m. consisting of 
tea and bread-and-butter. The provision of some dish (sausage, 
poached egg, fruit, cheese, fish-cakes, etc.) at this meal would 
involve the house-master in an expenditure of approximately 
120/. a year for a house of forty boys. Naturally in many cases 
the house-master feels unwilling to incur this expenditure, and so 
those boys whose parents are not sufficiently wealthy to allow 
them pocket-money to supplement this meal put up with what 
some may consider ‘ short rations’ for a growing boy. 

~ Not only is the house-master thus presented with a most 
invidious task, but he is also necessarily burdened with the worry 
of keeping accounts and following the ups and downs of his 
speculation, to start which, in many cases, he has borrowed money 
either from a bank or from friends. Generally speaking, the 
schoolmaster has little experience in, and not much aptitude for, 
business affairs, and it is wrong that he should be burdened with 
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matters of this kind in addition to his teaching and the care of 
the boys in his house. 

In spite of what I have written above, I do not wish to be 
misunderstood ; it is most certainly not my opinion that all house- 
masters, or a majority, or even a large number, are rapacious 
money-grubbers who starve their boys. On the contrary, I think 
that, taken as a class, the great majority of schoolmasters are 
idealists, and in consequence the full evils of the existing house 
system only come about in comparatively rare cases. That such 
cases do exist now, and have existed in the past, in some of the 
best known public schools, is an undeniable fact which nearly 
every reader of this article can verify from his own or his friends’ 
experiences. Good plain food in sufficient quantities is so impor- 
tant for growing boys that this question should not be left to the 
individual whim of a house-master whose bank balance at the end 
of the year depends upon it. Moreover, one finds sometimes that 
a house-master who began with the best of intentions is gradually 
demoralised by the system, and that during the latter part of his 
time he is thinking too much of the financial side of the ange 
ment of his house. 

Certain schools—e.g., Wellington, Marlborough and Hailey- 
bury—have central dining-halls and get over the difficulty in this . 
way ; but even at some schools which have the central dining-hall 
the private house system is creeping in and already becoming a 
formidable factor. 

The other solution of the problem is by means of what is known 
as the ‘ hostel ’ system, which has already been adopted, in whole 
or in part, by Charterhouse, Eastbourne, Mill Hill, Oundle, and 
Shrewsbury. Under this system the house-master’s wife con- 
tinues to do the catering (though certain supplies are bought 
wholesale by the bursar for all the houses), but all the bills are 
paid by the school. The house-master’s wife must of course be 
mistress in her own house, and she is therefore responsible for the 
servants, pays them their wages, etc., each month, but is reim- 
bursed by a cheque from the bursar to cover the amount paid 
out. Naturally enough, there are differences between houses; but, 
given good-will on the part of the house-master’s wife or the house- 
keeper, and a reasonable degree of tact and efficiency on the part 
of the bursar, the results are good and are attained without undue 
friction. The advantage of this system is that the house still 
remains the feeding unit, and thus the benefits of the home life 
of the house are retained. From the point of view of the house- 
master, it is an immense advantage to be relieved not only of the 
worry of running his house as a financial venture, but also of the 
unpleasant feeling that he is a hotel-keeper. 

Public opinion is always slow to move in the direction of 
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reform, particularly where vested interests are concerned ; but 
the following quotation from a leading article entitled ‘ School 
Diet ’ in The Times Educational Supplement of September 5, 1925, 
shows that it is changing : 

The true solution of all these very real difficulties is to remove all 
financial responsibility and all profit on catering from the individual 
house master. The school as an institution should be responsible for all 
catering, and the house master should be paid a salary which properly 
represents his heavy responsibility. He should not be tempted to make 
money by adventurous catering. 


If this statement represents a fair section of public opinion, it 
should not be many years now before the old house system dis- 
appears, although no doubt there will be some tenacious fights in 
some of the more conservative public schools. 

Naturally enough, one of the questions which are cf che most 
vital importance to the parent is whether the public school at the 





- present day is likely to fit his boy for the career that he may have 


chosen. He may be reassured. Public schools undoubtedly train 
boys better than they did twenty years ago. Classes are generally 
smaller ; more attention is paid to the individual requirements 
of a boy; and the subjects taught are not only of real educational 
value, but they are taught in a more sensible way than they were 
twenty years ago. 

So far as the professions are concerned, it has long been recog- 
nised that a public school education is most valuable, if not 
essential, and I do not propose, therefore, to discuss this point. 
But how does this education stand as a preparation for com- 
mercial life, for which, nowadays, so many boys are destined ? 
As a business man turned schoolmaster I have no hesitation in 
saying that the average public school is an ideal training ground 
for business life. I do not suggest that a public school will fit all 
boys for business ; there are a certain number who are tempera- 
mentally quite unsuitable, and no amount of training at a public 
school, or elsewhere, will make any difference. But I do maintain 
that for the ordinary boy the public school provides exactly the 
type of training required. There has been much confused thinking 
and ill-considered talking on this subject, and it has been the basis 
of most of the criticism of public schools in recent years. A parent 
will talk about ‘ bottom rungs of ladders,’ and how he started 
work when he was sixteen years old, and he asks what is the good 
of his son staying on at school after that age. Alternatively the 
parent may vary the argument by saying that unless you catch a 
boy young he will be unwilling to go through the drudgery of 
office life. Some parents, on the other hand, will be fully alive to 
the value of a boy’s last two years at school, with the opportunities 


for developing a sense of responsibility, but they want him to be 
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studying so-called commercial subjects. ‘What is the good,’ 
they will say, ‘of my son wasting his time on Latin when he is 
going into an office? Why can’t they teach him book-keeping and 
shorthand, subjects that will be useful to him afterwards ? ’ 
There is just enough common-sense in criticisms of this kind 
to make them plausible, but I suggest that they will not bear close 
examination. The root of the matter is that the boy from the 
public school, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, is mot intended, 
or expected, to be merely a clerk. He is mot going to do book- 
keeping or shorthand or typewriting for his living. The public 
school boy—by his own merit if he has been properly trained, or 
by family influence if he has not—is intended for a managerial 
position. Of course he will have to know something of these 
subjects, but he is not going to spend his life entering up figures 
in a ledger or working out trial balances, and he can learn all that 
is necessary during his first few months at the office. Even his 
handwriting is comparatively unimportant, as he will dictate 
nearly all his correspondence, and the shorthand typist will be 
responsible that there are no spelling mistakes. It is occasionally 
useful for one of the senior men in a business firm to have some 
knowledge of shorthand, but it certainly is not sufficiently impor- 
tant to justify a boy spending valuable hours on studying it at 
school. 

But cannot the boy study other subjects which will be 
directly useful to him in after-life? Certainly he can—at a 
technical college or at a foreign language school ; but the public 
school very wisely does not attempt the task, because it is doing 
something better. The teaching at a public school is designed to 
train the mind, to develop powers of reasoning, to exercise the 
memory, to encourage initiative, to cultivate powers of expression, 
and in order to do all that, it uses as its chief instruments those 
subjects which long years of experience have shown to be the best 
for the purpose. The boy who worries out the meaning of a Latin 
Unseen is developing just that faculty which enables him, years 
later, to grapple with the problems of business. The solution of a 
difficult problem in algebra or geometry, with the necessary arrange- 
ment of logical steps in orderly sequence, requires from him exactly 
the same reasoning power which he will use when he prepares for 
the board of directors a memorandum advocating some important 
new line of policy for his firm. That is why schoolmasters cling 
instinctively to the same old subjects, and they are right to do so. 

A foreigner of my acquaintance, one of the leading financiers 
in Paris, was once asked by a friend why he had sent his son to 
school in England. He replied that in the course of his life he had 
met most of the leading men of finance and business in Europe, 
and out of the five whom he considered the greatest he had found 
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that four were educated at English public schools, That proves 
nothing, except that first-rate business minds can be trained, or 
at any rate need not be spoilt, by public school teaching. A very 
much better proof of my main contention is the greatly increased 
demand for the products of the public schools and universities on 
the part of business firms all over the country. With regard to 
this I can give my own experience as‘ careers master’ at a public 
school for the last five years. I have before me, as I write, letters 
from two of the largest concerns in England saying that they have 
decided to take into their business public school boys, to be trained 
for a few years with a view to becoming managers of their various 
departments and outside branches. These are only two examples 
out of many, and for the best boys of the public schools there is 
not only a growing demand in commerce, but actually at the 
present time the demand is greater than the supply. I would go 
so far as to say that a good average boy from a public school can 
’ be quite sure of getting a start in some commercial firm where he 
will begin on a salary of at least rool. a year (aged eighteen) while 
he is being trained, and with good prospects for the future. To 
make this clear I should explain that by ‘ good average boy’ I 
mean one who in work has attained to the standard of the School 
Certificate, is a house prefect (though not necessarily a school 
prefect), has got colours of some kind (not necessarily in a first 
team), or is at least a corporal in the O.T.C. For boys such as 
this there is a steady demand, and from the point of view of 
business I say with confidence that the demand is justified, 
because the product is very good indeed. 

For an explanation of this I will turn to Sir Robert Waley 
Cohen, one of the managing directors of that vast organisation the 
Shell Transport and Trading Company, from whose headquarters 
in London are controlled oil companies all over the world. About 
twenty years ago the Shell Company started enrolling public 
school and university men to be trained for responsible positions, 
and these men now form the framework of the whole business. In 
selecting them it did not matter whether they had been studying 
classics or mathematics or history, but the important points 
were that they should be well reported on from their public schools 
or universities, and that they should have given evidence of possess- 
ing good brains. This experiment—for experiment it was—has 
proved a very great success; and the management of the Shell 
organisation is now well known as one of the most efficient in the 
world. Three or four years ago Sir Robert gave the following 
reasons for the adoption, and continuation, of the policy of 
engaging men from the university and public schools :— 

1. Commercial life is now so vast, and its interests so ramified, 
that specialised training is impracticable. What is needed is a 
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well-trained mind that will be able to grapple with new problems 
as they arise, and such a mind is produced best by the training at 
the public schools and university. 

2. Public school and university life rubs off the corners and 
produces the type of man who can get on with inferiors as well as 
superiors. 

3. For the higher posts in business it is essential that a man 
should be loyal and trustworthy beyond question. The training 
at a British public school is easily the best in the world for pro- 
ducing a character of this type. 

There still remains the question of drudgery. Does public 
school life spoil a boy for the office routine of 9 to 5.30, with a 
half-holiday on Saturday, which must be his lot for the first few 
years of business? The continued and ever-increasing demand 
for public school boys should be sufficient to disprove this idea, 
but a brief consideration of the conditions of school life also 
suggests that the idea is false. What better training for punctu- 
ality and regular hours is possible than the school time-table ? 
And who can point to a boy so perfect that he finds no drudgery 
in any of the subjects he studies ? As a matter of fact, there is a 
tendency in one or two public schools to cater for a boy’s likes and 
dislikes and to eliminate from his work anything in which he is 
not interested. If life were different there would be no great harm 
in this, and in the case of boys who will not have to earn their 
living afterwards perhaps it does not matter ; but this policy would 
be fatal if adopted at all widely. 

When a boy leaves school and goes out into the world he will 
probably find that he spends half his time doing things that he 
either actively dislikes or barely endures, so that school has not 
been a very good preparation, if during his years there he has 
always been allowed to do what he likes. Part of the training at 
a public school has always been to instil the idea that work well 
done is worth doing for its own sake, however much one dis- 
likes doing it, and it will be a great mistake if public schools are 
persuaded by modern theories of education to abandon this 
principle. 

STEPHEN H. Foor. 





THE RETURN TO AUTHORITY 


Sik Patrick HAsTINGs warned us the other day that, in spite of 
half-hearted statements of optimism, the country is on the verge 
of an appalling disaster, and that even the occasional statements 
of Ministers that the outlook is improving have long ceased to act 
as a solace to those who are really concerned about the future. 

Such a warning should make us realise that we are turning 
‘ another corner in our national destiny, and individuals who view 
the crisis with no concern can only merit the contempt of posterity 
and the generations to come. 

It is not sufficient that we remain static before such a national 
emergency. Does it not behove us, as men and women with clear 
eyes, to envisage the future in terms of the past and make pre- 
paration for a contingency that is as inevitable as the morning 
sunlight ? 

The philosophic mind and the student of political economy 
will turn naturally at such a moment to a study of history in the 
light of modern events, and the discerning mind will trace in 
retrospect the transitional period of every epoch. It is in this 
manner that we may plan out our eventual regeneration. 

It is not the purpose of this review to trace the swing of the 
political pendulum through all the fluctuating periods of time. 
That task could be accomplished in any of our public libraries, or 
by a casual glance around our own fireside through some of the 
volumes of Mr. Wells’ Outline of History. 

Just as the tendency of politics in British affairs has been from 
left to right, and vice versd, so does the pointer of history confirm 
that mankind has altered the environment of Authority to 
Liberty at alternating periods of human thought and action. 

It will be significant, then, to note that from the dynasties of 
the Pharaohs downwards there has been an invincible surge of 
human emotion between clearly-defined strata of political 
thought, and no modern statesman or thinker can fail to be 
impressed by the inevitability of such recrudescence in national 
and international affairs. It simply accentuates the complexity 
of human nature, and proves beyond cavil that modern problems 
can only be regarded from the angle of contemporary thought 
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and by the aid of that searchlight which history alone can 
furnish. 

Man is not a chaotic unit of indiscriminate purpose and 
action. He is a definitely-constructed organism within a physical 
realm of law and order, and he inclines automatically, by aid of 
reason, to a system of national government that is antagonistic 
to chaos and disorder. This attitude of mind can be clearly 
signified as the governance of Authority. The mere fact that 
man should rotate from the prescribed limits of Authority to the 
wider domain of Liberty introduces us to another factor in the. 
composition of the human ego. The egoism of man does not make 
‘him a rebel against Authority, but it gives him sufficient scope 
for the interplay of those imaginative forces that appeal both to 
his intellect and emotional temperament. In other words, it 
gives free rein to mankind to work out theories and philosophic 
concepts to the ultimate limit of practicality. The reaction against 
such freedom only arrives when Liberty is dethroned in an orgy 
of chaos, revolution, and the tyranny of some usurpative minority. 
In the true sense, Liberty can only be worshipped when it is 
tegarded as a goddess within the universal domain of life. When 
Liberty becomes only another word for sensuality, brutality, and 
licence, then the complex organism of man reasserts itself and 
the reign of Authority is vindicated. 

In like manner Authority can grow into a hated despotism, 
and, if carried to an extremity of purpose, will transfigure the 
reign of Order into a harsh governance which makes no allowance 
for the fluidity of the human temperament, and so the surge of 
rebellion against Authority sweeps everything before it in a 
passionate demand for Liberty. 

What has proved the insoluble problem is to discover the 
intermediate State that will please everybody. Such a problem 
will ever remain baffling and intractable so long as human nature 
is composed of so many diversified elements. The pendulum will 
swing to and fro all down the centuries, because man is mobile 
and temperamentally elastic both in thought and action. 

So when we pass in rapid survey over the panorama and 
battlefields of history, we see that every nation in the world has 
had to make an alternate choice between these two conflicting 
poles of political thought. In the days of the Pharaohs kings and 
princes were worshipped as gods and Authority was reverenced, 
but at one period there is historical evidence to show that even 
the Pharaohs were appointed in rotation, symbolising that men 
have striven for Liberty since the dawn of government itself. 
Authority reigned to a great extent throughout the mighty 
dynasties of Egypt, Babylon, and Crete, and historians still look 
back on the days of Pharaoh and Minos with an irrepressible 
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shudder. But, after a long interval, the recurring breath of 
Liberalism again appeared in ancient Hellas, young Rome, and 
in many republics of modern Europe. The Athenian republic, 
the Roman republic, the Carthaginian republic, all testify to the 
fierce fight for Liberty that convulsed the ancient world. Those, 
no doubt, were the soul-stirring days of Plato, Demosthenes, and 
Cicero, when Liberty was almost enthroned in power, and the 
worship of Authority only returned with Alexander in the East 
and the Cesars in the West. This second reign of Authority 
endured right up to the end of the Dark Ages and during the 
medizval Renaissance of the twelfth century. But prior to the 
end of the medieval period came a further great resurgence of the 
doctrine of Liberty, and this new swing of the pendulum meant 
the primary establishment of parliaments and guilds. It was in 
this turbulent era that the slaves of antiquity became first serfs 
and then gained freedom, and, to mark the climax of this period 
- of upheaval, a multitude of little republican States were set up in 
Italy. The dawn of the Renaissance meant that Authority came 
back with a vengeance, only to die down again at the end of those 
historical religious wars which decreed that government had 
ceased to be regarded as divine. What student of history has not 
gloated over the warring factions that pitted themselves against 
the Government—the Calvinists in the Netherlands, the Puritans 
in England, and the Catholics of Paris who tried to set up a 
republic when besieged by Henry of Navarre? 

Those warring factions may be regarded as illiberal uprisings, 
and modern Liberalism did not arrive until the dawn of the 
English Revolution in 1688, but this was not democratic but 
aristocratic Liberalism. That Revolution, as all historical scholars 
know, meant the overthrow of the old English monarchy and the 
setting up of a powerful ruling aristocracy with Parliament as 
their chief organ. Parliamentarism, in other words, became one 
of the chief tenets of historical Liberalism. Thinkers like Voltaire 
and Rousseau, influenced by the English revolt, then appeared on 
the scene, and their writings ushered in first the American and then 
the French Revolution. In that upheaval originated the doctrine 
of the Social Contract, the sovereignty of the people, and a fierce 
emphasising of the fact that all power was vested in the people. 
This doctrine of the Social Contract was, naturally, opposed to 
the former theory of Divine Right, but the revolt in reality was a 
social and not a political upheaval. The French Revolution gave 
a tremendous impetus to Liberalism, and revolutionary thinkers, 
turning from an aristocratic to a democratic creed, preached the 
doctrine of Equality, and this conversion produced, in turn, as a 
logical result, Napoleon ! 

This mighty genius, after turning the world into an armed 
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camp, attempted to rule Europe as one great empire with Paris 

as his capital. It proved too ambitious a scheme on the part of 
the ‘ Little Corporal,’ and it entirely failed owing to that un- 
quenchable spirit of nationalism. This revolt from the empirical 
sway of Napoleon meant a temporary return of the former 
dynastic influence, built up again on the shaky ruins of a’ worn- 
out feudal system. It was vainly imagined, in fact, that 1815 
had witnessed the end of Liberalism in Europe, for Nationalism 
became, for an epoch, the great purifying force, and certain 
gentlemen at the Congress of Vienna tried to make the world 
believe that such a thing as the French Revolution had never 
occurred! But these individuals reckoned without the combined 
forces of Liberalism and Nationalism, which swept away, in one 
great tide, the returned Bourbons and the petty princes of Italy. 
Only three great dynasties remained—the Hohenzollerns, the 
Hapsburgs, and the Romanoffs, the two former because they 
inclined slightly towards both Nationalism and Liberalism, and 
Czardom held sway because the population was mainly Asiatic. 

The world thunderstorm of 1914 has seemed to many people 
the complete vindication of Liberalism, and just as the Holy 
Alliance of 1815 seemed to make the world safe for dynastic 
monarchies, so the League of Nations in 1918 apparently made 
the world safe for democracy. But is it not a chimera? Is it not 
the delusion of a fevered mind? Instead of the revolution in 
Russia transforming itself into a great Liberal republic in the 
Land of the Czars, the commissars and the Communists have set 
up a vast Bolshevist empire which is both anti-democratic and 
illiberal. For that matter, both Italy and Spain have abandoned 
Liberalism altogether and set up the rule of dictatorship. It is 
true that Spain has since modified its dictatorship to that of a 
Directory, but the strong hand is still clearly apparent. Even 
America, we are told, is virtually becoming an elective monarchy, 
and Prohibition, the Ku K‘ux Klan, and the reign of the new 
Inquisition seem the very opposite of Liberal tradition. 

Now, what has caused this collapse of Parliamentarism and 
this failure of Liberalism? Is it not merely the psychological 
swing of the pendulum which is driving nations back to the reign 
of Authority ? 

Let us consider for a moment the critical position of France 
to-day. To use a Biblical quotation, that nation is becoming 
more and more like a reed shaken by the wind. There is every 
indication that unless the pendulum swings back to Authority in 
France our recent ally in the war will be thrown into the violent 
maelstrom and upheaval of some great social and revolutionary 
crisis. 

It is significant that signs of depression are found in France in 
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circles that have hitherto been noted for a cheery optimism. This 
transformation of outlook has gone far beyond the disturbing 
parliamentary crises that the country has experienced. Such 
depression has not been caused by the fact that there has been no 
clearly-defined political majority which could deal with the gravity 
of the financial situation. The Radical compromise with the 
Socialist Party has apparently outmanceuvred the possibility of 
a strong Government from the Centre, and intelligent people have 
come at last to a realisation that the party system has temporarily 
broken down in France. The ominous prediction is being made on 
all sides that the country is approaching the end of a régime. This 
political feeling is accentuated by the vacillation and hesitancy 
that seems to exist in every quarter, and the multiplying number 
of political scandals, the grave inefficiency of deputies, and the 
complete weakness of the leading politicians to allay passions, all 
these symptoms seem to denote the imperative necessity for a 
‘complete change in French legislative and administrative 
institutions. 

Some critics aver that the mischief originated in the Bloc 
National, or Cartel des Gauches. At any rate, it certainly would 
seem that the Radicals have not lived up to expectations, because 
they have proved a greater failure than the Nationalists who were 
in power during a transition period. The Radical group has 
never faced realities since it entered office. It has simply floun- 
dered from one effete policy to another, and for a period of 
eighteen months it has never discontinued what it has repeatedly 
condemned in opposition. It has introduced an enormity of evils, 
and nothing is more illustrative of its vacillating policy than the 
attitude it has adopted towards loans. In opposition it considered 
that loans were anathema to its critical judgment, but since 
entering office these politicians have not merely raised more loans 
than their predecessors, but they have done so at exorbitant rates 
of interest which went far to making the loans futile and negative. 
They formerly fulminated against inflation, but they have printed 
banknotes without authority, and even permitted the returns of 
the Banque de France to be falsified. As might have been 
expected, they did not succeed in balancing the budget, and 
indeed throughout the alliance between Radicals and Socialists 
has been unfortunate and condemnatory in every degree. The 
Cartel itself was admittedly a legitimate creation of electoral law. 
But what happened? Socialists and Radicals combined to rout 
the Nationalist candidates, their chief and only aim being to 
smash the Bloc National, and, their task accomplished, their next 
problem was to preserve their parliamentary association in an 
apparently unified group. But there was a distinct chasm 
between the two wings, the French Socialists being revolutionary 
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in thought and the bourgeois Radicals mainly conservative and 
reformers. The anti-clerical campaign upon which they ulti- 
mately decided proved nothing less than a farce. It signalised 
the emergence of the first Herriot Ministry, but the campaign 
fizzled out simply because there is no clerical menace in France 
to-day, and even the French Ambassador at the Vatican was left 
in possession of the post while the Papal Nuncio remained in 
Paris. Instead of doing any good, this anti-clericalism aroused 
the most bitter feelings that have existed in France for years, so 
when M. Herriot failed he was succeeded by M. Painlevé. For a 
time the Opposition seemed inclined to support the new Ministry, 
and M. Caillaux was specially transferred from Mamers to solve 
the ticklish problem of French finance. But neither did M. 
Caillaux achieve the amazing expectation that was formed of his 
super-abilities, for, after an interval, it was realised that he was 
merely resorting to varying expedients without any clear, fixed 
design. Finally he inaugurated a project of speculative finance 
which was condemned as both inadequate and erroneous in con- 
ception. At any rate, it has proved the basis of subsequent 
schemes, for it provided for a Caisse d’Amortissement, or sinking 
fund. Every French economist has agreed that nothing was more 
urgent than a speedy repayment of that enormous floating debt 
which has become so exceedingly dangerous to the nation. 

Previously it had been the practice of the French Treasury to 
sell short-term bonds, and the Treasury, upon an arrangement of 
this kind, managed to keep afloat so long as the sales were greater 
than the actual reimbursement demanded. It is now contended, 
however, that the Caisse d’Amortissement should be kept free 
from all parliamentary control, and this seems a perfectly justi- 
fiable argument when it is realised that most important financial 
operations should not be handicapped by parliamentary inter- 
ference. In other words, the Caisse d’Amortissement has been 
deprecated on every side because it extended to M. Painlevé and 
M. Caillaux legislative power to call for fresh banknotes for its 
replenishment, and this naturally implied that the peril of 
inflation was certain. It was felt that the Caisse d’Amortissement 
was to be automatically condemned if it were merely designed to 
relieve Parliament of a direct responsibility. 

It has been frankly recognised that a capital levy will not save 
France. M. Caillaux has expressed himself against it in the 
plainest possible terms, and, in this regard, the experience of other 
countries, including Germany, would seem potent and conclusive. 

What, then, are the psychological currents running underneath 
the morbidity of the French nation to-day? There are many 
factors of disappointment. There has been the enormous dis- 
illusion produced by the disastrous financial liquidation of the 
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war; there has been a lamentable lack of foresight and a 
deliberate wastefulness ; there has been a progressive increase of 
sacrifices demanded from the taxpayers, and the national loans 
have been incessantly growing greater. M. Philouze, a Radical 
writer of note on financial matters, draws attention to these 
facts, and maintains that they have created in the country an 
atmosphere of lassitude, disillusionment, and distrust which it is 
simply impossible to dissipate. 

There is a sentiment existing in France to-day which is more 
analogous to that of 1917 before the advent of Clemenceau. The 
nation is waiting for a leader. Who will it be? Who is it? 
There is no immediate answer to that query, but it is significant 
that in all quarters there is the growing call for a strong man. 
Even French manufacturers have expressed their uneasiness to 
the President of the Republic. They regard the moment as 
exceptionally grave. They state they are prepared for sacrifices 


‘and are calling for energetic measures which, if not taken, will 


mean, not merely a financial or political crisis, but a social upheaval 
in which every national institution will be overthrown. There is 
no doubt that what is wanted is unity of endeavour and solidarity 
of purpose, an immediate cessation of party strife, a co-ordinating 
effort wherein rich and poor will voluntarily contribute something 
for the immediate restoration of the national solvency. Public 
opinion is not always exceedingly patient. In France action may 
be catastrophic if politicians do not foresee the consequences of 
their present blindness. 

Just at the moment we are watching the novel experiment of 
the Nord manufacturers to obtain a foreign loan of ten milliards 
(roughly 100,000,000/.) with the deliberate object of stabilising 
the franc. This is the most daring proposal ever made to the 
nation. In essence it is a replica of the Dawes plan which occurred 
two years ago to stabilise the German mark. It is actually 
proposed that employers all over France should offer their 
factories and workshops as a guarantee of the national solvency. 
In other words, to obtain a foreign loan of 77,000,000/. they 
are prepared to offer security worth 770,000,000/., and this is 
intended to be a voluntary effort on the part of the nation to 
save the franc and stave off inflation. Such a proposal has had 
a natural repercussion on the French Bourse, and it is difficult 
to see what will be the eventual outcome of such a daring 
experiment. 

America has already made it plain that no loans will be offered 
to people who do not settle their debts, and already there is a 
suspicion that even a foreign loan will not prevent the inevitability 
of further inflation. On the other hand, this suggestion from 
certain industrialists in the north of France that 10 per cent. of 
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their turnover should be accepted as security for a foreign loan 
has in it rather an obvious interest in addition to the stabilisation 
of the franc. As they buy their raw material of wool and cotton 
from abroad, the constant fluctuations in the exchange are ruinous 
to these industrialists. On the opposite side of the fence, the 
group of manufacturers whose raw material and fuel is at home 
are listening to the specious argument that a falling franc is to 
their interest. It enables them to sell cheaply abroad, and 
deliberate inflationists are prepared to let the franc go for the 
sake of the speculative profits to be made from its fall. However, 
the offer of the Nord manufacturers is still very indeterminate in 
form, and if it materialises and is accepted it will be useless if it 
is not accompanied by reforms of which increased taxation must 
be the base. 

With all these uncertainties and all this lack of courage on the 
part of the deputies, there is little wonder that there are two 
movements in France to-day, one for some kind of Extra-Parlia- 
mentary Committee of Public Safety, which does not really carry 
much weight, and the other for a Coalition Government of all 
parties, to which the Chamber shall virtually hand over its powers, 
either by some changes in the constitution strengthening the hand 
of the executive as against the legislature, or by a combined 
support of all the groups for a policy which they know to be 
necessary, but which none will risk its electoral existence by 
voting on its own initiative. Certainly in France a Socialist 
Government has been indefinitely postponed. 

We have thought it necessary to deal at some length with the 
French attitude of mind because the next swing of the political 
pendulum may occur within the confines of our own nation, and 
our legislative procedure may be influenced to a parallel degree 
by the action of France within the ensuing few months. We should 
not be able to escape from the inevitable repercussion of events 
across the Channel. 

Our own party system, which developed out of the warring 
strife between Whigs and Tories, is fast proving a source of 
tremendous disappointment owing to a faulty electoral franchise, 
which takes no cognisance of adequate claims to proportional 
representation, and seems to aim at nothing beyond the vacillation 
and weakness of coalition and compromise. In a nutshell, Liberal 
democracy seems destined to perish between illiberal Communism 
and illiberal Fascism, and this fact alone is gravely significant 
to-day. As the religious struggles of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries were eclipsed in the clash of political theories in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, so these will also be for- 
gotten in the clash of the social and economic theories in the 
twentieth century. Besides, the reign of constitutionalism is on 
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the wane owing to the predominant influence of the Press and 
trade unionism. 

And so it is natural if thinkers to-day should ask what is going 
to supersede the present system of parliamentary government in 
these islands. If the pointer of destiny is directing us to assume, 
once again, the mantle of authority and order, we have gravely to 
inquire what particular form will this silent revolution take in 
Great Britain. 

To those who read clearly between the lines, we seem drifting 
with certainty to some system of Fascism that will be stern and 
repressive in government, and, to the mind of the psychologist, 
there could be no greater danger to the Empire to-day than the 
attempt to foist such military dictatorship on the British peoples. 
Firm government will be necessary, most assuredly, if we are 
going to secure our former high altitude in the comity of nations, 
but there is a vital distinction between constitutional rule and the 


- extremism of methods that have made Fascism notorious in 


Italy. The average Britisher is a moderate and not a revolutionary 
at heart, and, along the same line of reasoning, we know that he 
would be violently opposed to a ruthless Fascism both illiberal 
and undemocratic. There must be a middle path of sanity and 
constructive reform, and Liberalism alone cannot supply this 
national tonic because it is dead as a doornail and cannot be 
revived or resuscitated. There may be a determined attempt to 
restore the flower of Liberalism before the end of the present 
century, but the omens are that it will be ill fated and predestined 
to end in nullity and disappointment. 

This radical change in British government is bound to occur 
within a comparatively swift period, because at the present time 
we are steering straight towards internal chaos and national bank- 
ruptcy, and just as the ‘ Organisation for the Maintenance of 
Supplies ’ arose suddenly out of the darkness of hesitancy and 
doubt, so will some strong form of British governance evolve to 
deal promptly and firmly with those dark forces that are battling 
for the overthrow of our sane democracy. But it must not and 
should not be Fascism. We have finished with militarism for a 
century at least, and the average Britisher would be constantly in 
revolt against a military and ruthless repression of his finer 
democratic instincts. We cannot return to a stupid and purblind 
form of aristocratic government, and it will be centuries before 
our present monarchical system disappears within our constitu- 
tional framework, but law, order, and national prosperity must be 
re-established, and we cannot afford to trifle with insignificant 
mountebanks of politicians, or usurpative minorities, who would 
vainly protest against such vital reform. It is not a Cromwell we 
want, but a British statesman. 
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The surface danger at present is that we may be drifting 
towards a mere duplication of Italian and Spanish rule under an 
iron dictatorship. Fascism has already obtained a very significant 
hold upon democratic England, but it is merely permeating those 
patriotic sections of a sanely thinking community who realise that 
we cannot sacrifice the best interests of the country merely in order 
to appease some political or trade union minority. The million 
British lives lost in the war must not be allowed to have died 
in vain, and if that direct issue is put before the country, together 
with a clear realisation of our bankrupt markets, then vital reform 
and reconstructional progress will be accomplished within a decade. 
Seven years have been wasted since the Armistice in a stupid and 
futile controversy with individuals who will not see reason, and as 
the tide of unemployment grows, as the balance of imports con- 
tinues to soar above exports, as demoralisation begins to take a 
strangulation hold upon the country, the sooner will evolve that 
strong, deep resolution that the nation must be saved at all 
costs ! 


JAMES CORBETT. 





EDINBURGH 


To those who can recall the Edinburgh of forty years ago it must 
seem well-nigh impossible to realise that the city in its present 
phase has developed from that with which they were formerly 
familiar. Two British communities more dissimilar it would 
indeed be difficult to discover—the city of the past, dignified, 


. austere, academic, and still possessing much of the atmosphere 


which prompted George IV. to describe it as ‘ a city of gentlemen, 
living in palaces,’ and the great modern town of to-day, rapidly 
obliterating its fine Georgian buildings and casting the ugly 
shadow of a mock commercialism over its most stately sites. 
What are the causes which have occasioned so subtle an alteration 
in the aspect and spirit of Edinburgh within less than half a cen- 
tury? Probably they are quite as much universal as local. 
But that powerful local agencies have been at work to bring about 
a transformation so depressing is only too evident, and, in view of 
the ruthless partial demolition of one of the most striking and 
beautiful systems of town-planning in Britain, these are surely 
worthy of some consideration. 

When, in the second half of the eighteenth century, men of 
vision recognised that the increasing wealth and national import- 
ance of Scotland demanded the reconstruction of her capital city 
on modern lines, they conceived the plan on a scale so august 
and impressive that possibly no similar scheme of town-planning 
has ever surpassed it in visionary genius. The site, worn down to 
contours of subdued ruggedness by the passage of the primeval 
ice, was, indeed, one which lent itself to bold architectural con- 
ceptions. Lofty yet still easily accessible eminences interspersed 
with valleys of moderate depths and gentle rises, culminating in 
the volcanic Castle Rock, and falling to the sea northwards or 
ascending gradually southwards to the sterner heights of the 
Pentlands, afforded these stately builders such an opportunity for 
effective architectural disposition as perhaps no planner of cities 
before or since has ever had at his disposal. Scottish architects 
and engineers rose nobly to the occasion. Extensive sheets of 
water, natural and artificial, were drained; the canyon-like streets 
sunk in the crevasses of the Old Town were bridged over at enor- 
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mous cost in wealth and labour. A great mound was reared to 
render communication with the New Town more easy. Spacious 
and beautiful gardens took the place of swamps. Opposing the 
picturesque serrated ridge of Auld Reekie there arose majestically - 
to the north a new city of grey stone, so massive in its classical 
and boldly-hewn simplicity that men, casting about for comparisons 
with it, could not but liken it to Athens, which was the archi- 
tectural exemplar of the age. 

Gigantic terraces of hewn stone, stately squares from the 
imagination of an Adam and spacious circuses gave an almost 
Cyclopean majesty to the streets of New Edinburgh. And as if 
this Titan city had been built as a dwelling for giants, such a 
galaxy of inspired genius entered upon its inheritance as any town 
of equal population has seldom contained. It was a city con- 
ceived in vastness, and mighty were the works of its hands. The 
gigantic inventions of Scott, prodigious as those of Wagner, 
the rugged afflatus of Hogg, the brilliance of Thomas Campbell, 
the classical spirit of Christopher North, the subtlety of Jeffreys 
and the antiquarian perspicacity of Kirkpatrick Sharpe, to leave 
unspoken the minor excellence of the Abbotsford Club and ‘ Maga,’ 
were all simultaneously manifested. 

And now? Brugesla morte? Notso. Acity is not unhappy 
when it falls from greatness upon sleep. But when, from a height 
approaching that of Parnassus, it descends to the levels of the 
Palais Royal, and becomes a mere glittering fair for the huck- 
stering of relics and mementoes to strangers, when it grows 
destitute of genius or even talent, when it deforms its noble heri- 
tage of site and architecture by overshadowing and surrounding 
it with the vulgar erections of an unchecked Philistinism, it 
would have been better if, like Bruges, it had descended into 
decay and quiet dreams of a more gracious age. 

Animated by a spirit of vulgar and petty modernism—not 
novelty in the grand style, for its objects are as unambitious as 
their wretched results—Edinburgh is now engaged in the slow 
but steady demolition of its greatest glory, its magnificent New 
Town. Princes Street, once the proudest boast of its people and 
the admiration of Europe and America, has, since the beginning 
of this century, been so greatly altered by reconstruction and the 
addition of buildings not at all in unison with its plan, or with 
the natural beauties of its site, as to make it seem the wreck and 
ruin of what it formerly was. Gigantic hotels occupy either end 
of it, dwarfing its splendid proportions, and even the hills hard by, 
and darkening its accesses. Blatant shops and picture-house 
frontages, stuccoed, gilded and bronzed, stand in rococo hideous- 
ness over against the graceful spire of its world-renowned Scott 
Monument and its princely gardens, and tramway uprights for 
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the support of overhead electric cables, burnished with silver 
paint, occupy the centre of its roadway. The tone and appearance 
of many of its buildings is one of vulgar mercantile aggressiveness, 
where formerly there reigned a subdued richness and restrained 
good taste. To receive a fitting impression of the damage done 
one must picture Monte Carlo flung in the face of Florence, 
or the Palais Royal battening upon St. Peter’s colonnades. 

The underlying reason for a metamorphosis which can only be 
described as a national tragedy is undoubtedly to be found in the 
almost wholesale withdrawal of the Scottish aristocracy and 
intelligentsia from Edinburgh, This is, of course, no event of 
recent date, for the northern nobility have been in gradual retreat 
from the city for at least a couple of centuries. They left behind 
them, however, an aristocracy of talent, which not only effectually 
took their place, but imparted to the sphere they had vacated an 
‘ even greater brilliance than it had known during their stately 
régime. Gradually, however, this literary and artistic society 
was attracted to the greater sphere of London. After the death 
of Sir Walter Scott its component parts began to break up, and 
many of its chief literary organs were removed to London. The 
generation which followed Scott—Carlyle, Irving, and their 
fellows—looked Londonwards from the first, and by the year 
1850 not a Scottish writer of real eminence remained. Edin- 
burgh came under the authority of a clique of Presbyterian | 
clergymen, and, as was the case prior to the ‘ Waverley ’ régime, 
the sermon took the place of the novel or the extended magazine 
article. Much the same process occurred in the world of art. 
Gifted Scottish painters and sculptors departed southwards. 
Edinburgh became an intellectual desert. The University, or 
at least its literary side, was professored almost entirely by 
briefless advocates, who drew small and precarious salaries, and, 
in some cases, did not lecture for years at a time. Medicine and 
surgery flourished, however, and, with the law, represented and 
replenished local society. 

In the ’eighties of last century the first symptoms of a new 
commercial awakening in Edinburgh began to appear. But it was 
not a commercial renascence on the grand scale, such as animated 
Glasgow or Manchester. Edinburgh had, from the end of the 
sixteenth century at least, been most markedly a city of booths 
and hucksters, as well as a cultural centre. Its kraims and 
little shops had a petty fame like those of Niiremberg, Nijni 
Novgorod or Samarkand, and in these was bred and fostered an 
ideal of trading, circumscribed, canny, and inspired by the worst 
proclivities of the ancient guild brotherhoods to which its mer- 
chants usually belonged. Cramped together within the narrow 
confines of the High Street and Lawnmarket, this fraternity of 
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the booths gradually developed all the clannish propensities, the 
secretiveness, suspicion and tendency to a petty conspiracy, of 
cliques which usually characterise the burgess class of a walled 
town. Time, instead of softening or removing these influences, 
appears only to have adapted them to wider conditions, so that 
when the growth of railways and the increased facilities of loco- 
motion brought with them enlarged opportunities, it certainly 
found this class agreeable to take advantage of them, but not in 
the spirit which inspires merchant princes. The ideal of Edin- 
burgh was still the shop—the booth. Larger, if you please—a 
booth of many stories, ever increasing. But the will to produce 
never entered into the calculations of the Edinburgh merchant. 
The shop remained the sole ideal. 

By the beginning of this century the shop had so completely 
conquered Edinburgh, had spun over it such a web of ribbon- 
counters, as to cause a marked change in the aspect of the crowds 
which thronged its principal avenues. These appeared no longer 
as leisurely and well-bred folk, such, for example, as might be 
encountered in New Bond Street, but a hurrying stream, seemingly 
intent on attendance at sales. A ‘ shoppy ’ atmosphere prevailed. 
The names of great soft-goods barons were spoken with something 
approaching awe. The spirit of emulation in retail business 
spread amazingly. Every little draper became a possible bargain- 
prince. Shops, tiny and almost secluded, frequently contrived 
in the space of a decade to occupy almost an entire street. And 
out of this glorification of the counter, this magnification of the 
bazaar, arose a bourgeoisie, which, not content with a comparative 
success in trading, aspired to titles and civic honours and the 
absolute control of municipal affairs. The spirit of the guild 
fraternities of the Old Town was not dead. It had invaded the 
New Town, and now seized upon the social controls vacated by 
the aristocracy and literati. 

The effect of this triumph of a hitherto almost negligible 
bourgeoisie upon the general tone of a capital deserted by its 
natural leaders can well be imagined. For the purposes of 
analogy, the English reader must picture to himself, say, the 
evacuation of Oxford by the greater number of its intelligentsia, 
and a subsequent complete cession of all its public affairs to her 
commercial classes. In Edinburgh the legal and medical aristo- 
cracy, the sole remaining elements of refinement, uneasy and 
bewildered, practically ceased to take any interest in public 
business. They confined themselves to the West End almost as 
entirely as Chinese royalty to the walled Inner City of Peking, 
and shortly became objects of similar veneration and curiosity 
to the remaining classes. Once in complete control of municipal 
affairs, the shopkeepers, great and small, made wild work. They 
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introduced, in the teeth of strong opposition, a system of cable 
haulage for the city tramways, which not only saddled the com- 
munity with a heavy burden of liability, but became the laughing- 
stock of other corporations and the bane of the inhabitants. They 
encouraged and connived at the erection of buildings of a hideous- 
ness almost grotesque, having no relation to the general archi- 
tectural scheme of the city as originally planned, and those of 
them not in office municipally consciously or otherwise played 
havoc with a beauty they were incapable of comprehending. 
The one bulwark against this campaign of vandalism was the 
Cockburn Association, the object of which is the conservation of 
the natural beauty of Edinburgh, and which is recruited from the 
more refined and conservative elements. This society took up 
the cudgels valiantly, refused to listen to the arguments of a 
rampant false utilitarianism, and to some extent justified its 
existence. When, some three years ago, it was proposed to intro- 
duce overhead electric wires into Princes Street-—an innovation 
since unhappily carried into effect—the Cockburn Association on 
several occasions publicly and vehemently protested. But it 
was without powers, and was forced in the end tosubmit. Flushed 
with success, the Town Council, or an influential section of it, then 
proposed to remove the railings from Princes Street Gardens 
and construct an arcade of pink granite and rubble in the classical 
depths of the gardens. But at this suggestion even the least 
zsthetically minded revolted, and the scheme was incontinently 
abandoned. Nor did the proposal to remove the National Art 
Gallery on the Mound—a building of peculiarly graceful and 
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.Classical design and a great city landmark—meet with public 


assent. In the end, however, the forces of Philistinism succeeded 
in retaining the open space contiguous to it as a parking site for 
the use of motor charabancs and omnibuses running to the Forth 
Bridge and elsewhere. Nor has the somewhat lonesome dignity 
of George Street, with its fine Georgian facades, escaped. Noisy 
electric tramways have been introduced into its retired eighteenth 
century vistas, on the plea that these act as an overflow for the 
Princes Street traffic. Perhaps the most extraordinary of these 
outrageous proposals was that to carry tram lines across the 
Dean Bridge, a graceful arch, which has already been sufficiently 
mishandled by raising its parapet so that the unrivalled view of 
the Dean Valley has been almost obliterated, on the plea that 
people of suicidal tendency could not resist the chance of self- 
immolation it afforded. This lofty and most exquisite bridge, 
one of the most noble in Britain and set in surroundings of 
sylvan loveliness and Corinthian majesty, would certainly not 
have stood the strain of a needless traffic, which circumstance 
alone saved it from the spoiler. 
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But not content with ruining the perspective of George 
Street, one of the finest examples of Georgian pseudo-classicism 
in the country, and rearing on the unrivalled natural terrace of 
Princes Street shop-fronts of the most rococo description, fine 
buildings of the Adam type have not only been needlessly 
modernised but even removed to meet the demand for a more 
flamboyant style of architecture. Charlotte Square, too, one of 
the most noble of Adam’s conceptions, and once a place of dignified 
dwelling-houses, has now for the most part been turned into 
offices, and it was actually proposed to remove the massive and 
majestic bulk of St. George’s Church, the St. Paul’s of Edinburgh, 
which forms part of the western side of the square, in order to 
connect it with an adjoining thoroughfare—a proceeding abso- 
lutely needless in view of the almost negligible traffic. St. Andrew 
Square, at the opposite end of Princes Street, another creation of 
Adam’s, has long been defaced past repair. 

Another fine old square, George Square, which contains the 
house where Sir Walter Scott lived as a boy, and which was 
designed by the elder Adam, has also been sadly mutilated. It 
may be necessary to extend the contiguous Royal Infirmary, but 
in order to do so it seems little short of barbarous to demolish 
the fine old building of George Watson’s Hospital, a world-famous 
academy of great classical beauty. Yet this is being freely dis- 
cussed, and where this distinguished school will betake itself is by 
no means clear. 

At present a great and unsightly gap about a hundred yards 
square yawns in Lothian Road, where formerly stood a canal basin. 
It was certainly a work of enlightenment to demolish the dock in 
question, yet the site has stood vacant for over a year, and may 
do so for several years to come, although rumour has it that it is 
shortly to be built upon. 

Were the plea for wholesale modernisation and utilitarianism 
a sane one, did the desire for these things arise out of the needs of a 
great and growing commercial environment, they might be regarded 
with less impatience. But that is not the case. The shopkeeping 
oligarchy which has assumed the control of local affairs has 
crystallised into a society the ostensible object of which is to bring 
increased trade to Edinburgh and to encourage large manufacturing 
interests to settle there through propaganda and advertisement 
of its suitability as an industrial centre. To this end it has issued 
numerous publications assertive of the possibilities of Edinburgh 
as a manufacturing town, laying stress upon the ease with which 
factory sites can be obtained, the low rating, the contiguity of 
the port of Leith, and the adaptability of the working-class 
population to all kinds of factory labour. The scheme is neither 
accurately nor well conceived. In the first place, its initiators 
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are practically all shopkeepers, many not even in a large way 
of business, and it is doubtful if these people, drapers and 
stationers as most of them are, possess that extensive know- 
ledge of world commerce and European markets, of commercial 
geography and high finance, which would qualify them to speak 
on such a matter. To behold John Gilpin approaching the 
larger commercial world with such assurance might amuse if it 
did not irritate. But the analogy is not strained. The spirit 
inspiring these rather amateurish efforts at the metamorphosis of 
what is undisguisedly a great educational centre into a poor 
imitation of Pittsburg emanates from a trade confraternity of 
American origin, which has recently taken strong root among 
the lesser commercial classes in Edinburgh. This organisation 
makes an appeal to ‘ all-wool, yard-wide he-men ’ to gather to its 
ranks and make commercial life in the Scottish capital ‘ one 
grand, sweet song.’ The outlook and philosophy of this brother- 
hood bear a strong resemblance to the maundering trade religion 
of Babbitt, and American members of the fellowship visit its 
lunches and ‘enthuse’ their Caledonian understudies. This 
fraternity, by means of American methods, seeks to boom Edin- 
burgh as the ‘ boosters ’ of ‘ Main Street’ might whip up a one- 
horse city in the Middle West. Unfortunately it has strong asso- 
ciations with the Corporation, and to American boosting are added 
the clannish and secretive methods of bourgeois diplomacy which 
have always been the most salient attributes of that body. One 
of its own councillors, writing in the public Press recently on the 
subject of the indifference of the electors of Edinburgh, remarks 
that ‘It is very fortunate for the city of Edinburgh that we 
have some capable officials, because some of the councillors who 
are manning the important positions just now are far from 
imposing as leaders in policy and directive ability; they may 
shine, but in secret meetings and back-stair scheming. The best 
type of citizen is unwilling to stand for election under these 
depressing circumstances.’ This, of course, might be remarked 
with equal truth about most city corporations, but it is ques- 
tionable whether a lower standard of personal worth in municipal 
representatives is tolerated elsewhere than in Edinburgh. 

To add to the confusion, the Edinburgh electorate is probably 
one of the most supine in Great Britain. To what this most 
striking and unusual apathy may be referred it is difficult to 
say. Possibly it may be accounted for by the comparative lack 
of interest in a central Government 400 miles away, and the conse- 
quent estrangement of the spirit of interest in electoral assemblies. 
But more probably it arises out of the hereditary and conservative 
‘contempt which the Scottish masses have always evinced for 
public representatives of the lower middle class. Given a strong 
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leader of aristocratic connexions or a virile working-class candidate, 

they will rally to him, according to their political convictions, 
with loyalty. But for ‘ buddyism,’ as it is called in the North, 
anglicé the product of bourgeoisie, for Bailie-Nicol-Jarvieism, so 
to speak, they have not, and never have had, much enthusiasm, 
no matter how worthy its representatives may be personally. 

Jarvieism—temerarious, secretive, clannish and prone to con- 
spiracy—is indeed the bane of Edinburgh. But it is a Jarvieism 
which wears a novel disguise. It no longer squeaks its canny 
gospel of a narrow civicism in quavering accents, but trumpets 
loudly in elocutionary tones of wholesale ‘improvements.’ No 
more it dons the surtout of burgess solidity, but sports the glossy 
habiliments of the films. Hearty, Transatlantic and fraternal, it 
manifests the bonhomie of the American ‘ drummer,’ who counts 
his profits behind his smiles. 

When one considers the sounder, larger, and more extensive 
commercial interests of which Edinburgh can actually boast, it 
appears all the more extraordinary that the minor mercantile 
elements should have found it so easy to achieve local hegemony. 
Next to London, Edinburgh possesses the largest life insurance 
concerns within the Empire, representing enormous assets. 
These, with banking and law, afford a sufficient natural outlet for 
the commercial abilities of the city commensurate with dignity, 
native to its spirit, and well suited to its environment. Yet, 
powerful as these interests undoubtedly are, civically they are 
almost negligible. The Law is at once the last hope and the 
despair of Edinburgh. Its aristocracy, represented by the Court 
of Session, the Society of Advocates and the Society of Writers 
to the Signet, is composed of men of whom it would be merely 
gratuitous to say that no more admirable, cultured, or upright 
body exists. The legal classes of standing, if they took thought 
to themselves, might readily assume control of civic affairs and 
set the current in the right direction. But municipal office has 
fallen into such disrepute among the upper classes in Edinburgh 
that it is now regarded as an impossible position for a man of high 
professional or social standing. It is, however, deplorable that 
an effort should not be made by the men of mark in the city 
to rescue its dignity and its beauty from the hands of those 
who presently bring small lustre to the one and seek to destroy 
the other. ; 

Edinburgh languishes, indeed, because of the lack of active 
social leadership. That which it still has is much too self- 
centred, is without real interest in its environment, and stands 
self-convicted of civic neglect, superior aloofness, and want of 
local and national patriotism. Doubtless its best elements have 
gone abroad or migrated to London, and what remains, if fine in 
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spirit, practical in mentality and fairly cultured in outlook, is 
still deplorably narrow in sympathy and none too brilliant 
intellectually. These drawbacks notwithstanding, it might still 
be expected to evince a more intelligent and modern interest in 
the local palladia. But it is languid and even comatose, and 
appears to regard the affairs of its environment as a fit subject 
for superior amusement. Perhaps, too, it is because it is a little 
nervous of its own social standing that it so resolutely turns its 
back on local politics. 

The prevalence of this aloof and evasive spirit has naturally 
reflected disastrously upon the esthetic life of the city. Its 
literary poverty has, indeed, become notorious. Not one person 
of outstanding literary distinction now resides in Edinburgh, 
and the promoters of public dinners have perforce to invite men 
of letters from other cities or request minor local writers to 


. acknowledge the toast of literature, or speak in praise of Scott, 


Burns or Stevenson, at the annual banquets of the societies which 
revere the memories of the giants of former days. The men of 
letters of all grades in Edinburgh who make a living solely by 
their pens could be counted on the fingers of one hand, although 
it must be admitted that some score of amateur literati whose 
names are unknown to the world lay claim, because of ar 
occasional newspaper article or the appearance of a tiny and 
concentrated volume, to local fame of a kind. At the same time, 
literature, as becomes an educational centre of such undoubted 
eminence as Edinburgh, is almost universally popular and esteemed 
by the people at large. It cannot be said, however, that any 
great degree of discrimination is shown by the majority, who are 
much too prone to follow beaten tracks and standard authors. 
In fine, as a literary centre Edinburgh is at present as defunct as 
Arthur’s Seat is volcanically. It possesses no literary journals, 
and its literary societies, with the exception of those devoted to 
the local heroes and perhaps the Scottish Verse-speaking Associa- 
tion—a society not of local origin—are entirely negligible. 

If painting and sculpture languish not so greatly as does 
literature, the departure of their most able exponents to London 
is still of constant occurrence. There has been of recent years a 
steady decline in the quality of the work displayed at the Society 
of Scottish Artists and the Royal Scottish Academy, and a note of 
vulgarity discernible in these exhibitions appears as the result of 
the general lowering of esthetic sentiment in the city and the 
country. Some years ago a critic remarked in an essay upon 
the fine record which Edinburgh has had in the past as a centre 
of engraving. To-day work in this sphere is feeble, the print- 
shops exhibiting almost exclusively vulgar reproductions. What 
Sir Hugh Lane did for Dublin no one has been sufficiently public- 
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spirited to do for Edinburgh. It is much the same in the realm 
of music. The fine concerts of the Scottish Orchestra are 
regarded as social functions at which it is necessary to appear 
rather than as artistic events, and the courageous effort of Pro- 
fessor Tovey, Professor of Music at the University, to found a 
local orchestra has not met with that support which it should 
have enjoyed. This has to be recorded of a city formerly the 
most notoriously musical in Britain, of which an English visitor 
remarked, ‘If you do not play the fiddle here you might as well 
be dead.’ 

Nor can it be said that the ancient University is in such good 
case, intellectually speaking, as it was at the beginning of the 
century. The late Mr. Henry Labouchere once rather spitefully 
remarked that the Scottish universities were ‘ merely secondary 
schools.’ That they never attained an ‘ atmosphere ’ resembling 
that of Oxford is freely admitted ; but if the reproach was formerly 
a little undeserved, it is now fully merited. Notwithstanding 
its eminence in surgery and medicine, Edinburgh University is 
almost destitute of scholarship in its loftiest sense—the quest of 
erudition for its own sake. Again, it has, most unhappily, largely 
identified itself with the lesser commercial and municipal elements, 
which have done so much to cast a blight upon the city. Not- 
withstanding its great emoluments and rich endowments by the 
late Mr. Andrew Carnegie and others, it has asked and received 
from the municipality a yearly contribution of 2000/., which 
places it more absolutely at the disposal of that body, which has 
long been numbered among its trustees. The insistence of the 
Society for the Promotion of Trade on the establishment of a 
Degree of Commerce has scarcely added lustre to the laurels of 
the ‘ Town’s College,’ and is regarded by the more responsible 
commercial interests as a needless concession to the ‘ boomsters ’ 
and Transatlantic hustlers. Its Senatus has still more unhappily 
so far forgotten the dignity which should attach to academic 
honours as to bestow these in the ‘liberal’ spirit of American 
universities upon several of the leaders of the lesser commercial 
class, drapers and others, a proceeding which has aroused keen 
resentment in the breasts of many of its alumni. Apart from its 
medical prestige, the University has become more or less a training 
ground for school teachers and young people animated by what 
Mr. Kipling’s public school master would call the ‘ middle-class 
lust for marks.’ Indian and Colonial appointments are their 
chief ambition, and their one desire seems to be to qualify in a 
flourish of trumpets and turn their backs on the country for the 
sake of a position which will bring with it an adequate pension. 

The unfortunate social conditions of Edinburgh are much 
exacerbated by the present state of the Old Town, which now 
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exists partly as a historical museum, partly as the worst slum in 
Europe. What precisely to do with it Edinburgh does not know. 
The opinion seems to be prevalent that because it is ‘old’ it 
should remain in its skeletal hideousness as a monument of the 
past and an attraction to tourists, But in reality itis neither. Only 
a small proportion of its houses would be scheduled by the Ancient 
Monuments Commission as having been erected within the period 
which qualifies them as ‘ antiquities’ and these might well be 
preserved, as ancient dwellings in other communities are retained, 
in decent and comely reverence and pleasant surroundings. But 
that the entire colossal ruin of unsightly ‘lands’ and tenements 
which have grown up within the last two hundred years should 
be maintained in perpetuum, simply because it happens to have 
been erected in what is known as the ‘ Royal Mile ’—the High 
Street and Canongate—is a notion which could only proceed 


- from minds unattuned to the true spirit of archeological preserva- 


tion. Some ten houses at most might be retained as monuments 
of the Scottish architecture of the past.. The rest—filthy and 
festering slums, most of them—should be removed as speedily as 
possible. The type of mind which reverences them and is guilty 
of their retention is similar to that which regards all the tattered 
contents of the penny box at a second-hand stall as collectively 
of the nature of ‘ old books.’ 

A valiant effort to arouse Edinburgh to the hideous reality of 
these super-slums has already been made by Professor Patrick 
Geddes and his coadjutor Mr. F. C. Mears, who were lately respon- 
sible for the replanning of Jerusalem. But if their effort for the 
embellishment of Zion has met with the applause of all Jewry, 
the pleading of these truly enlightened men for a nobler Edinburgh 
has been strangely unheeded by their apathetic fellow-citizens. 
From their pinnacle in the Outlook Tower they have sought to 
wrestle with the immense problem of the rehabilitation of Edin- 
burgh, old and new, by essay, by newspaper propaganda, and 
by exhibition. A man of vision, Professor Geddes has seen what 
Edinburgh might be. But after nearly thirty years of struggle 
all he has been able to achieve is the plantation of a few garden 
spaces among the noisome courts of Auld Reekie, and the erection 
of the romantic pile on the Castle Hill known as Ramsay Gardens, 
with its red roofs and elfin casements, utilised as a collegiate 
residential hall. Had Professor Geddes been so happy as to have 
laboured in, say, Birmingham, he would certainly have gathered 
about him a host of young esthetes, architects and painters, eager 
for the accomplishment of things marvellous in town-planning. 
But in Edinburgh his following consists merely of a handful of 
devoted and cultured ladies, whose self-effacing labours are now 
reduced to the care of the slum gardens aforesaid. It is a melan- 
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choly picture of a gallant adventure lost in the deserts of apathy. 
Edinburgh’s architects and artists are much too ‘ grown up’ or 
too mercenary to indulge in playing with boxes of fairy bricks. 
So Jerusalem profits, and Edinburgh still possesses the largest 
central slum in Europe, throwing out emanations of decay into 
its New Town, which, Professor Geddes assures us, is in a fair 
way to become a ‘ super-slum,’ not only because of this unspeak- 
able proximity, but because of the striking fact that nowhere in 
its magnificence has it made provision for the housing of the 
masses. 

Already many of Edinburgh’s noblest streets and squares, 
composed of lofty and commodious mansions, have become the 
prey of the speculative builder, who has converted them into 
flats and offices. This sorry work is merely an extension of the 
spirit of base utilitarianism which lately turned the Burns Monu- 
ment on Calton Hill into a toolshed. In any case, this process 
is simply manufacturing slums for the later twentieth century. 
It may be argued that such a proceeding is merely the result of 
a modern demand for smaller houses, and that those who formerly 
occupied these stately dwellings can no longer afford to do so. 
But it is known that such is not the case. Disgusted with the 
social degeneration of Edinburgh, hundreds of its best have 
quitted it for London or elsewhere. Their retreat is owing to 
their indifference to an environment which has so altered that they 
feel themselves no longer in sympathy with it. It has lost its 
former dignity, and they feel that, were they to remain, they 
also would lose theirs, 

These are, of course, the least consequences attendant upon the 
gradual decay of the metropolitan spirit of Edinburgh during two 
centuries. Were Scotland to be granted the Parliament her 
peculiar conditions so clamantly require, the presence of such an 
assembly in the capital would at once admit the spirit of regenera- 
tion. That this is no statement made at haphazard will be assented 
to by those who have witnessed the surprising manner in which 
Edinburgh rehabilitates itself during the visit of royalty to 
Holyrood or on the annual presence of the High Commissioner 
to the Church of Scotland, On these occasions crowds flood the 
principal streets, traffic is doubled, brilliant Jevées are brightened 
by rank and fashion, and the shops reap a rich harvest. Ina word, 
the skeleton is clothed with flesh, and the blood of life circulates 
through the shrivelled veins, and for an hour Edinburgh relumes 
its great past. Is it not the duty of every Scotsman—aye, of 
every good Briton—to labour piously for the preservation and 
re-establishment of our island’s most princely and romantic city ? 

Edinburgh languishes, then, because of the absence of that 
through which alone it can resume its original status, a central 
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legislative nucleus, which would bring in its train those social 
and cultural elements at present absent, and whose restoration 
would provide that guidance and leadership of which, under pre- 
vailing conditions, it is unnaturally deprived. The re-establish- 
ment of a Parliament in Edinburgh would, indeed, not only benefit 
Edinburgh and Scotland, providing, as it were, a new heart and 
pulse for their deteriorating life and culture, but would indubitably 
greatly subserve the interests of the Empire by rendering more 
healthy and effective one of its most vital component parts. 

No community, however well situated, can hope to progress 
or even maintain its position if those elements of intellect and 
ability to which it looks for natural leadership are consistently 
expatriated. That Scotland and especially Edinburgh are 
being so drained, and have been for generations past, is so 
manifest as to require little or no demonstration. The drain upon 
the intellect of Scotland on behalf of the Empire and because 
of the flair of her sons for emigration has been abnormal and 
unnatural, and has had a most detrimental effect upon her popula- 
tion. Practically not a Scotsman of outstanding ability but finds 
it essential to quit his country for London, India, or America in 
one capacity or another. The result is that the remnant left at 
home is certainly deteriorating in intelligence and in those native 
gifts which have so well served the Empire and humanity. The 
supply is being slowly cut off at its source, and can never be 
renewed unless by the restoration of those normal and natural 
forces which originally gave it birth. 

The influence of the present dispensation, an oligarchy of 
shopkeepers, must in the end lower the entire status of Scotland 
and her capital. Their expressed desire for a larger measure of 
commercial activity in Edinburgh is animated merely by the hope 
of attracting large trade interests which would bring an increase 
of petty custom. It is typical bazaar philosophy. It is, indeed, 
obvious that in no sense can Edinburgh develop into a great 
trading and manufacturing centre, like Glasgow or Manchester. 
Not only are geographical and topographical conditions mani- 
festly opposed to such a scheme, but traditionally Edinburgh is 
an educational centre. Its great industry is education. The 
logical inference is that it must regain its position as a literary 
and artistic capital if it is to survive, and this implies the main- 
tenance of its most gifted sons within its own borders. Such 
an end can best be effected by the resumption of Scotland’s Parlia- 
ment, a step which would have the effect not only of providing 
numerous civil service and parliamentary posts for young men of 
ability, but would encourage printing and publishing and serve 
to keep those of her literary and artistic sons who did not par- 
ticipate in the business of local government within her borders. 
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Surely such an ambition is not only eminently reasonable, but 
need have no political or partisan implications. No Colonial 
capital now presents such a picture of deterioration as Edinburgh 
does. Let the reproach be removed, let the lamp be relumed, 
to the honour and advantage of that great Commonwealth of 
British nations to which Scotland is such a loyal and consistent 
adherent. 


LEwIs SPENCE. 














BULGARIA AND THE REFUGEE CRISIS 


WEARY though Europe is of the eternal refugee question, there 
are aspects of it in the case of the Balkans that may yet un- 
pleasantly force themselves upon the more earnest attention of 
Western Powers. Indeed, the recent difference between Greece 
and Bulgaria has intimate relations to this problem. Those 
- who have seen something of the refugee situation on various 
frontiers are aware that there are wide differences of circumstance 
in each country that make generalisations dangerous and a 
universal remedy impossible. In no case has the problem proved 
more complex and difficult than in Bulgaria, where history, 
politics, and economics have combined to produce a truly baffling 
and dangerous situation. This is no new problem for Bulgaria. 
For more than twenty years mass migrations have been troubling 
her, commencing with the Macedonian revolt in 1903, revived 
by the Balkan War and the Great War, and finally induced 
deliberately, in the post-war period, by various Conventions and 
Protocols between Greece and Bulgaria, providing for reciprocal 
exchange of populations under the control of a Mixed Commission 
of the League of Nations. 

To arrive at anything like accurate statistics of these three 
periods of mass migration is well-nigh impossible. The maximum 
figures offered by the authorities involve a total of some 600,000 
refugees, in three almost equal invasions. No proper census of 
the refugee influx has ever been taken, and there is reason to 
believe this total to be somewhat inflated—a common defect of 
Balkan statistics. Accepting, however, the pre-war figures, let 
us confine ourselves to what is the probable truth concerning the 
migrations of the war and post-war periods. We may safely assume 
that all the migrants of the first period have been absorbed, and 
that a considerable number of the second period have found a 
more or less satisfactory settlement. It is, nevertheless, best to 
consider the war and post-war periods as one, for as soon as Bul- 
garia entered the war against the Allies the movement of her 
nationals ‘ homewards,’ whether compulsory or voluntary, was 
bound to assume great proportions, and the Peace Treaty merely 
regularised, and made high policy of, a natural racial flight from 
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terrorisation, though its actual volume was greatly swelled later 
by unforeseen events. 

The following figures, gathered while I was in Bulgaria in 
October of last year, will probably be accepted as sufficiently 
accurate. The total number of families recorded as immigrated 
since I913 is 29,000, comprising 127,000 persons. This total is 
held to refer only to agricultural families. It is generally con- 
sidered that at least an equal number of non-agricultural or 
unattached refugees entered Bulgaria over the same period, and 
have been absorbed into a variety of occupations. This would 
make the grand total of the Great War and post-war migrations 
something like 260,000. We may accept this as a minimum 
figure against that of 400,000 generally quoted in Bulgaria. 

Of the 29,000 families only 3000 can be called definitely 
settled, while 13,000 are half settled, and the remaining 13,000 
entirely without settlement. The 3000 occupy farms evacuated 
by Greek emigrants, the total area taken up being some 46,000 
acres, and equipped with buildings. The 13,000 half settled in 
Greece are of the period 1913-21. They are now working land 
bought or leased by themselves, very few being cases of Govern- 
ment grants; the buildings are mostly makeshift. They are 
gradually improving their position by individual effort, and any 
disturbance of their establishment is unlikely. 

The 13,000 non-settled families have migrated since, and as a 
consequence of, the late Greco-Turkish War. Nearly 10,000 of 
these families are under the jurisdiction of the Greco-Bulgarian 
Exchange of Populations Commission, and 7000 of them have been 
repatriated since August 1924. They are scattered throughout 
Bulgaria, but are mostly to be found in the southern districts. 
While they are to be seen in every condition between meagre self- 
support and utter destitution, the general condition of the majority 
is calamitous. They mostly maintain a precarious existence as 
casual labourers or live on the proceeds of the sales of any stock or 
goods they were able to collect as salvage before their flight. A 
small fraction of them take to brigandage, and the wonder is that 
these bands are not more numerous, I have seen far worse cases of 
human misery in the mass, notably in the Russian famine ; but 
to draw comparisons between successive depths of wretchedness 
is surely futile. A more helpful analysis might suggest that the 
Russians had at least homes to die in, whereas a large proportion 
of the Balkan refugees have been driven into the open country 
only to die in their scores of thousands in the bitter winds and 
heavy rains of a Macedonian winter. Moreover, the origin of 
their wretchedness was not the niggardliness of Nature, but 
merely the cruel incompetence of the European Powers, giving 
full rein to the traditional hatred of the Balkan peoples. 
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The degree of seriousness of a migration is, of course, in direct 
ratio to its volume and speed. ‘ Had these factors remained 
constant from 1913 to 1925 the present situation could not have 
arisen. But. from August 1924 to July of last year the rush of 
Bulgarians became intense, at least 7000 crossing the frontier 
into a country already dangerously congested with refugees. In 
fact, so great were the economic and political difficulties that had 
arisen since the appointment of the Greco-Bulgarian Exchange 
of Populations Commission in September 1920 that the two 
Governments concerned had signed a Protocol in September 1924 
according to which the remaining minority were to be left in their 
own countries, and the Commission was charged with the super- 
vision of this arrangement. Unfortunately, this Protocol has 
never been ratified by the Greek Parliament, owing, it is alleged 
by the Greeks, to Serbian hostility to its terms. This statement 
prompts one to say that the political relations between the 
. Serbians, Greeks, and Bulgarians, and the internal faction struggles 
which rend the political unity of each nation have most complex 
and unhappy reactions upon the treatment of the Bulgarian 
refugee problem. 

The recent fracas between Greek and Bulgarian troops in 
Western Macedonia has brought into prominence the komitajis 
question, the Greeks asserting that these roving bands are the 
cause of the trouble. While their numbers and range are probably 
exaggerated, they are the natural product of an unsettled refugee 
problem, another equally natural result being the spread of 
political discontent amongst the refugees by Communist agitators. 
Of this latter phenomenon I will say something later. The 
Bulgarian Government is further hampered by its comparatively 
disarmed condition, as enforced by the Treaty of Neuilly, the 
smothered hostility of the Agrarian Party which it forcibly dis- 
placed, and its own domination by the military caste and the 
irredentist body known as the Macedonian Revolutionary Com- 
mittee, whose aim is a ‘ free Macedonia,’ most of that province 
being now included in the territory of Greece. The militarists 
are equally irredentist, from the Greek standpoint, being deter- 
mined upon the recovery of Bulgaria’s ‘ lost provinces.’ 

All these cross-currents may have a most unfortunate effect 
upon the 150,000 Bulgar-speaking Macedonians still living in 
Greece and held in suspense owing to the non-ratification of the 
Protocol which contemplated their being left in peace. They 
may easily be swept out of their villages by the ever-advancing 
tide of Greek refugees from Asia Minor. This part of the Bul- 
garian refugee tragedy is a story by itself. 

As everybody knows, the end of the Greco-Turkish War saw 
the beginning of the most tremendous exodus in history—the 
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flight from Asia Minor of some 1,300,000 Greeks and Armenians 
across the Aigean Sea into Greece. This influx has occupied 
nearly two years, and, though the Greek Government has dealt 
admirably and courageously with this overwhelming inundation, 
it has often overflowed or broken down the insufficient authority 
existing to cope with it. One obvious method of providing 
shelter for a certain number of refugees was to billet them upon 
the villagers. The Bulgarian peasants of Macedonia had to 
receive their quota, and numbers of the Greek refugee families 
were given domicile in their houses. All this was at first duly and 
legally carried out. But presently the tide became irresistible, 
and desperate refugees quartered themselves forcibly upon the 
Bulgarian villagers. It was not a far cry from this condition to 
a system of persecution, terrorisation, and eviction by violence. 
Threats were followed by severe beatings and the complete or 
partial annexation of land, stock and implements by the Greek 
refugees. In fairness to the Greek Government, it must be said 
that it did not possess a police force adequate to the unprecedented 
situation. Even if sufficient gendarmes, however, had been avail- 
able, it is doubtful whether the Bulgarians would have been 
accorded fair protection, since the minor officials on the spot were 
not only antagonistic to them, but frequently treated them with 
physical violence when they complained of their wrongs to the 
higher officials. 

Precisely the same process of forcible expulsion has been 
visited by the Bulgarian refugees in turn upon the Greek villagers 
in Bulgaria—though the Greeks in this case are not numerous. 
The third instance of violent ejection will doubtless be supplied 
following upon the present movement of 200,000 refugees by the 
Greek Government from the Peloponnesus and the island into 
Western Macedonia. Land is available there for the settlement 
of large numbers, but there are already in that region about 
150,000 Bulgar-speaking Macedonians, already mentioned. There 
is every reason to fear that the infiltration of Greek refugees 
amongst these Bulgarians will be followed by the now familiar 
process of eviction by terrorism. 

The actual condition in which the refugees are living is too 
sadly familiar to demand much exposition. Many could be 
seen living and sleeping in the rain and mud without any 
protection whatever, others under canvas or similar meagre 
shelter. The more fortunate were camped in old factories or 
discarded military buildings, such as the German Zeppelin shed. 
It is not to be wondered at that the continuance of these economic 
distresses carries with it the risk of dangerous political unrest. 
There is not the slightest doubt that Russian Communist pro- 
paganda is actively carried on amongst the refugees, and that the 
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Bolsheviks use Bulgaria as a central means of disseminating 
revolutionary discontent throughout the Balkans. This position 
provides the Government with a considerable spur to an energetic 
effort to deal with the refugee problem. It is perfectly aware, 
as are the agents of Moscow, that the Bulgarian population of 
peasant proprietors can never be won over to Communism. But 
Moscow is quite content with its present opportunity of making 
the most of Bulgaria’s unhappy economic position. If any serious 
outbreaks occurred, such as were feared as a result of the Sofia 
Cathedral outrage, the Government would be greatly hampered 
by the smallness of the police force and the voluntary army. 
The latter is poor in quality, politically unreliable, and costly to 
maintain. Add to this the fact that the Agrarian Party, forcibly 
disbanded by the Presenit, Government, is a.constant and hovering 
menace to the latier:s.existence, and it‘may réadily be understood 
how serious and. eames a peer seinen omer might suddenly 
become. 

If it be asked what ha ve tiie: Bulgatian? Rinieenniee and people 
done to help thew syffering compatriots, the answer is, as in the 
case of Greece, their atmmogst, but with a vast-difference of circum- 
stances. Foreign charitabie help has poured into Greece, as into 
other stricken countries of Europe, and the League of Nations 
raised a loan of ten millions sterling for the settlement of Greek 
refugees. To the Bulgarians only very meagre outside help has 
been vouchsafed—a little from the American Red Cross through 
the Bulgarian Red Cross, and a more notable contribution from 
the British Save the Children Fund, which deserves separate 
mention. The peasants amongst or near whom the refugees have 
wandered have been particularly generous in giving both food 
and money. The Bulgarian Government has spent large sums on 
relief, and the fact that the taxes for the year 1924-25 are 60 per 
cent. higher than those of the previous year is eloquent of the 
strain imposed upon the finances of a country already almost 
bankrupt. I spoke with many officials, both in Sofia and in the 
field, and was deeply impressed by their anxious alarm and their 
sincere desire to labour for the practical alleviation of the plight 
of the refugees and the dangerous situation in which their country 
finds itself. 

Bulgaria is without friends. She is the Cinderella of Europe, 
or, to vary the figure, the black sheep of the Balkans, She is 
paying the bitter price of her treachery to the Allies in 1913, and 
for ‘ backing the wrong horse’ in 1916. The burning resentment 
felt by her people at the treatment meted out to them by the con- 
querors is, nevertheless, unmitigated by any sense of guilt on their 
part. Deprived of much of their richest territory, disarmed and 
made helpless in the midst of enemies, charged with the additional 
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burden of reparations, the Bulgarian people see in the refugee 
problem the last straw. 

Putting aside the remote prospect of any considerable charitable 
aid from abroad, we may now confine ourselves to the only prac- 
tical measures of any consequence—the work of the Greco- 
Bulgarian Commission, already mentioned, the possibility of the 
League of Nations assisting settlement, as in Greece, and the 
efforts of the Colonisation Department of the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment. As to the first, it is usual in Bulgaria to refer to the 
Commission in terms of derision, because it has achieved little or 
nothing in the all-important matter of settling and liquidating 
the claims of peasants exchanged on either side. In four years 
only four such claims have been proved and liquidated, and as 
long a period again must elapse. ‘before. thé claims are fully dealt 
with. Inthe meantime, what are the dispossessed peasants to do? 
The arrangement \ was that they were to receive 10. per cent. down 
in cash and special bonds’ issued by the Commission to cover the 
balance of go pef cent. ‘of their ‘property. But the Commission 
has no money for the advances, and no actual payments have 
been made ; nor have the ‘ponds beer, issaéd. The 10 per cent. 
cash due would be of some sthall tise for mortgaging purposes in 
the country the refugee is quitting, but the 90 per cent. balance 
in bonds would be of little or no practical value to finance settle- 
ment, despite the expectation that the refugees could obtain 
credit on them at reasonable rates of interest. It is impossible to 
see any way out of this impasse but by a foreign loan designed to 
enable the Commission’s scheme to be carried out to its logical 
conclusion. 

As to the degree of blame attaching to the Commission itself, 
one cannot agree with the contemptuous references to its slowness; 
Political complications are largely responsible for that, and I gained 
the impression throughout the Balkans that, wherever questions 
of exchange or settlement of populations involve more than 
one set of national representatives, every conceivable kind of 
obstruction, delay and incompetence is to be found. Where a 
single Government is concerned, on the other hand, with the 
settlement of its own nationals, a much happier state of things 
is usual, 

The League of Nations not having yet granted Bulgaria’s 
urgent requests for a settlement loan on the lines of the Greek 
scheme, the Department of Colonisation and State Domains has 
made, and is making, considerable efforts to prepare the way 
for a comprehensive plan of settlement. The officials supplied 
me with the following figures based on the Cadastral Survey up 
to July 1, 1925, showing the total area of land of all kinds available 
to the Government : 
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Dekars 









1. From readjustment of communal boundaries 479,000 
2. Statelands. ; ‘ ’ : . 102,000 
3. Forest or scrub lands ’ ; : - 64,000 
4. Requisitioned private lands 34,000 











Total . 679,000 










Of this total only 425,000 dekars (about 106,000 acres) are suitable 
for agriculture. The final result of the survey will yield increases 
in some of these categories, chiefly in the third. The experts 
consider that, by draining or clearing over many years and at 
great expense, another 400,000 dekars (100,000 acres) could be 
rendered suitable. The question remains, How many applicants 
are there for this actual and prospective total ? 

One of the special difficulties of the Bulgarian Government is 
to satisfy the needs of the existing peasantry, who have quite as 
good a claim to a share of the new land as the refugees. It is 
estimated that there are 40,000 families in this position. Thus the 
minimum number of applicants for the ultimate 206,000 acres that 
may be available is 53,000—an average of less than four acres per 
family. This meagre dividend will be still further reduced by 
any fresh influx of refugees. Moreover, to enable the Bulgarian 
Government to carry out the work of reclamation of waste lands 
(forming practically half the total reserves), it is calculated that 
about one million sterling is required. It is hoped that the 
League of Nations will consent to arrange for the provision of 
this sum as a guaranteed loan, and a similar amount to make 
possible the fulfilment of the Exchange Commission’s work and 
the completion of refugee settlement in Bulgaria. 

Before concluding it may be interesting to note what can be 
done by reference to a successful experiment in community 
settlement of refugees now being carried out near Straldja, in the 
Jambol district of Bulgaria. This scheme is the work of the 
British Save the Children Fund, whose officers conceived the idea 
of utilising a few thousand pounds placed at their disposal by 
private donors to show what can be done in the direction of well- 
planned settlement, even in the face of almost heart-breaking 
obstacles. Fifty refugee families were chosen for settlement, 
half of them Macedonians and half Thracians. The site was 
surveyed only in May of this year. Vexatious delays inseparable 
from Government. bureaucracy prevented any real start being 
made, except with the sowing, before August. When I visited 
the settlement in the middle of September a large proportion of 
the houses and outbuildings were half completed, the first crops 
had been reaped, and the day-to-day routine was a model of 
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regularity and industry. This remarkable result is almost entirely 
due to the Save the Children Fund administrator on the spot, Mr. 
Lawrence Webster, whose brilliant organising work in the Russian 
famine so deeply impressed all of us who saw it. The refugees 
alone could not possibly have coped with such a scheme. The 
Government could not have shown any preference to one group 
of refugees by undertaking it. Outside benevolence has thus 
achieved not only something well worth doing for its own sake, 
but has stimulated the Government into all kinds of helpful 
co-operation, and provided an excellent model for any compre- 
hensive plan of settlement that may be undertaken by the League 
of Nations. The cottages were far better built than those of the 
Settlement Commission of the League which I saw later in Greece, 
and a great many other profitable lessons could be gleaned from 
the Straldja scheme. 

It is to be hoped that Europe will presently awaken fully to 
the dire need of Bulgaria and at least proffer her as much help as 
has been so efficacious in the case of Austria, Hungary, and 
Greece. Without such assistance the comprehensive reconstruc- 
tion of Europe will suffer from a breach that must endanger the 
security of the whole. 

MEREDITH ATKINSON. 





THE FEDERATED STATES OF EUROPE 


Ir statesmanship is correctly defined as the capacity for turning 
to advantage circumstances of the moment for the purposes of 
succeeding generations, there has never been a time in the history 
of this world which afforded greater opportunities for the exercise 
of this gift. Like opportunities are almost invariably created by 
hardships and difficulties the logical and almost inevitable conse- 
quences of long-standing follies. The world finds itself embar- 
rassed by chaotic and apparently insuperable obstacles which 
stand in the way of present comfort or future progress. This 
and that palliative is attempted without avail. The root cause 
becomes gradually appreciated. Then follows a murmur steadily 
increasing in volume calling for its removal. 

Rarely before have so many nations, or such a large multitude 
of people, been confronted at one and the same time by the 
baffling consequences of follies which were common to all. Out 
of this circumstance the greatness of the opportunity arises. Vast 
but common difficulties have brought about a realisation of 
common interests. 

The outstanding embarrassments of Europe at the present 
time are so obvious that I hesitate to enumerate them. For the 
purpose of my ultimate argument I must, however, do so. They 
are as follows :— 

1. Almost universal poverty, with the corresponding lack of 
credit. 

2. Mutual fear of nations, exhibiting itself in still swollen arma- 
ments and consequent expenditure, thus aggravating and 
accentuating clause I. 

3. Mutual commercial jealousy of nations, exhibiting itself in 
tariff walls. 

It is submitted that they have all arisen out of a deep-rooted 
fallacy, namely, that the interests of nations in some strange way 
are essentially antagonistic. 

It would have been hard to find a Yorkshireman in 1914 
prepared to assert that the devastation of rival Lancashire would 
advance the commercial interests of Yorkshire. The commercial 
interests of Germany and England, however, seemed in a different 
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category. What German business man in the years 1914-1915 
would have dared to dispute the proposition that if England were 
destroyed as a commercial rival the commercial possibilities 
of Germany would be enormously increased ? How many Eng- 
lish industrialists at one time or another stimulated them- 
selves by the thought that with the German merchant fleet at the 
bottom of the sea English commerce would get a corresponding 
reaction? German armies under orders put their theories into 
practice. French machinery was deliberately destroyed. And 
yet no Prussian could have been found to argue that the commer- 
cial prosperity of Prussia would be advanced by creating commer- 
cial embarrassment in Saxony. He would have ridiculed the 
suggestion with all the contempt it deserved. The fallacy was 
devastating but universal. It was based on the assumption, of 
course utterly false, that only those individuals had a real common 
interest who recognised in some way a common system of govern- 
ment. It went farther even than that. It assumed that the 
interests of groups separately governed were antagonistic. 

Take now the opposite side of the picture. 

Many groups of people are bound together in federations in 
which the bonds between the separate units are slight, in which 
the powers delegated to the central body are strictly limited, in 
which a large measurement of self-government is retained by the 
parts. In respect of such federations, however lightly bound 
together, I do not know of a case in which it has been assumed 
that the prosperity and complete well-being of the one could but 
favourably react on the other, and vice versa. 

Wise statesmanship will not fail to observe these phenomena. 
Noting the tragic consequences of economic misconceptions, it will 
endeavour to create those conditions in which they seldom occur. 
It will not be difficult to demonstrate that a sure move has been 
already made. Paradoxical as it sounds, the almost universal 
poverty and misery of Europe may well lead to her salyation. No 
nation with complete confidence now can point the finger of scorn 
at any other nation. Standing together on the brink of disaster, we 
cannot fail to take common counsel together to prevent confusion 
from becoming worse confounded. A little honest, fearless think- 
ing, if it is general, is all that is required. 

It is no more true now than twenty years ago that the pros- 
perity or depression of the different European States react one on 
the other. There is, however, this difference. Failure to recog- 
nise this truism within the next few years might mean complete 
disaster. France, Germany, Russia, Austria, and Italy stand on 
the verge of bankruptcy. And who, incidentally, would now 
suggest that we should improve our commercial position by 
pushing any of them, late commercial rivals and potential future 
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rivals, still nearer the brink ? No less an authority than the late 
American Ambassador in England, writing a short time ago in one 
of the American reviews, affirmed his conviction that England, 
overwhelmed by debt, was finished as a first-class producing 
centre. The statement is probably exaggerated, but do not let 
us deceive ourselves. In the absence of drastic measures, our 
position is terribly serious, We sleep well at nights, not because 
we know of a solution, but because we have not dared to think. 
Visualise Europe as a whole. Are there any real signs of improve- 
ment ? The weekly list of bankruptcies in Germany is steadily 
increasing, and has already reached dimensions which are posi- 
tively appalling. It seems impossible to fix an approximate value 
to the French franc: France’s credit, in other words, has nearly 
reached vanishing point. The financial position of Italy is equally 
unsatisfactory. The whole of the proceeds of our income tax are 
consumed by interest on debt alone. There is no margin for safety. 
In the absence of some scheme not yet devised, a colossal millstone 
of debt will be the heritage of our children and our children’s 
children. No mention has been made of Russia and Austria. 

And yet there are grounds for real hope. The cause of the 
trouble has been rightly diagnosed. A deep-rooted fallacy has 
been shaken. It has at last been appreciated by the vast majority 
of people that the interests of nations are not essentially anta- 
gonistic, that prosperity no less than depression reacts, that every 
individual is concerned with the well-being of the whole, and that 
what applies to individuals applies also to nations. So that states- 
manship, which is unable to move too far in advance of generally 
accepted opinion, has now its chance. 

Locarno appears to me to have been a remarkable feat of 
statesmansbip, involving not only sagacity but very real courage 
on the part of each and every representative of the great nations 
involved. Each of them went boldly in advance of expressed 
public opinion. They gambled on the support which was subse- 
quently accorded them. They must have known, however, that 
the undertakings they so boldly gave might prove their own 
personal undoing. 

If the statesmen involved, however, were apprehensive as to 
the manner in which their commitments would be received in 
their respective countries, their fears were soon allayed. Their 
undertakings were in every case confirmed. Reproaches which 
might have been anticipated were not uttered. References, 
indeed, to the Pact as being but a beginning have been so general 
that Prince Chicherin, the Foreign Minister of Soviet Russia, has 
been moved to ask: ‘ Of what is Locarno a beginning?’ I will 
venture a reply. The query gives me an opportunity to indicate 
more clearly the conclusions which I have been approaching. 
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I suggest that Locarno is a beginning only, because— 

1. It recognises the principle that armaments will remain 
swollen so long as each part can rely on itself alone for the pur- 
poses of defence against external violence. 

2. It binds together the nations involved in a joint effort 
against violence. 

3. Although a common interest is frankly and freely recog- 
nised, the machinery temporarily erected for the purpose of 
maintaining it is clumsy, unwieldy and ineffective, and can be 
improved upon. 

4. It allays, but does not remove, the danger sought to be 
removed. 

The spirit of Locarno, universally accepted and applauded, 
will have been carried to its logical conclusion when— 

(a) The common interest is recognised by the surrender and 
definite delegation of powers to a central body whose discretion is 
exercised by a council consisting of representatives of all, but 
not dependent upon the good-will or good faith of any single 
individual or group. 

(6) Individual groups have recognised that the duty of sup- 
pressing violence and anarchy, even against themselves, is 
accepted by the whole, and that the central body alone has the 
right to use armed force. 

(c) All such steps have been taken as are necessary to give 
effect to (a) and (b) above. 

I need not point out that disarmament of individual nations 
would follow immediately and as of course upon this, and a state 
of affairs would be created in which the central body was in a 
position to carry out the duties it had thus by common consent 
undertaken and assumed. 

The proposal contemplates a federation of nations loosely 
bound together for one main purpose, namely, to reduce the huge 
burden of armaments and at the same time give added security. 
The actual effect, however, would be much more far-reaching. It 
is suggested that when once a common Government for the pur- 
pose of one common interest had been established, a tendency to 
delegate further powers for the purpose of advancing other common 
interests would exhibit itself at an early date. Tariff walls 
separating different European States would probably not survive 
a generation. 

Prior to unification—if I may give an example—all the South 
African Colonies had their own firmly-erected tariff walls. They 
fell, however, without a battle when the Act of Union came. 
And this happened soon after a bitter war and at a time when the 
apparently divergent interests of different States were strongly 
marked. Living in South Africa at the time, I opposed the 
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scheme of Union with some vigour, but none of my fears were 
realised when the Union was accomplished. Very considerable 
opposition came from Natal. There are probably, however, 
not twenty sane men in South Africa to-day who would undo 
the Union if they could. The suggestion to-day that the 
interests of individual States would be advanced by the erection 
of tariff walls within the Union would be ridiculed. The United 
States of America provide the same illustration. 

The fact that Great Britain is moving rapidly in the direction 
of Protection would assist the process rather than otherwise. In 
five years’ time, more even than to-day, every nation will have 
something definite and tangible to offer in return for a right of 
free entry into the markets of Europe. 

To come back to my original point. Were we wrong in 
assuming, as we did before the war, that the interests of the 
different nations in Europe were mutually antagonistic ? Is it 


- true, upon the other hand, that no nation in Europe can 


advance in prosperity without favourably reacting upon the 
others? Is it true that our present misery is the direct result of 
our own deliberate actions arising out of assumptions which we 
now know were utterly fallacious? Is it true that if we were 
blind to the obvious all the other nations of Europe were equally 
blind ? 

Is it true that for 500 years nothing has been done to bring 
home to the minds of the people the true economic facts, and 
that untrue doctrines have been propagated ? 

To solve our difficulties we want a scheme—any scheme— 
which insures against death by violence or starvation of any of 
the parts, which guarantees scope for the genius, the inventive 
capacity and the industry of all our peoples, and the reduction 
of waste toa minimum. Imagine France, Germany, and England 
alone federated together for certain limited purposes striving 
boldly together to ensure their survival as a whole. Who would 
then have misgivings as to the final result ? 

It was probably not a coincidence that the League of Nations 
scheme was first drafted by a citizen of that continent which has 
benefited so greatly by a Union of States. More than any of the 
other statesmen present at Versailles, President Wilson devoted 
his energies to the task of devising means of preventing future 
wars. Questions of boundaries and frontiers interested him only 
to the extent that their clumsy or faulty settlement tended to 
create such friction as might retard the one ultimate end he 
always had in view, namely, Union. Can it be doubted that, 
thinking of the United States of America, he visualised always a 
federated Europe ? 

Had he talked in those days of the United States of Europe, 
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had he hinted at the possibility of such a thing, he would have 
been but a blunderer. What Englishman or Frenchman in those 
days would have tolerated the suggestion that he should con- 
template making common cause with his late enemy ? His scheme 
was nevertheless so devised that it was possible for Germany and 
Austria to gain admittance at an early date on terms that were 
not humiliating. And the distance between a League and a 
Federation of Nations is not unduly great. 

It cannot, of course, be denied that there are certain vital and 
material differences. The former depends only on contract, the 
duties of executive remaining always in the parts. No entity is 
recognised. Any part may retire at will in the event of a decision 
temporarily displeasing to itself. A league lacks, and must lack, 
permanency. Violent disputes between the parts will ensure its 
ultimate dissolution. It does not sufficiently contemplate human 
frailties. 

A federation, upon the other hand, has definite rights of 
government with sole powers in respect thereof. It recognises no 
rights of executive remaining in the parts in respect of matters 
delegated. The parts are fully represented in the whole, but the 
whole decides. No matter can be safely delegated unless and 
until the bona fides of the whole, and the interest of the whole, in 
respect of the matter delegated have been established. It follows, 
therefore, and it is freely admitted, that a federation of European 
States can hardly be contemplated until, for example, Europe 
as a whole recognises an interest in the survival of France or 
Germany almost as complete as that of France or Germany 
themselves. 

The Treaty of Locarno is a great step forward, because it 
tends to alleviate fear and the antagonisms arising out of fear. 
The contracting parties hold the power, which the League does not 
possess, of curbing disruptive forces which might have smashed 
the League. It gives permanence to the League, through which 
alone probably a closer and more satisfactory union can come. 

And here I would like to say that I am in no way venturing 
to criticise European statesmanship since the war. If I am right 
in my firm belief that our mutual difficulties are such that they 
can only be solved by means of a united effort centrally directed, 
I believe also that no better or more speedy means towards that 
end could have been devised. Public opinion was not ready for a 
more rapid advance. No patient will consent to a surgical opera- 
tion until the presence of disease has been diagnosed with cer- 
tainty, nor to one more drastic than the circumstances demand. 

Creation of the League represented a great advance. A 
mutual interest was recognised and a means of mutual discussion 
and recommendation provided. Farther at the moment it would 
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have been probably unwise to go. Locarno removed a great 
danger and obstacles standing in the way. 

Through the League Europe as a whole has gradually grown 
to realise, first, that there are certain matters in regard to which 
a satisfactory conclusion can only be reached by a central council 
truly representative, and, secondly, that there are no difficulties 
inherent to Europe which render improbable completely equitable 
decisions by a central council. It has so well performed its func- 
tions that any doubts once entertained as to its bona fides have 
been dissipated. 

The main duty entrusted to it has been that of devising means 
of reducing the chances of war in Europe to a minimum. The 
main difficulty confronting it is that still created by mutual 
jealousies and fears. Can it be doubted that the ideal solution, if 
such were possible, would be the complete surrender of the right 
_ and power to wage war by every potential war-maker upon 

the duty of maintaining peace and order being entrusted to a 
central body representative of every part? Nothing short of 
this can bring about a real and final solution. Unless and until 
it is done the mutual interests of the nations will remain over- 
shadowed by mutual antagonisms. We have to deal with human 
beings, not angels. 

The erection of the necessary machinery presents no real 
difficulty. Mutual distrust is the only obstacle. It will be felt, 
until the irrevocable step has been taken, that no central Govern- 
ment, however truly representative, could be trusted to deal 
with the whole as a whole and protect the parts as they would 
protect themselves. Such fears have always been experienced by 
groups of peoples confronted with similar difficulties and con- 
templating a similar move. A very short time only has usually 
elapsed before they have been finally dissipated. If such powers 
as I have indicated were entrusted to the Council of the League, 
it could call itself what it liked. It would, in fact, be the Govern- 
ment of the Federated States of Europe. 

It is possible to imagine a federation in which powers necessary 
to ensure internal peace alone were delegated. Our difficulties 
being what they are, however, it is almost inconceivable that they 
would remain long thus limited. Time would bring with it a 
general realisation of the advantages to be obtained by entrusting 
to the whole powers in respect of which the interests of the parts 
were identical. 

It would soon become obvious that protection from violence 
was not the only common need which could be best surveyed from 
a central position. It is surely obvious, for example, that the 
present economic state of France and Germany is the concern of 
Europe as a whole. If the position of either degenerated much 
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further and became chaotic, there is hardly a part of Europe 
which would not feel the reaction. There is, however, no machi- 
nery which enables Europe as a whole even to discuss this position 
—fraught with tragic possibilities. 

A hundred years ago it might well have been denied that the 
fortunes of different nations were independent to the extent that 
has been suggested. That, however, is an excuse for the existence 
of the present state of affairs rather than an argument in favour 
of its continuance. Vast changes have come almost unnoticed. 
It is probably not an exaggeration to say that, owing to the pro- 
gress made in means of transport and communication, the com- 
mercial world of London is in closer touch with that of Berlin 
to-day than it was with that of Glasgow but a comparatively 
small number of years ago. 

Even twenty-five years ago the difficulty of transport alone 
was an almost insuperable obstacle standing in the way of any- 
thing in the nature of a central Government. The advent of 
aeroplanes, however, has effected a revolution as complete in this 
respect as electricity in the matter of communication. This 
difficulty no longer remains. 

The scheme now proposed would then have been ridiculed, 
and even to-day will strike many as being Utopian and imprac- 
ticable. That, however, is possibly because we have not yet 
accustomed ourselves to a new order of things. We have already 
created a League of Nations, any weakening of the influence of 
which would be universally deplored, whose decisions are already 
held to be morally binding. A Council of the same League 
with powers to enforce its decisions would be a Government of 
the Federation contemplated. To-day it can recommend. To- 
morrow it would legislate within limits strictly circumscribed. Is 
the change proposed so vast ? 

I do not shrink for a moment from the position that the pro- 
posed body would need to be endowed with powers to legislate 
and create those sanctions which it deemed necessary for the per- 
formance of its functions. Why should it not do so, for the thing 
is either good or bad? If it is good, why should we hesitate to 
endow it with those real powers which would make it permanent 
and increase enormously its potentialities ? 

It is a sublime opportunity, I repeat, for statesmanship. The 
soil is well prepared. Imagination coupled with courage alone is 
needed. A call for common sacrifice and a common effort in 
response to a common danger would meet a surprising and 
almost universal response. If England led the way the result 
would be assured. 

C. E. LosEsy. 














MIAMI 


I HAVE come to Miami, ‘the Wonder City of the South’ (to 
use one of the phrases which the Florida ‘realtors,’ or real 
estate agents, are so good at inventing). I have been lured 


hither not by the possibilities of investing money, but by. 


the human interest of the scene; and, though there is much in 
this ‘ boom’ that is repugnant to me, I think that a description 


- of it might possibly suggest some ideas to the immigration agents 


of Canada and Australasia, from which countries I recently 
returned. 

There is a curious similarity between this ‘ stampede of 1925’ 
and the Californian ‘ gold rush’ of 1849. There are also, of 
course, differences. This is a ‘ gold rush’ without the gold, an 
oil bonanza without the oil. There were tangible values behind 
the boom in California, Klondyke, Oklahoma, Texas and Arizona, 
but in Florida the land is being sold and resold at ever-increasing 
prices, with which values have long since ceased to keep pace. 

Superficially, also, there is a difference between the Californian 
boom of 1849 and the Florida boom of 1925. The adventurers 
who crowd into Miami do not wear revolvers strapped to their 
belts, do not bestride dusty horses, and do not treat strangers to 
drinks at bars. They drive their own automobiles, carry no 
weapons, and drink coffee or buttermilk. Yes, I have actually 
seen a bar full of hardy prospectors in their shirtsleeves drinking— 
buttermilk ! The bar was labelled ‘ Dairy produce,’ and the clean, 
well-dressed youths who acted as ‘ bar-tenders’ had the air of 
English public school boys. I did not ask them how they had got 
to Florida, but I must say that ‘ bootlegging ’ is one of the main 
industries of this State—‘ bootlegging ’ of immigrants and liquor 
from Cuba. I might add that never, along any beach I ever 
traversed, in any part of the world, did I find so many empty 
whisky bottles as I have found along Miami Beach. These 
bottles all bore Scotch labels, and were especially numerous in the 
vicinity of the palatial hotels. 

As for motor cars, they are legion. The motor car, indeed, 
and the good roads are the principal factors in the creation of this 
boom. One great open space in front of the Royal Palm Hotel 
gil 
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contains from 5000 to 10,000 automobiles, and in the city they 
are parked on the flat roofs of houses. 

The automobile licence-tags on these cars indicate that they 
come from all parts of the United States, and an examination of 
the official statistics on the subject shows that during the month 
of September 50,000 automobiles crossed into Florida over the 
St. John River bridge. Among those cars were two from Hawaii, 
forty-six from Canada, and 443 from California, while the district 
_of Columbia and every State in the Union were represented, save 
Idaho. 

“Is there anything in this boom?’ ‘ How long will it last ?’ 
One hears these questions daily, and hears all sorts of answers to 
them. The pessimists say that, without industries or minerals or 
any great natural beauty, this swollen city of Miami cannot 
maintain its present position and is sure to get a bad setback. 
About half the population, they maintain, is composed of realtors, 
who are only gamblers, incapable of bringing permanent prosperity 
to the city. 

The optimists, on the other hand, give concrete cases of 
success, and, though this proves nothing, it keeps the boom going, 
for people say, ‘ If he made $100,000 in six months, why shouldn’t 
I?’ The optimists are certainly able to indicate men who made 
over 1000 per cent. profit. This is due to the fact that land in 
Miami is sometimes dearer than it is in New York. Several 
months ago the famous site of Delmonico’s at the north-east 
corner of Forty-fourth Street and Fifth Avenue, New York, sold 
for more than $212 a square foot, and this transaction marked 
the highest price ever paid for land in the United States. But 
still more recently $300 a square foot was paid for land in Miami. 
And rents are higher in Miami than in New York. A tiny store in 
Flagler Street, Miami’s main thoroughfare, covering only 15 feet 
by 25 feet, has been leased at $18,000 a year, and other stores in 
Flagler and Miami Streets bring an average rental of $30,000 a 
year, although similar locations in Broadway, New York, may be 
had for $5000 less. A lot which sold for $800 in the business 
centre of Miami Beach when the development was young was 
recently leased for $150,000: $1000 a month rental was paid for 
the smallest lemonade-stand. 

It is the same in other parts of Florida. Last spring three men, 
one of them Mr. John H. Perry, publisher of the Jacksonville 
Journal, bought 10,000 acres of land south of Tampa for $30 an 
acre, but before the papers could be drawn up and signed they had 
a firm offer of $60 an acre, an overnight profit of $300,000! A 
lady who had decided to live in Florida bought a house in St. 
Petersburg, Florida, last December for $12,000. Her furniture 
was still in the goods station when she was offered $20,000 for 
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the house. She sold, bought a lot, and went to an hotel to live 
while she was having a house built just as she wanted it, when 
she was offered a $5000 profit on her lot. 

Space is certainly at a premium in Miami; and some owners 
of rooms are making money by letting out desks in these rooms to 
realtors. Each desk is an ‘ office’ in itself and pays a rental of 
$100 a month. There are frequently a score or more of such 
‘ offices’ ina room, In Tampa the proprietor of a gasoline filling 
station recently refused $800,000 for his corner: he is holding 
out for $1,000,000. A Camden lawyer who invested 4 little in 
Miami Beach in 1917 now holds $20,000,000 worth of property. 
A soda-water clerk from New York made $100,000 in one year by 
lucky investments. 

The optimists maintain that Florida has as much chance of 
permanent success as California, the principal asset of which also is 
its climate. They point out that whereas it takes five days for a 
New Yorker to get to San Francisco by a tiresome railway journey 
it only takes him about forty hours to reach Miami by railway or 
steamer. Most people come by motor. One can even come in a 
small boat all the way from Philadelphia by inland waterways. 

The fact that one can escape from a wintry Manhattan to a 
warm Miami in less than two days is certainly of importance, 
But will many New Yorkers make permanent winter homes for 
themselves in Florida? Many of them have already done so. 
Any schoolboy on Palm Beach will reel off for you the names on 
the long list of millionaires who have established themselves there. 
And, according to the optimists, when prices become normal, men 
of moderate means will also establish themselves in Florida, and 
the coming industrialisation of the new South on the basis of 
cotton, tobacco, and steel will send many wealthy people from 
Georgia, Alabama, and the Carolinas to join them. And once 
these wealthy people are interested in maintaining the prosperity 
of Florida they will succeed in doing so, if they have to create 
new industries. Even now, however, Florida is not purely 
agricultural: according to the census of 1920, the value of its 
manufactures was then worth over $200,000,000 a year. 

I have already remarked that the Florida boom is partly due 
to good motors and good roads. I might add that it is also due 
to general prosperity in America, and to the incorporation in the 
constitution of Florida of a pledge that there shall never be any 
income or inheritance taxes levied by the State. How rapidly 
New Zealand, say, would fill up with the hunted middle class of 
England if only the Parliament at Wellington gave a similar 
pledge ! 

Even a cursory examination of American history shows that 
American economic progress is preferred in rushes. Forty years 
VoL. XCIX—No. 588 Q 
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ago there was a similar rush for land in Kansas and Nebraska. 
Then came the turn of Minnesota and California. The sub- 
sidence of the boom in those cases left many people with land 
for which they could not get a quarter of what they had paid 
for it; and, as I have already pointed out, the reaction will be 
worse in Florida, because many people have gone to Florida to 
consume and to speculate, whereas they went to the West and the 
North-West to produce. Ultimately the amazing profits in 
Florida will be paid by the unlucky final owners, who will find 
that there is no market for the lots they have purchased at prices 
far beyond any possible capitalisation of the land’s earning power. 

Individuals will lose, but Florida will gain. It will gain by the 
completion of enormous public works that will be of permanent 
benefit, of excellent buildings, of new steamship services, of new 
railways. New ports will be constructed; railways will be 
double-tracked ; jetties costing nearly half a million will be built 
at Boca Raton. St. Augustine proposes to build a sea-wall costing 
$500,000 ; Sarasota will build a sea-wall and water-front costing 
$1,000,000. The Peninsular Terminal Company has announced 
that it will undertake at Miami and Miami Beach harbour improve- 
ments costing $10,000,000. The Daytona-New Smyrna district 
has just voted an issue of bonds to the extent of $1,500,000 for 
deepening and developing the harbour of Daytona and New 
Smyrna. A Miami company will spend $6,000,000 on bulkheads 
and reclamation work. A Tampa company has secured a large 
tract of land for $500,000, and means to construct warehouses and 
docks on it. The water-front improvements at Fort Lauderdale 
will cost $10,000,000. Hollywood, Florida, is going to build a 
$15,000,000 harbour, for which General Goethals, of Panama Canal 
fame, is consulting engineer. These are only a few of the enter- 
prises under way or projected. 

When the present boom subsides there will be many fine 
buildings in Florida, and, presumably, they will not be so dear as 
they are now. At present house accommodation is certainly 
dear—so dear that, during the autumn, many artisans, unable to 
pay the exorbitant rents asked for rooms, slept in the parks with 
newspapers for bed-sheets, A room at a first-class hotel costs 5/. 
a day, but it is possible to get a very bad room in a tenth-rate 
hotel for $3 a day. 

Owing to the freight congestion, due to the influx of visitors, 
even food supplies were at one time affected, and some localities 
were left for days without ice, eggs, fresh milk, and vegetables. 

The Press has gained by the boom. Though Miami has a 
permanent population of only 150,000, it has four flourishing 
dailies, one of them so flourishing that it has built itself a tower 
twenty-six stories high, Another Miami paper, the Herald, is 
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said to have had during the first nine months of 1925 the largest 
volume of advertising of any newspaper in the world. 

Whole streets of steel and concrete have been built in the 
towns of Florida. Mammoth hotels are being erected. Railway 
stations are being reconstructed. Thousands of miles of new 
paved highways have been laid down. Bridges, sometimes six 
miles long, have been flung over bays just to shorten the distances 
between cities of no great size. Best of all, the swampy Ever- 
glades are being reclaimed and drained of the water which 
annualiy inundates 5,000,000 acres. The reclaimed land is 
yielding a crop worth $500 an acre, May not a similar wave of 
enthusiasm bring under cultivation the Mali bush of Australia ? 

If we look at the matter from a different point of view, all 
the United States will become interested in Florida, and money 
from the North-eastern States will find its way to Florida. An 
American Riviera will be created, and will get many American 
dollars that would otherwise go to Nice and Monte Carlo. And 
after all, from the American point of view, the Mediterranean 
Riviera is not what it used to be. The royalties and the grand 
dukes who used to lend a lustre to it are not there now, It still, 
of course, has its long wine-lists and its gambling-tables—but I 
have already described the whisky bottles on Miami Beach; and 
as for gambling, the speculations in land, which I have also 
described, reduce the Monte Carlo style of gambling to the level 
of a hat-trick performed at a village fair. The development of 
Florida by Northern money will bring about greater intimacy 
between North and South, efface any traces of the old bitterness 
that may still remain, and conduce to the better mixing of the 
ingredients in Uncle Sam’s melting-pot. 

Some features of the ‘boom’ will repel Europeans. One 
feature is the unscrupulous realtor who sells worthless lots 
and gets widows of limited means to sign on dotted lines. 
Dickens’ description of Zephaniah Scadder and Gen. Choke, 
promoters of the ‘new city of Eden,’ applies to some of the 
Florida realtors. As for the language used by those gentlemen 
in their advertisements, it would probably be less repellent to 
Englishmen of to-day than to Englishmen of Dickens’ day, but 
sometimes it can only be described as ear-splitting. The painted 
and printed appeals of the realtors rise in intensity as one goes 
south into Florida, until they attain a frantic climax in Miami. 
The language in which those appeals are couched is slangy, 
ungrammatical, full of mixed metaphors, but eloquent in its own 
way, inexhaustible, and filled with a semi-religious, semi-patriotic 
fervour which is very effective in America. This religious tinge 
may be due to the fact that some of the realtors are clergymen. In 
the summer-time one real estate agent in St, Petersburg, Florida, 
Q2 
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adorns a pulpit in an old Cape Cod church. The founder of Coral 
Gables is a clergyman’s son. Great importance is attached to 
religion in Florida. Advertisers of desirable lots always take care 
to point out that those lots are close toa church. The proportion 
of churches in Miami is nearly as high as it is in Moscow; and 
though the men attend church in their shirtsleeves, they do 
attend, and in a devout spirit. When I speak of religion, I may 
add that there are many Jews in Miami, as is shown by the names, 
the synagogues, and the large number of Jewish eating-houses 
and restaurants. 

To give an idea of the way in which the realtors draw up their 
advertisements, one who advertises in a high-class paper heads 
his column simply ‘ America’s Big Problems,’ and begins on a note 
of grave and stately eloquence about the divorce question. On 
paragraph 23 we are told that ‘ building a home is the duty of 
every man.’ Then we are led, by an easy transition, to ‘ Schenley 
Park on Red Road, beside the Miami-Biltmore hotel,’ where ‘ the 
man of means’ is advised to buy a home because ‘ it is close to 
the University of Miami, near the Mahi Temple of the Mystic 
Shrine, and adjacent to everything that makes life pleasanter and 
happier.’ 

Of course there are other styles of appeal, for the Florida 
realtor is all things to all men. He drags in everything that will 
help him to sell his lots—cupidity, religion, patriotism, romance, 
poetry, bad French, and the Gulf Stream. On the Venetian Isles 
the realtors have built an Italian campanile for the sake of the 
local colour it throws, and they stoutly maintain that their 
artificial isles are better than the real article. To throw a glamour 
over their ‘ garden cities’ they use the names of the Spaniards 
(whom they robbed), the Red Indians (whom they exterminated), 
and the Buccaneers (whom they hanged). To‘ boost’ Miami they 
use the names of Mr. Thomas A. Edison, Mr. Ford, Mr. Hamilton 
Holt, Mr. Arthur Brisbane (of the New York Journal), Mr. John 
McCormack, and the late Mr. William Jennings Bryan, because 
Mr. McCormack once visited Florida, Mr. Ford has a house 
there, and Messrs. Holt and Brisbane have land there. Mr. 
Bryan also had a house there; and his presence in Miami was 
skilfully utilised by the realtors. One would continually find 
Mr. Bryan’s name coupled with the name of Miami, and occasion- 
ally in the picture papers one would see beautiful coloured sketches 
of ‘the silver-tongued orator of Nebraska’ standing beside a 
royal palm on the Florida seashore while the red sun rose out of 
the sea. 

A number of ‘ English aristocrats’ have also, we are told, 
settled in Florida. Thus the serious-minded are won over by 
photographs of grave statesmen, while the young are impressed 
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by excellent sketches of lightly-clad ladies hovering over bathing- 
pools in the month of December. Lovers of the Orient are dazzled 
by pictures of camels and turbaned Arabs in the advertisements, 
though it is difficult to see what they have got to do with Florida. 

As an ordinary rule this eloquence is aimed at the ‘ hard- 
headed’ average man. A good specimen of what I mean is 
to be found in a half-page advertisement of a Mr. Williams, a Miami 
realtor, in the Miami Tribune. It is entitled ‘ Just Got Back ! 
A Hot Shot from J. K. Williams,’ and is in the form of a feverish 
telegram from which I take the following extracts : 


This is a straight-from-the-shoulder message to MY FRIENDS,—GET 
IT AND GET IT QUICK! I had to make a rush trip to New York, and, believe 
me, I am glad to be back in time to get my friends in on the BEST THING 
YET. . . . Now GET THIS Quick! . . . When I discovered Lake Stearns 
I knew I had found the best land in Florida. . . . With me is Mr. Walter 
T. Spalding, President of the Spalding Construction Company of New 
* York and Miami, . . . a nationally known constructor. . . . He has put 
his OWN money into this proposition and will handle the construction of 


all utilities at Lake Stearns. 

Mr. WALTER DuNHAM, . . . aman of great vision, will direct the selling 
campaign of this property to the public. 

These two associates and I are going to PUT THIS OVER, and YOU are 
COMING IN ON IT. . . . You ARE coming in with me on the first $150,000 
we are going to put in because you KNOw ME and believe in my judgment. 
I want $5000 out of you for this proposition. . . . Now DON’T WRITE ME. 
I won’T HAVE TIME TO SCRATCH A PEN. I have given you the facts and am 
offering you a FINAL OPPORTUNITY to get in RIGHT Now. SEND ME YOUR 
CHECK, and I will put it in the BANK. . . . This is a personal message from 
me to you. You want to make some REAL MONEY Now. Get in and come 
on while the PROPOSITION IS HOT. 


In most of these advertisements there is that curious mixture 
of modern slang and archaic, semi-poetic diction which one 
notices so much in America, where the newspapers, for example, 
always use the verb ‘ slay ’ instead of ‘ kill.’ Sometimes we find 
ourselves on the level of pigeon-English of the style employed 
by the Chicago eating-houses, which, for the benefit of their large 
foreign clientéle, advertise ‘A Good Eat’ when they mean ‘ good 
food.’ Thus we have in Miami ‘ A Good Buy,’ ‘ A Boca Raton 
Steal,’ etc., the verb being used instead of the substantive. Less 
objectionable is the sham antique, also used in England, ‘ Ye Olde 
Tea Shoppe,’ ‘ Ye Olde Beautie Shoppe,’ and ‘ Ye Olde Motor 
Garage ’—the last mentioned from Honolulu, though probably 
copied from an original somewhere in the United States. 
Sentimental, sugary phrases beloved by the American school- 
mistress are also common, phrases like ‘ The Sun-kist City,’ ‘ The 
City where a city ought to be,’ ‘ The Latch-string City,’ ‘ Great 
is Miami, and Miami’s Greatest Unit is Coral Gables.’ The 
‘ publicity man ’ of every garden city gets hold of a pet phrase like 
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this, and uses it continuously ; but instead of getting mad and 
‘slaying ’ him the public unconsciously adopt the phrase, which 
often influences their judgment to an extraordinary extent. This 
principle of suggestion and iteration runs through all American 
advertising. In the New York Subway, probably the worst 
underground railway in the world, the management praises itself 
in posters which declare that ‘ Ours is the Finest Railway in the 
World ’ and that ‘ Our Men Know their Jobs,’ with the result that 
many New Yorkers take these two statements as axiomatic. 

De Funiak Springs has for its motto the phrase ‘ Where the 
Highlands Meet the Gulf’; Sanford modestly calls itself ‘ The 
City Substantial.’ R. L. Stevenson, the Waverley Novels, Zane 
Gray, Hiawatha, and the Bible have all, apparently, been ran- 
sacked in the hunt for poetic phrases. 

The following is the beginning of an advertisement of Fort 
Myers, ‘ the City of Palms’: ‘ Southern tropical winds as mellow 
and soothing as the lilting notes of the harp; sweet perfume 
zephyrs, fragrant with the rich aroma of orange blossoms... .’ 
The whole passage is a wonderfully purple patch, but unfortunately 
it is too long to be given in full. 

One may scoff at the language of realtors, but it is not safe to 
scoff at their work, which sometimes turns out to be a success, 
beneficial to the whole State as well as to themselves. A seedy 
garage owner in Miami told me he had once scoffed at the Garden 
City of Coral Gables when that enterprise was in its infancy ; 
now he earns his livelihood by taking visitors out to look at it. 
It has thousands of houses, a hotel larger than the largest in 
London (and with a separate bath attached to every room), and 
a great university. To supply the building material needed for 
his colony the owner of Coral Gables recently chartered four large 
schooners, each with a carrying capacity of one million feet of 
lumber. But this gentleman deserves a word to himself. George 
E. Merrick, the owner of Coral Gables, is the son of a poor 
Congregational minister who built for himself near Miami a house 
which had more than the usual number of gables, and which was 
constructed of coral. These two circumstances gave young George 
an idea. I must say, however, that the houses in his colony are 
solidly and even artistically built, for apparently he employed 
good architects and paid them well. The architectural style is a 
modification of the Spanish, the houses being yellow of hue, with 
spacious verandahs and flat roofs. Each house is surrounded by 
its own little piece of land, and is absolutely detached. Many of 
the new buildings about Miami are ugly ; but modern architecture 
will, in my opinion, be a gainer by this building boom in Miami, 
where many millions of dollars have been spent in architectural 
experiments. A number of Cuban millionaires visited Coral 
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Gables this autumn to get plans of some of the houses which they 
most admired, for they themselves are thinking of building a 
‘Coral Gables’ colony of their own near Havana. Englishmen, 
Australians and New Zealanders who happen to be in Paris this 
winter will have an opportunity of inspecting a typical American 
cottage at the Exhibition there, and I think they should examine 
it carefully. In Australia the corrugated iron roofs were an eye- 
sore to the American naval visitors last July. 

Coral Gables is not, of course, the only pebble on the beach. 
There is also Del Verde, whose motto is ‘ Building a City where a 
City belongs.’ Boca Raton boasts that ‘ never before has such a 
combination of Florida’s genial climate and sapphire seas, golden 
coast and emerald verdure, been offered with such a background 
of social prestige and financial responsibility as assures the future 
of Boca Raton.’ There is ‘ Picture City’ (‘ Keep your eye on 
. Picture City, its studio section, its gorgeous Olympium, with its 
royal homes and, above all, New Deauville, the colony de luxe and 
the pride of Picture City ’). 

The Ritz-Carlton Park is advertised in the following statement, 
which does not, by the way, savour of republican simplicity and 
equality : 

This section is sensibly restricted, perfectly plotted, and to be divinely 
developed for a carefully chosen clientéle. ... This is a mile-square 
residential section to eventuate as the acme of perfection. To assure its 
completion and perpetuation as such, we have provided perpetual restriction 
against any form of commercial enterprise, 


The hotel in this select area is called the ‘ Ritz’ because ‘ Ritz is 
synonymous with Wealth, Fame, and Fashion ; and the magnifi- 
cent new Boca Raton Ritz-Carlton hotel WILL MAKE THE SAME 
APPEAL TO THE SAME STYLISH, IMPORTANT, AND PROMINENT 
ELEMENT. (The small capitals appear in the original, which, 
had it been published in Europe, would have been probably 
quoted in America as an example of Europe’s snobbery, effeteness, 
and materialism.) 

Some of the realtors work themselves into a state of almost 
religious frenzy, and their prose, such as it is, takes on a curious 
rhythmical quality, and reads in parts like a bad imitation of 
Hiawatha. Examples of this will be found in the waggon-loads 
of ‘ literature’ which will be sent by any of the great Florida 
realtors to whom application is made. I shall confine myself, 
however, to one pamphlet on the ‘ Latch-string City ’ by the owner 
of that city—which is not yet built, apparently. This gentleman 
uses the name ‘ Latch-string City ’ because of the good old custom 
which prevailed, he says, during the Golden Age, when doors were 
always on the latch, so that anyone might enter. In a burst 
of eloquence he calls for the founding throughout the length and 
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breadth of the United States of ‘ a latch-string society,’ but in the 
end he ‘ takes it all back’ by explaining that membership in his 
‘ latch-string society ’ will not oblige the citizens of ‘ Latch-string 
City ’ to receive other members into their houses, even if those 
other members are also residents in his New Jerusalem. After 
all this sound and fury, it is simply a case of ‘ as you were.’ 

The reader may well feel disgusted with all this froth, yet, as 
I have already pointed out, solid work is being done. The 
city of Miami Beach is situated on an island, while Miami is 
on the mainland opposite. Not content with communication by 
steamer, the two cities are now connected by a causeway some five 
miles long and costing millions of dollars. A second causeway, 
known as the Venetian Way, is being completed as I write. The 
ceaseless rush of automobiles across the first causeway is as great 
in volume as, and much greater in speed than, on Fifth Avenue, 
New York, or in the Strand, London. The first causeway passes 
close by several islands and is connected with them. The second 
causeway traverses four islands, the Venetian Islands as they are 
modestly called. Now, all these islands are artificial, having been 
constructed of reinforced concrete ‘ bulkheading,’ filled with sand 
pumped up from the sea bottom by dredgers and then covered with 
earth and buildings. As they produced grass, and vegetables and 
flowers, and even trees, in the ordinary way, and bore without 
flinching the weight of bungalows, ‘apartment houses,’ and 
colossal hotels, the North Venetian Islands Company started to 
create another set of islands in Biscayne Bay, and had even the 
temerity to announce their sale at the end of October last, before 
even one of them had risen above the surface of the water. I do 
not know if this way of utilising the sand scooped up by dredgers 
has already been practised elsewhere, but it seems to be a good 
plan. The North Venetian Islands Company claims that it is 
‘the most stupendous development of the kind ever attempted in 
the history of realty.’ 

The builders of the Venetian Way are also responsible for the 
reinforced concrete bulkheading which constitutes the framework 
of the new islands, the second set, which will, it is estimated, 
require 30,000,000 cubic yards of sand for their construction. 
Incidentally, the removal of all this sand from the sea bottom will 
help navigation. 

Another island has been built in the same manner in Tampa 
Bay by a Mr. D. P. Davis, an ex-newsboy of Tampa, after whom 
it is named. A year ago this island was practically under water. 
Mr. Davis bought it for $50,000, pumped sand into it, and built 
on it, with the result that it is now ‘a twenty-million dollar 
proposition,’ covered with great buildings, one of them the largest 
auditorium in the South. Mr. Davis is going to repeat this 
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performance this winter at St. Augustine. Then there are ‘ the 
Genesee Islands ’ (name taken boldly from the book of Genesis )— 
‘ Florida’s Venice de /uxe’ (whatever that means), where ‘ a man 
may anchor his own yacht at his own front door.’ 

Since Americans have thus the audacity to create new islands, 
it goes without saying that they do not hesitate to complete 
islands which Nature left uncompleted. The Florida boom has 
already reached that remarkable chain of coral and sandy islets 
known as the Florida Keys, which extend 200 miles in a south- 
west direction, which terminate in the Tortugas, and which are 
traversed as far as Key West by an extension of the Florida East 
Coast Railroad. 

While crossing this railroad some time ago I paid particular 
attention to the Keys, some of which are covered with mangrove 
swamps and with tropical vegetation, and none of which, save 
_ Key West, can be regarded as inhabited, for one only sees here and 

there the hut of a railway employee and the huge cistern in which 
he stores his water ; for water has to be brought by railway even 
to Key West. An enterprising company has acquired one of these 
islands, however, and is at present putting it into shape for 
inhabitants. A great concrete causeway is to be built through it 
from the mainland to Key West, and alongside this causeway will 
run a pipe-line to carry water as far as Key West. 

I could not help thinking while looking at those islands that 
there are infinitely better islands belonging to Canada and 
Australasia which are practically uninhabited, and whose names 
are almost unknown in the countries to which they belong. I saw 
many of those islands during a visit paid this year to Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand, and I think that in order to attract 
colonists to them the immigration agents of those countries might 
do worse than copy some of the methods of Florida. 

Of course, there is a difference. Florida is being settled by 
millionaires. Nevertheless, there is perhaps a lesson to be learned 
at the Antipodes, in Canada, and perhaps in the British Isles, 
from the ‘ publicity men’ who are conducting this Florida boom. 


FRANCIS McCULLAGH. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


TWO CHIEFS OF THE GENERAL STAFF 


THE last pre-war Chiefs of the General Staff of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, the younger Moltke and Conrad von Hétzendorf, 
both assumed office in 1906, Their careers had been very similar 
in their respective services. Both were infantry officers. Moltke 
had taken part in the Franco-German campaign of 1870-71, 
whilst Conrad had fought in Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1878 and 
1881. This constituted their only active service in the field. 
Both were sent to their respective war colleges at a very youthful 
age—Conrad, indeed, having only three years’ service. Both 
passed the greater part of their service on the staff, reaching the 
rank of divisional commander at about the same time—Moltke in 
1g02 and Conrad in 1903. At the outbreak of hostilities in 1914 
Moltke was sixty-six and Conrad sixty-two years of age, The 
former, certainly, must be regarded as old for the exacting 
duties he was about to be called upon to undertake. Neither 
of the two chiefs possessed any pastimes outside the service, 
to which they devoted their whole time and attention. To 
our ideas the views of these two men must be regarded as 
uncompromisingly military in their nature and strictly European 
in extent. 

Moltke and Conrad met for the first time in 1907, and in their 
confidences to each other they confessed that they had assumed 
office only from a sense of duty and after many refusals. Moltke 
remarked to Kaiser Wilhelm: ‘ Do you think, Sire, that you can 
draw two winning numbers from one and the same lottery ? ’"— 
alluding to the fact that his famous uncle had also been Chief of 
the General Staff. In answer to congratulations upon his appoint- 
ment Conrad remarked to one of his admirers: ‘ On taking over 
an appointment such as mine, one is first wished well, often kindly 
greeted ; then one is watched, later criticised and cursed, and 
finally pelted with stones.’ 

Whatever may have been the diffidence with which they com- 
menced their work, Moltke and Conrad left nothing undone which 
would lead to co-operation between their two countries, and they 
worked in the most intimate touch and sympathy up to the out- 
break of hostilities, Both had their stormy periods. Moltke 
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tendered his resignation in 1909, after a passage at arms with the 
Kaiser over a matter of principle, and Conrad was actually 
relieved of his duties during the whole of 1912, owing to a quarrel 
with the Minister for Foreign Affairs. They had both returned, 
however, to the direction of affairs by the outbreak of hostilities 
in 1914. 

In both Germany and Austria-Hungary the position of Chief 
of the General Staff was one of immense importance, far out- 
weighing in influence that of a similar chief in democratic coun- 
tries. In the first place, he was a permanent official. In Germany 
the elder Moltke and his successor Schlieffen had held their 
appointments for thirty-one and fourteen years respectively, 
whilst the younger Moltke eventually held his for eight years. In 
Austria Conrad remained at the head of affairs for twelve years. 
The Chiefs of the General Staff were thus able to impress their 
- personalities upon the situation to a greater degree than was 
possible for the statesmen and politicians who came and went at 
short and uncertain intervals. In the second place, both the 
Central Empires had been built up as the result of successful wars. 
From his youth up every boy in these two countries was impressed 
with the fact that his land was surrounded by enemies, and that 
the only hope lay in the maintenance of strong military forces, 
Thus the opinion of the military authorities carried great weight 
in political councils. The Chiefs of the General Staff were free 
from all matters of routine, and were in no way subordinated to 
the Ministers of War. They had free access to their sovereigns, 
who were the titular chiefs of the military forces. It was their 
business to study war in all its branches, to prepare plans to meet 
any eventualities, and to direct the operations in the field in the 
case of war. In these circumstances it is not surprising that in 
Germany and Austria-Hungary on many occasions the Chiefs of 
the General Staff actually dictated the foreign policy of their 
countries, and that they studied the political even more than they 
did the military situation. 

The task of the modern strategist is no light one. The ‘ million 
armies’ which are now placed in the field require the most 
accurate time-tables for their mobilisation and deployment. 
There is no place for improvisation in the early stages—up to the 
first contact with the enemy. No great alteration can be made 
when once concentration has begun. No one can count upon any 
particular set of political conditions being in force when mobilisa- 
tion is ordered. The modern world is interlaced with treaties of 
alliance of varying strengths. Who will be friend, and who foe, 
when the acid test of war presents itself ? Even nations closely 
allied together have each their own particular difficulties which 
they consider paramount in importance to all others. There is no 
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one who can sit in judgment upon the warring interests or who 
can order one ally to give way to the other. There are so many 
examples of the tearing up of ‘ scraps of paper ’ that the strategist 
must be very wary indeed in the preparation of his list of allies, 
enemies and neutrals. He can rarely be in a position to throw in 
his whole force where militarily it would be of the greatest value, 
He must keep some reserve to meet the unforeseen. 

The negotiations between Moltke and Conrad were most com- 
prehensive. It is only natural that their letters should be mainly 
of wars, but the whole tenor of their correspondence is frankly 
brutal in its political immorality. Further wars of aggrandise- 
ment are taken as a matter of course. A successful war is regarded 
as a preventative of internal dissension. Unprovoked offensive 
against ally and neutral alike in order to secure the element of 
surprise is preached as a necessity for the welfare and safety of the 
nation. The weakness of the geographical position of the Central 
Empires is pleaded in extenuation of such conduct. Both men 
knew that each time they went to war they were risking an 
Armageddon, but this knowledge only tended to draw them closer 
together in the attempt to create a combined military Power 
which all would fear to attack. War was desirable if waged at the 
proper moment. They were always thinking and writing about 
the ‘ menacing ’ nations around them. In the end they assumed 
inevitably the position of the baited bull, seeing red at every corner 
and rushing out at the slightest movement of a bystander. With 
such men wielding great power in the two empires, is it surprising 
that Armageddon really did become inevitable ? 

When the British Expeditionary Force was transferred to 
France in 1914 few people except those immediately concerned 
knew what an infinity of work, tact, and secrecy must have been 
exercised by the officers employed by France and Great Britain 
in the preliminary arrangements. Principles have first to be laid 
down by the chiefs and then details elaborated by their sub- 
ordinates. Each alteration in the plan, however small, must be 
scrutinised from every point of view before it can be incorporated 
in the time-table, and the whole plan must be reviewed periodi- 
cally to keep it up to date. An infinite amount of co-operation is 
involved in every detail. 

In many ways the two Central Empires were well situated for 
co-operation. They had a common language in which to nego- 
tiate. Communication between the two capitals was quick and 
easy. The two empires had been joined by treaty since 1879, 
and community of interests seemed to render the bond between 
them particularly strong. 

After their appointments both chiefs settled down to examine 
the situation. 
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Conrad had been appointed on the advice of the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand, the heir to the Dual Monarchy, and he seems 
to have received every support at his hands. He found much 
dissension between Austria and Hungary. Hungary did not wish 
to subordinate herself in any way to her sister in the Dual 
Monarchy. The Austrian and Hungarian armies were drawing 
apart instead of together, and the combined forces were not ready 
for war. One of Conrad’s first memoranda is dated April 1907. 
In it he submitted many important recommendations for im- 
provement, adding an emphatic footnote to his general review of 
the political situation : 

Of all the Powers in touch with Austria-Hungary, Italy is the most 
menacing. She wishes to gain possession of the Southern Tyrol and Trieste 
in order to ensure her supremacy in the Adriatic and the Western Balkans, 
She is pushing forward her military preparations whilst we are doing 
nothing. Though superiority still remains with us, every day that passes 
- is reducing our advantage. I recommend that immediate steps be taken 
to improve the army, or that we strike against Italy the sooner the better 
(Je cher je besser gegen Italien losschlagen). 

He qualified the ‘ Je eher je besser’ by intimating that his prepara- 
tions would be complete in January 1908. 

Here was a definite incitement of the Government to attack 
an allied State without warning. Italy had been a party to the 
Triple Alliance since 1882. 

Moltke had a different chief with whom to deal. Schlieffen 
had ruled the General Staff for fourteen years, and he had held on 
to his office until physically no longer capable of carrying out 
his duties. He had brooked no interference from the amateur 
strategist, the Kaiser. The newcomer, Moltke, had some diffi- 
culty in maintaining the same attitude. He seems to have been 
fairly successful, however, for in one of his letters he speaks of the 
Kaiser’s behaviour at manceuvres: ‘ He did what I told him; 
and, particularly in the final address, he said exactly what I laid 
before him. He kept to the point and delivered the best critique 
that I have ever heard him give.’ And again: ‘ He did no leading 
himself, although it must have been bitterly hard for him, and he 
did not force his way into operations, so that we were able to avoid 
anything unlike war.’ Moltke was no lover of pomp and glory, 
and he often complained of the way in which his time was wasted 
both by useless peace parades and foreign visits, in which he had 
to bear his part in the train of the Kaiser. 

The annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1908 gave 
Conrad an opportunity for testing the bond which united Germany 
and Austria-Hungary. The bond held fast. No other combina- 
tion of Powers felt able to oppose the solid strength of the Central 
Empires. Conrad and Moltke became more aggressive as a result 
of this successful test. 
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In 1909 Conrad forwarded to Moltke a complete statement of 
what Austria-Hungary could do in various given circumstances, 
and asked for comments and counter-declarations from Germany, 
He pointed out that Austria-Hungary was surrounded by enemies, 
Although Russia was the most formidable, Italy and Serbia were 
both powerful and would have to be dealt with. It was a very 
likely event that Austria would be engaged with one of her 
southern enemies when Russia attacked her, and she would then 
be in need of help. What help could Germany offer? He then 
gave definite timings. If Russia were to be the only enemy, then 
Austria could deploy forty divisions in Galicia by the twenty- 
second day of mobilisation. If engaged already in the south, then 
Austria could deploy only thirty divisions against Russia by the 
‘same date. 

Moltke replied sympathetically, regretting that, owing to the 
activities of the Press, there was no chance of a personal inter- 
view with Conrad. He gave the definite assurance that, in the 
event of war between Austria-Hungary and Russia, Germany 
would stand by her ally with all her forces. ‘ But,’ he added, 
‘ the situation is not so simple as it looks.’ He could not imagine 
France sitting calmly still whilst the two Central Empires mobi- 
lised against her ally Russia. She would certainly mobilise also, 
and it was unimaginable that two such armies as those of Germany 
and France could stay fully mobilised and watching each other 
without a conflict. It was Germany’s intention, in such circum- 
stances, to summon France to state her policy. If she declared 
her neutrality, then Germany could deploy thirty-seven divisions 
in East Prussia by the twentieth day of mobilisation. If France’s 
answer was unsatisfactory, then Germany proposed to take the 
offensive against her at once. In this case Germany could leave 
but insignificant forces in the East, and must deploy her main 
strength against France. Moltke was at particular pains to 
impress upon Conrad that Italy was in no fit state to make war, 
and that in all probability Austria could continue to arrange her 
affairs in the Balkans without interference from anybody. He 
pointed out that Europe was honeycombed with treaties, ententes 
and understandings, and that hardly one of the Great Powers 
could draw the sword without involving the others. ‘ All the 
Great Powers know this, and herein lies the security that none of 
them will set alight the bonfire of war on account of mere Serbian 
ambition.’ 

Both chiefs were in agreement that if war on a big scale came 
then the main struggle would lie between Germany and France. 
Moltke expressed this fact by saying that the fate of Austria- 
Hungary lay on the Seine, and not on the Bug. There was no 
doubt that the French army would be deployed close to the 
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eastern frontier of France, and that it might even assume the 
offensive against Germany. A decision, therefore, must be 
arrived at shortly after deployment had been completed. Troops 
could then be spared from the West in order to seek a decision in 
the East also. As regards timing, Moltke would give no definite 
dates for this transfer of troops from West to East, and he avoided 
answering Conrad’s most pointed questions. 

In 1870, on the twenty-second day of mobilisation, Germany had won 
two decisive battles, W6rth and Spicheren, and by the thirty-third day 
had gained a decision at St. Privat. Therefore about the fortieth day 
strong German reinforcements should be arriving in the East. Am I right 
in calculating upon an even earlier decision ? 


Receiving no answer, Conrad made a note to the effect that these 
strong reinforcements might be expected in the East between the 


thirty-sixth and fortieth days of mobilisation. 
It will thus be seen that, over and above the common enemy 


~ Russia, Germany’s particular difficulty was France, whereas that 


of Austria-Hungary was the Italian and Serbian question. Moltke 
regarded the attitude of Italy as favourable, whereas Conrad 
likened the Triple Alliance to a three-legged table which must 
collapse as soon as one of the legs was taken away, and was con- 
vinced that the Italian leg would certainly be taken away, Each 
thought his own particular difficulty the more pressing. How- 
ever delicately the matter might be put, Austria-Hungary was 
being asked to subordinate her operations to those of Germany 
for the common good. Conrad accepted this situation, and con- 
fined his subsequent negotiations to desires for the active co- 
operation of the German forces left in the East with those of 
Austria-Hungary. If a combined offensive could be carried out 
as soon after mobilisation as possible, they might be in a position 
to upset completely the deployment of the slow-moving Russian 
army. Moltke remained, however, steadily of the opinion that it 
was impossible to carry out a combined offensive, so wide apart 
were the two forces, and preferred his Eastern contingent to act 
according to the circumstances of the moment, 

The calculations of Moltke and Conrad were often at variance, 
the former maintaining that the German troops in East Prussia 
would divert a large force of Russians from the army opposing 
the Austrians, and that it was practically certain that the Russians 
would seize the opportunity of attacking the German weakness 
and so hampering the German campaign in the West. Conrad 
was of opinion that the full weight of the Russian blow would fall 
on Austria-Hungary, and wished to be sure that the German forces 
in the East were employed to the best advantage, taking the 
offensive in conjunction with the Austrian army and not standing 
on the defensive, 
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For 1909 Moltke’s calculations as regards the East were as 
follows : 

Thirteen German divisions against eighteen and a half Russian 
divisions. 

Thirty Austrian divisions against thirty-nine and a half Russian 
divisions. 

Surely forty-three divisions could carry out a successful defen- 
sive for a given period against fifty-eight Russian divisions ? 

The growing masterfulness of the Central Empires had now 
begun to frighten the other Powers of Europe. The Entente 
between France and Great Britain began to take definite shape. 

Moltke and Conrad opened the year 1910 with letters of 
sympathy and confidence. One Excellency thanked the other 
Excellency for the frankness of his letters. Both Excellencies 
were agreed that if their two countries stood closely together all 
would be well. Both were convinced that France, Russia, and 
Great Britain were planning the downfall of the Central Empires. 
Everybody was ‘menacing’ them. Moltke’s sole ray of sunshine 
lay in the fact that the Turkish army was German in sentiment 
and would soon be a formidable instrument of war. Conrad 
continually deplored the lack of policy in the Dual Monarchy. 
He had not been having an easy time with the statesmen. He 
was for ever complaining to them and to Franz Ferdinand of the 
lack of attention that was paid to his various recommendations. 
He tersely stated his case in the following words : 


It is most convenient in the conduct of politics in peace-time to keep the 
leaders responsible in war-time at arm’s length, and then when war comes 
to turn all the responsibilities over to them. Statesmen of this school 
regard the army as an umbrella which they allow to rot in a cupboard and 
take out only when it begins to rain. 


He became involved in a ceaseless struggle with Aehrental, 
the Foreign Minister. Aehrental was all for peace at any price, 
“whilst Conrad regarded war as a definite specific for internal ills. 
He bombarded all and sundry with recommendations that both 
Italy and Serbia should be tackled whilst yet there was time 
before the inevitable struggle with Russia began. His summing 
up of the situation at the end of 1911 was as follows : 


Italy engaged in a war with Turkey in Tripoli, a war which is not going 
brilliantly for Italy, whose fleet is also much taken up. Serbia, Bulgaria 
and Greece in process of military reorganisation, and compelled to reckon 
with the still undefeated Turkey and Roumania. Roumania still friendly 
to the Triple Alliance. Montenegro isolated. Russia disinclined for a 
European war, suffering from internal troubles, not yet ready in a military 
sense and engasied with England in disputes over Persia. England, seem- 
ingly for mari‘ime reasons, not ready for action. France, under these 
conditions, not desirous of war, but ready to settle the Morocco question 
in a friendly manner. Therefore, Austria-Hungary in a position to advance 
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against one of her unavoidable and ever-aggressive opponents, Italy or 
Serbia. 

His warlike urgings became in the end too much for Aehrental, 
and the Foreign Minister complained to the Emperor Franz Joseph. 
Conrad was relieved of his office on December 2, IgII. 

Moltke had been somewhat ailing towards the end of rg10, 
and had been forced to betake himself to Karlsbad for a cure early 
in 1911. His correspondence with Conrad grew less in volume 
owing to the latter’s difficulties and to the Franco-German dis- 
cussions over Morocco. Moltke expressed himself forcibly over 
this latter situation : 

This damnable Morocco affair begins to hang round my neck like a 
millstone. It may be a sign of worthy endurance to sit unmoved upon 
hot coals, but it cannot be called pleasant. If we once more slink out of 
this affair with our tails between our legs, if we cannot summon up courage 
to make a firm demand, which we are ready to enforce with the sword, 
then I despair of the future of the German Empire. I shall take myself 
off. Before I go, however, I shall hand in a proposal that the army be 
abolished and that we place ourselves under the protection of Japan ; then 
we can make money undisturbed and turn into imbeciles. 

Moltke had now to undergo his cure at Karlsbad regularly. 
He writes cheerily, however, about his general condition. The 
doctors could find no radical ill. Manceuvres in Germany in 1912 
had gone very well, and he had had a ‘ good Press.’ He had 
enjoyed his yearly voyage to Norway more than usual, and he 
had made a wonderful trip in Germany’s new airship Hansa. 

Conrad, through the efforts of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, 
was reappointed Chief of the General Staff on December 12, rg12. 
He had been absent exactly a year, and was not long in settling 
down to take stock of the situation. The Tripoli campaign had 
shown him that there were grave defects in the Italian military 
organisation, and he no longer regarded Italy as the chief danger. 
His brain, ever seeking for enemies, fixed now upon Serbia as the 
arch-conspirator in the plot against Austria. The years 1908 and 
1909 had been most favourable for dealing with Serbia, but, since 
these opportunities had been neglected, he considered 1913 as 
the very last opportunity for settling the Serbian affair. It might 
perhaps be possible to incorporate Serbia peaceably in the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire; but, peaceably or forcibly, she must be 
brought in, or she might prove a second Prussia and inaugurate 
a Southern Slav empire which would overshadow the old empire, 
just as the Germans had done in the past. 

Moltke’s early letters of 1913 are full of serious forebodings. 
If Austria-Hungary needed all her forces for her struggle with 
Russia, so also did Germany require hers for the struggle with 
France. France was improving rapidly. He would like to with- 
draw even those small forces designated for operations in the East 
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and to send them to the West. Only thoughts of Austria’s posi- 
tion prevented him from rearranging his deployment. There 
could be no half-measures. He pointed out to Conrad that the 
coming struggle would be one to the death, and warned him that 
there must be a strong feeling amongst the people that the war 
was a just war before Germany could risk all for Austria’s sake. 
He strongly recommended Conrad to set Serbia and Bulgaria by 
the ears and so obviate an Armageddon for some trivial political 
reason in the Balkans. He closed his letter with the words : 


Your Excellency may read this advice with astonishment. Such does 
not belong to the correspondence between two soldiers. I am no politician, 
but the friendly relations between your Excellency and myself prompt me 
to speak thus openly. As always, I am of opinion that a European war 
must come in the end, and that in the main it will be a struggle between 
the German and the Slav. It is the duty of all States which bear the 
banner of German culture to prepare themselves for this struggle. 


During the whole of 1913 and the first half of 1914 Conrad 
received the most voluminous reports from the Austrian military 
attachés abroad. These reports are for the most part political, 
and disclose a surprisingly small grasp of the true position of 
affairs in the countries to which the attachés were accredited. 
Military men mixing with the upper classes of a foreign capital 
are seldom capable of judging the state of public opinion. 

The Redl affair, where a colonel of the Austrian Staff of that 
name was detected forwarding information to Russia, upset for 
a time the balance of the Austrian General Staff. Moltke wrote to 
Conrad to commiserate with him over the ‘ verabscheuungswiirdige ’ 
behaviour of one of his officers, and to ascertain how far German 
plans had been disclosed to the enemy. ‘I should have liked to 
write before,’ he says, ‘ but diffidence held me back from touching 
upon so deep and painful a wound.’ Conrad was able to reassure 
Moltke about the extent of the treachery, and both chiefs expressed 
their relief at the narrow escape they had sustained. Conrad was 
congratulated over the Austro-Hungarian rapprochement with 
Italy. General Pollio, the Chief of the Italian General Staff, had 
been invited to the German manceuvres, and if Conrad could come 
also he would make his acquaintance. ‘I promise myself much,’ 
said Moltke, ‘from the personal touch between the three Chiefs 
of the Staff, all the more since General Pollio has expressed a 
desire to meet you.’ Manceuvres would not be of very great 
importance, since, for economy’s sake, they were pitting only 
one corps against another. ‘So, do come!’ said the friendly 
Moltke. Conrad accepted with alacrity, but one of his politico- 
military attachés informed him that he considered Germany to 
be at the bottom of General Pollio’s desire for Conrad’s presence. 
Germany was flattering Italy and wished to diminish the im- 
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portance of Austria in the Triple Alliance. Conrad felt compelled 
to write and say that he must now change his mind and must 
refuse the kind invitation. Moltke replied expressing regret, 
adding : ‘ As is so often the case, diplomacy has thrown a stone in 
the path of the soldier.’ Finally, however, the invitation was 
accepted. General Pollio confirmed the intention of Italy to 
employ against France four or five corps on the Franco-Italian 
frontier and other troops in South Germany. Conrad returned 
from his visit much heartened. 

Shortly after his return to Austria, and after some trivial 
incident at manceuvres in Bohemia, where the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand treated him somewhat coolly, Conrad tendered his 
resignation. The Archduke made ample amends, and prayed him 
to remain in office at least until the spring of 1914. 

The final agreements between Moltke and Conrad as regards 
the Eastern theatre were as follows: That Austria-Hungary 
should oppose Russia, helped as circumstances should dictate by 
twelve to fourteen German divisions in East Prussia. Austria was 
to act offensively in the territory north of the Carpathians, 
doing all she could to bridge the period up to the arrival of strong 
German reinforcements. 

In 1914 Moltke wrote to say that he had seen General Zuccari, 
who was to command the Italian troops in Germany in the event of 
war, and that he felt quite certain that Italy would play her part. 
This drew the answer from Conrad that perhaps the employment 
of Italian troops in South Germany might free some German troops 
for the united deployment in East Prussia. Moltke was, however, 
not to be caught. In March he replied that, despite the certainty 
of Italian action, Germany would have to begin the campaign 
against France as if the Italians were not coming in, though the 
very moment the arrival of the Italian corps was a fact, then 
troops could be drawn from the West for the East. He then added : 


The Italian corps can be ready only on the twenty-second day of 
mobilisation. We cannot wait for them to. begin against France. I hope 
that the most important decisions will have been reached by that time. 
We do not know whether the Italian troops can be detrained at the pro- 
posed detraining stations or whether they will have to be brought further 
back in face of a determined French offensive. It would be very advan- 
tageous if the Italians could come five days earlier. But we must take 
conditions as they are at present and begin the war as if the Italians were not 
coming. We cannot, therefore, make any alterations in the dispositions 
we have taken, but I reckon with certainty upon sending some corps to 
Russia when the Italians have come in. 


April 1914 found Moltke taking his usual cure in Karlsbad. 
Conrad was invited to pay him a visit there. The Austrian chief 
replied that there was nothing that he desired more than a per- 
sonal chat with Moltke, but that the Press was so active that he 
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must first ask the Emperor. The visit actually took place on 
May 12, and Conrad returned in triumph with a definite timing 
as regards the German reinforcements for the East. Nothing 
was put on paper by Moltke, but Conrad records his words as 
follows : ‘ We hope to be finished with France in six weeks from 
the commencement of the operations, or at least to be so far 
forward that we can turn our main forces towards the East.’ 

The summer of 1914 was to bring the great decision. The 
situation of Austria had, however, become most complicated. On 
June 28 the heir to the throne of the Dual Monarchy, the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand, was assassinated in the town of Sarajevo, and 
relations with Serbia became most strained. On July 2 General 
Pollio, the Chief of the Italian General Staff and the great upholder 
of the Triple Alliance in Italy, died in Turin. Roumania appeared 
to be drawing further and further away, and Moltke wrote 
despairingly of the Turkish army : 

Turkey has no military value. The reports of our military mission give 
no hope. The army is in a condition which defeats description. If one 
used to talk of Turkey as the ‘ Sick Man,’ one must now talk of the ‘ Dying 
Man.’ Our military mission may be likened to a party of doctors who 
stand at the bedside of an incurable. 

What was to be done now? Could Austria risk a European 
conflict by starting a campaign against Serbia ? Were the condi- 
tions sufficiently in her favour to justify the risk ? 

On July 5 Conrad had an interview with the Emperor Franz 
Joseph. He expressed the opinion that war with Serbia was 
unavoidable if the Dual Monarchy was to continue to hold 
together. The Emperor replied that they must first be certain of 
Germany. No one knew what had actually passed between the 
murdered Archduke and the German Kaiser at Konopischt. A 
request had been sent to Germany, but the Emperor Wilhelm 
was in Norway, and a reply might be delayed. If Germany stood 
by Austria-Hungary, then Franz Joseph was prepared to advance 
against Serbia. On July 6 Conrad was informed that the German 
Kaiser had promised his personal support, but that he wished to 
consult further with the Chancellor. On July 7 the Austrian 
envoy, Count Hoyos, returned from Berlin with the definite 
promise that Germany would stand by Austria-Hungary what- 
ever might befall—small war or great war—and that she advised 
Austria to advance at once against Serbia. 

At a full meeting of Ministers held on July 7 in Vienna all, 
with the exception of the Hungarian Minister, Count Tisza, were 
in favour of proceeding against Serbia, being fully aware that 
such action might provoke a European war, but being assured of 
the unconditional support of Germany. Tisza considered that 
by provoking such a war Austria-Hungary would place herself in 
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an unfavourable light in the eyes of the world. Further, despite 
the confidence of Berlin, he was by no means certain of success 
for the Triple Alliance in a European war. 

On July 8 the decision was made to forward an ultimatum to 
Serbia on July 22. Conrad was to make all preparations for the 
occupation of Serbia, whatever might be her answer to the ulti- 
matum. To allay all suspicion Conrad and the Austrian Minister 
of War were to go on leave at once. 

Both Moltke and Conrad knew that action against Serbia 
might well cause a European war. They were, however, in the 
state of mind of confirmed gamblers who have been having an 
unprecedented run of luck. Why should not they go on winning ? 
Conrad thought that the solidarity of the alliance between Austria- 
Hungary and Germany would prevent a world war. Germany 
was much too strong. Moltke had great belief in the German 
army. Hestill hoped that Italy would stand by the Triple Alliance. 
If the worst came to the worst, Germany had a good chance of 
winning, and was it not preferable to have done with the most 
‘menacing ’ of her enemies, in order to secure a little peace ? 

Both chiefs miscounted the snowball effect of even a partial 
mobilisation in Europe. The first blow in a campaign had become 
so important that the placing of an army upon a war footing, its 
strategical deployment, and actual advance against the enemy 
followed in such quick succession that the various phases could 
hardly be separated one from the other. How complicated these 
movements had become is well illustrated by an incident which 
took place between Moltke and Kaiser Wilhelm before the first 
day of mobilisation in Germany. The Kaiser had received some 
information which led him to believe that France might be induced 
to remain neutral, and he turned to Moltke with the words: 
‘ Then we all march to the East.’ Moltke replied that the deploy- 
ment could not now be altered, to which the Kaiser said: ‘ Your 
uncle would not have given that answer.’ 

The Austrian ultimatum was handed to Serbia on the after- 
noon of July 23, and events followed one another thereafter with 
lightning-like rapidity : 

July 23.—Austrian ultimatum to Serbia. 

July 25.—Serbia orders general mobilisation. 

July 26.—Austria orders partial mobilisation. 

July 28.—Austria declares war on Serbia. 

July 31.—Russia orders general mobilisation. Austria orders 
general mobilisation. Germany declares a state of imminent war. 

August 1.—Germany orders general mobilisation, France 
orders general mobilisation. Germany declares war on Russia. 

August 2.—German ultimatum to Belgium. Hostilities be- 
tween Germany and France. 
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August 3.—Belgium refuses German ultimatum. Germany 
declares war on France. Great Britain orders general mobilisation, 
Italy declares her neutrality. 

August 4.—Great Britain declares war on Germany. Germany 
declares war on Belgium. 

August 6.—Austria declares war on Russia. 

The divergent strategical needs of Germany and Austria now 
began to cause misunderstanding. Conrad wished to gain a quick 
success against Serbia, hoping thereby to localise the struggle. 
If he could present a fait accompli to the Powers of Europe, 
it was unlikely that any of them would take action. Austria 
had no desire for a European war. Conrad, therefore, did not 
wish to do anything to antagonise Russia, and was even prepared 
to let her go a long way without taking any counter-measures. 
As regards Moltke the matter was different. If Germany went 
into the war, there could be no question of localisation. Her plan 
was to attack France at once. Moltke was depending upon the 
slowness of the Russian mobilisation for time in which to defeat 
France. He could not allow any advantage to Russia in the matter 
of mobilisation. But for Germany to provoke a European war 
there must first be created in the country a proper war atmo- 
sphere. This could be done if Austria were in conflict with Russia. 
Germany could then support her ally. Austria seemed to be 
hanging back unnecessarily, and Moltke decided to force the 
situation. On July 30, after an interview with Moltke, the 
Austrian attaché in Berlin wired to Conrad : 


Russia’s mobilisation no motive for mobilisation here ; only when state 
of war between Monarchy and Russia. No declaration of war against 
Russia, but await Russia’s attack. 


On this Conrad wired to Moltke on the same day : 


We will not declare war against Russia, nor begin the war. 


Conrad was not rising to the bait, and during the night of July 30- 
31 Moltke continued the attack with the following wire : 


Russian mobilisation continuing. Austria must be ready to mobilise 
at once against Russia. Germany will mobilise. Italy will be held to the 
alliance through compensations. 


This was amplified by the military attaché as follows : 


Moltke said that he considered the situation critical if Monarchy did 
not mobilise against Russia. Counter-measures to Russia’s mobilisation 
necessary on the part of Austria. This will give Germany motive for 
backing Alliance. Honourable settlement will be arranged with Italy 
through compensations, so that she will support Alliance actively, no men 
on Italian front being necessary. Refusing renewed steps on part of 
England to keep the peace. For Austria last hope is to support European 
war. Germany unconditionally with us. 
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Conrad exhibited these telegrams at a council on the morning 
of July 31, and the Austrian statesmen were satisfied. Demand 
was at once made to the Emperor to declare a general mobilisa- 
tion. Whilst matters were being further debated Italy showed 
her hand in the following telegram : 


Since the Triple Alliance has a purely defensive character, and since 
the Vienna Cabinet has provoked a European conflict by its violent action 
against Serbia, and moreover did not previously take the Italian Govern- 
ment into its confidence on this subject, Italy has no obligation to take 
part in the war. 


General mobilisation was actually ordered in Austria at 
12.23 p.m. on July 31, and at 4.45 p.m. news was received that 
Germany had ordered a ‘ state of imminent war’ with Russia. 

Moltke appears to have thought that Austria’s action was still 
too mild for his purposes, for he wired to Conrad that night : 
‘Will Austria leave Germany in the lurch?’ Poor Conrad then 
sat down and sent off a long communication to Moltke explaining 
why Austria had hung back, and assuring him that Austria 
intended to stand true to her treaties. 

The position of affairs did not look favourable for Austria. 
Nothing seemed to have gone right. Italy would not come in, 
and might even be actively hostile. Bulgaria would not attack 
Serbia, and Roumania seemed to be drifting away. A great 
European war was now certain. The aged Emperor Franz Joseph 
expressed his misgivings with the words: ‘ If the Monarchy has 
to go down, then at least we shall go down like gentlemen 
(anstandig).’ 

On August 5 Moltke acknowledged Conrad’s letter of explana- 
tion and thanked him effusively : 


I did not need your assurance, dear Comrade, that Austria would stand 
true. I would rather have doubted God than the faith which we swore to 
each other. 

Our advance in Belgium is certainly brutal, but we are fighting for our 
lives, and all who get in the way must take the consequences. 

This war which sets alight all Europe may probably cost us our fleet, 
but the decision will lie on land. 


How many commanders in Europe have thought the like 
with regard to a great war in which the British Empire has been 
involved ? Moltke erred, like many another, in underestimating 
the effect which can be produced by a naval blockade. His last 
injunctions to Conrad were to concentrate against Russia and to 
follow no side-issues : 

The Italians cannot really be such swine (so hiindisch gemein) as to attack 
you in the back, Let the Bulgarians loose against the Serbs and let the 
whole pack devour each other. There is now only one objective. Throw 
the knout-carriers into the swamps of the Pripet and drown them, 
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On August 9 Moltke assured Conrad that every effort was 
being made to keep Italy at least neutral, but not very success- 
fully : ‘ We cannot have much effect here. The brute wants to 
gorge itself, and won’t allow itself to be disturbed by us.’ 

Both chiefs then left for the front to direct operations, and 
their relations ceased. Conrad was to continue in the direction 
of affairs until the end. Moltke was to remain in power for little 
longer than a month. Broken in health and moral, he was to 
retire to Germany to die. At the last his conscience must have 
struck him, for on September 9 he was writing to his wife : 

Things are going badly. The battles to the east of Paris will go against 
us. How different it all was when we opened the campaign so brilliantly 


only a few weeks ago. . . . Bitter disillusionment follows. How we shall 
be made to pay for all that has been destroyed. 


Moltke, happily for him, was not to live to see the collapse of the 
German army, whereas Conrad was to see both the dismember- 
ment of the Dual Monarchy and the dispersion of the army he had 
directed for so long. 

EDMUND IRONSIDE. 
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SOCIAL HYGIENE: THE BIOLOGICAL 
APPROACH 


THOUGH the term Social Hygiene is new, many of the ideas which 
underlie it are old enough. The term implies, I take it, a concern 
with the health of society as an organism—if I may be permitted 
to use the word ‘ organism ’ in a somewhat vague sense, without 
committing myself or my readers to any purely organismic theory 
of society such as that held by Herbert Spencer. Society does 
resemble an organism in being self-perpetuating, in being composed 
of self-reproducing units, and in being held together in an organic 
way. 

Social hygiene concerns itself chiefly with the biological 
foundations of society, with the quality of the population, with 
its changes from generation to generation, with the social effects 
of disease, and in especial with those racial aspects of the social 
problem which are almost invariably neglected alike by the 
economist, the medical man, the social reformer, and the states- 
man. Platoin The Republic tackled the questions of social hygiene ; 
so have most writers of Utopias. But to-day social hygiene is no 
longer Utopian. We may not be able to see very far in advance ; 
but we can see clearly, we can point to immediate and practical 
application, and we can link our ideas on this subject on to a 
broad basis of facts and ideas in other spheres. This has come 
about through the rise of scientific knowledge in general, and 
biological knowledge in particular. It is a part of the new 
humanism which is arising out of scientific advance. 

It is the claim of the biologist that some knowledge of the 
simple facts of biology should be an essential part of the equip- 
ment of every educated man; elementary biology should be as 
much a part of the common mental stock-in-trade of a country 
as to-day are writing or arithmetic. And it is my business here 
to point out some of the ways in which through biology the aim 
of social hygiene may be furthered. 

Biology is not a difficult subject to teach ; for a great part of 
the necessary material of demonstration lies in our own human 
bodies, and much else, in the shape of familiar plants and animals, 
is at our doors : not only that, but almost every child has naturally 
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a deep interest in the workings of its own organism, and the great 
majority at some time or another pass through a phase of interest 
in Nature. 

Nor is the arrangement of the teaching in the subject one on 
which there should be much difference of opinion. It can be begun 
with what is usually called Nature study, until the external forms 
and something of the life-histories of common plants and animals 
are known. 

From this level, at the age of ten to twelve, further advance 
can be made. The human body can be taken as the chief object 
of study, and its various functions gone through one by one, 
till the child is familiar with the outline at least of its wonderful 
machinery. Meanwhile, other lines can be pursued. The details 
of life’s chemistry can be studied by the aid of quite simple 
experiments on plants, and so the more complex chemical 
physiology of man and the higher animals, which is not capable 
of practical demonstration in schools, made more real. Then the 
life-histories of a number of animal and plant types can be studied 
in detail. This will give the opportunity for a biological under- 
standing of what reproduction means; in the Protozoan type 
or in Hydra the child will see reproduction for what it essentially 
is—continued growth followed by separation of one part from the 
other. And sex will slip into its proper place in the scheme of things, 

If the school can boast a microscope, a whole new world of 
interest and wonder can be brought within the grasp of the boys 
and girls ; and they can profitably spend much of their biological 
time simply in the absorption and realisation of some of the 
thousands of new facts and things and existences which, through 
the microscope’s mechanical eye, are revealed to them in this 
new world. 

Just as sex finds its proper level when introduced as part of 
a biological course, so does hygiene. Hygiene alone can be a 
dreary performance. A French boy of my acquaintance tells me 
how in his lycée the class had to learn and recite by heart large 
chunks of a text-book on Hygiene—with peculiar appropriate- 
ness when the subject was the value of fresh air, the class large, 
and all windows tightly shut! That is an extreme case. But 
hygiene is only applied biology, and without biology in general 
and physiology in particular it is as uninspiring as all other 
applied sciences when studied in themselves apart from the general 
principles of their parents the pure sciences. 

Starting from the ‘ web of life ’ as seen in Nature around them, 
the children’s attention can be directed to parasites, their 
biological meaning, and their practical importance. Building 
on these foundations, the human moral can be pointed by stories 
of Pasteur and Lister, of Manson and Ross, of Gorgas and the 
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Panama Canal, of the meaning of the campaign against yellow 
fever, malaria, hookworm and sleeping sickness. Each story is 
a romance, but each romance had its basis in hard-won new 
knowledge. The value of sanitation, light, exercise, can all be 
emphasised in the same way, beginning from pure biology. 

Finally, there is the collecting instinct to harness. A school- 
master or schoolmistress who is anything of a naturalist, or 
indeed anything of a Nature-lover, can do a great deal with this 
driving force. School collections of flowers, mosses, insects, fossils, 
flint implements, and many other objects can be amassed and 
added to year by year. The class can make, not collections only, 
but can start a survey of the country round. Geography, geology, 
agriculture, and natural history here all join hands; nor need 
history be left out of the band. Such ‘ regional surveys,’ with 
a map to be completed as a tangible goal before them, with the 
healthy rivalry of successive classes, year by year, each aiming 
to outdo the one before in helping on the work, with their focussing 
on a near-at-hand problem, followed by discovering that this links 
up with every imaginable theory and general principle—such 
surveys are among the finest instruments of true education that 
exist. It is, alas, true that in large towns much of this is impossible 
or far more difficult. In towns, however, there is the partial com- 
pensation of a museum, and by visits to this, aided by occasional 
excursions, the same sort of end may be attained. 

On the purely biological side, the ecological point of view 
should be stressed—the strictly-balanced interplay of each 
organism with its neighbours and with its lifeless surroundings ; 
plant and animal parasites; partnership between two separate 
organisms, as in the lichen or the orchid or the hydra; the 
differences between the plant communities of down, field, fen, 
pond, stream and woodland, and their whys and wherefores ; the 
same, so far as possible, for animals; the cyclical recurrence of 
summer droughts and hard winters, and their effects on the plant 
and animal population of the country ; the ‘ food-chains ’ stretch- 
ing up and out from grass and other green plants through various 
strange transformations, some passing up to man, others short- 
circuited through humble scavengers, all reverting at the last to 
grass and green plants once more. 

At the age of fifteen or sixteen the child is growing up. If it 
is ever to have any interest in general principles, now is the time 
to rouse that interest. Perhaps the greatest general principle 
which can now be put before the growing mind is that of evolution. 
After its previous acquaintance with the variety of living and 
past organisms, it will slip into the evolutionary idea as readily 
as a duckling into the water, and will float upon it as easily too. 
Direct observation can now be more and more supplemented by 
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books ; and evolutionary progress, culminating in the evolution 
of man himself, can be firmly established as a vital fact. 

Next there are the principles of heredity. The laws of Mendel 
are simple enough in their arithmetic, but involve thinking in a 
new way of the relation between parent and offspring. Once the 
ideas of constancy of hereditary units or factors, and of their 
constant shuffling and recombination in each generation, have 
been grasped, human variety takes on a new interest. The effects 
of mutation and of selection can also be illustrated from domestic 
animals and cultivated plants. 

Some further knowledge of immunity and bacteriology may 
then easily be given, and this leads on to further studies in hygiene, 
now along the lines of Public Health and Preventive Medicine. 

If possible, the development of some higher animal, like frog 
or chick, should be studied and the amazing facts and generalisa- 
tions of embryology brought before the mind. 

Various specialisms can be introduced according to taste— 
that must be the affair of the particular teacher ; but in general 
the aim should be to take the simple facts which had been studied 
in the earlier periods and give them new meaning by illuminating 
them with the light of general ideas and principles. 

Finally, there is one much-neglected branch of scientific 
education—the history of Science. If this is intelligently taught 
it has the greatest value. As part of a general history of thought 
and civilisation it opens the eyes of the growing boy or girl to the 
slow but steady progress of the human mind in its dealings with 
the surrounding universe, shows the value of scientific curiosity, 
of abstract thought and of apparently useless researches. While, 
on the purely scientific side, it illuminatingly warns against 
dogmatism. By pointing to the abundant scientific theories in 
the past which to-day seem ludicrous or fantastic, such as the 
Ptolemaic astronomy, or the views of the early anatomists on the 
course of the blood, or the phlogiston theory, it reminds us that 
many of the current theories of the science of our own day are 
doubtless destined to be relegated to the same limbo among 
similar curiosities of human thought. 

Some of my readers will perhaps ask what all this detail of 
possible educational methods in biology has to do with social 
hygiene. But the answer is simple and clear enough. If once 
such teaching were introduced and efficiently carried through, 
it would in itself constitute the best possible biological approach 
to social hygiene that could be imagined. For now let us think 
what are the biological prerequisites or foundations for an 
enlightened public opinion on social hygiene. 

First and foremost among these is the idea of man as an 
organism. Man is a unique organism: he differs in various 
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extremely important and indeed fundamental ways from all other 
organisms ; but organism he is. His fundamental differences 
from other animals are manifold: he has at his command new 
biological methods, such as the new form of inheritance we call 
tradition, and the new tool which consists in the making of tools ; 
and he lives according to a scale of values many of which are new 
and quite different from the values implicit in the lives and actions 
of lower animals. That is to say, clearly, that much of his life, 
and that the most important part, can never be interpreted on 
the principles of pure biology. On the other hand, the bases of 
his Jife are all biological—his organs and their functions, his 
instincts, his diseases, his senescence and death, his reproduction 
and the methods of his physical heredity. Only his brain and 
mind have achieved radically new departures. To put it in 
briefest fashion, pure biology alone is not sufficient for the science 
of man ; but the science of man without biology is unintelligible, 


- a building without foundation. 


Next is the concept of evolution. This in a sense is but an 
extension of what we have been saying ; but it is a very important 
extension, and opens many new windows. We find that change 
is the order of things among organisms ; that the two immediate 
results of change are either better adaptation or extinction ; and 
that when we look at life as a whole, and not merely at particular 
species, there is a broad trend of change that we must call progress 
—an average change in a direction which to our ideas implies 
increasing value. What is more, through the genius of Darwin 
we are enabied to see in general how all the changes can be 
explained on natural principles, and do not require the inter- 
vention of an external creator or a guiding ‘ vital force ’ or similar 
power. Variation, heredity, and the struggles for existence: as 
consequence, natural selection; and as further consequence, 
extinction of some types, special adaptations of others, and 
general progress in regard to the highest level of organisation— 
there we have the links in the causal chain. 

Man himself is seen to be only intelligible in terms of his past. 
His past will not (in the present state or any likely future state 
of our knowledge) explain all of him ; but his present is unexplain- 
able without a knowledge of his past. 

In the larger vista provided by evolution, historic events 
dwindle to small irregularities on a general curve, and historic 
time shrinks in length when its centuries are confronted with the 
ten-thousand- and hundred-thousand-year periods by which 
organic evolution must be measured. We see, further, that there 
is no reason why human evolution should not advance further 
in the future. It is still obviously and rapidly going on as regards 
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advance in tradition (to use the most general term) has prevented 
there being any great pressure of natural selection upon the human 
type itself. But now that we see that progressive evolution has 
occurred in the past, and may be continued into the future, by 
that very vision we are become responsible for its continuance 
and proper guidance in our own race. It is at this point that the 
definitely eugenic point of view enters. Eugenics is the stepchild 
of politics. It deals only in long views and fares badly in conse- 
quence, just as afforestation has fared badly, for the same reason. 
So far as social hygiene is concerned, politics deals only with 
improvements in the conditions of living—with housing, wages, 
education, sanitation, hours of labour and the like. It deals only 
with each generation as it comes along. Any serious attempt 
to understand the relation of one generation to the next is still 
beyond it. 

What is above all wanted is an informed public opinion on the 
subject. How many people have really grasped the idea that 
‘the race’ (using that much-abused word in its incorrect but 
ordinary sense) has a material basis, consisting of the sum total 
of hereditary factors handed down from generation to generation ; 
that these factors may have good, bad, or indifferent effects, and 
that, accordingly, the innate potentialities of the race depend upon 
the relative proportions of good, bad and indifferent factors in the 
whole population ; that these proportions may alter through the 
greater fertility of some strains or the dying out of others, and 
that therefore the inborn character of the race may change from 
generation to generation ? ! 

How many realise that there might well exist an improvement 
in individual health going hand in hand with deterioration of 
racial health ? Each individual person might come much nearer 
than before to realising the physical and mental possibilities that 
were in him ; might run less risk of early death from disease ; 
might, through education and other social agencies, come to a 
greater degree of mental and spiritual self-expression ; and yet 
the average of physical and mental possibilities that were open 
to the individuals of the race might be far lower than it had 
been before, through elimination of the best factors of the 
stock. 

How many realise that at the present moment the national 
stocks of all civilised peoples appear to be definitely, if slightly, 
deteriorating ? The realisation is made harder by the fact that 
much of the effect is masked through the antagonistic but non- 
hereditary effects of sanitation, good housing, physical exercise, 


1 [The reader may be interested in this connection to refer to the article ‘ As 
a biologist sees it,’ by R. C. Punnett, F.R.S., in the number of the Nineteenth 
Century and After for May, 1925, at p. 705.—EDITOoR.] 
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better medical treatment, etc., so that human individuals are, 
on the whole, bigger, healthier, and longer lived than they used 
to be. The deterioration is due to two causes—in the first place 
to the less rapid rate of multiplication of the best stocks; and 
secondly to the fact that many defects which in past centuries 
would have been grave hindrances, physical or economic, to their 
possessors are so no longer; or else that we do not allow the 
sufferers from defects to suffer from them, but keep them alive in 
special institutions. Bad sight, defective teeth, poor resistance 
to various bacteria, under-developed thyroid or pancreas, these 
and a host of other defects can be artificially compensated for ; 
while mental defectives, congenital deaf-mutes, and cripples of 
various kinds are cared for and as a result often allowed to 
reproduce. 

A few years ago I saw a paragraph in a newspaper senti- 
mentalising over the marriage of two congenital deaf-mutes ; 


- and quite recently I heard of a woman who suffered from epilepsy 


being treated at a hospital to cure her of sterility! Public opinion 
does not tolerate a sufferer from small-pox attending a public 
celebration, or a homicidal maniac let loose in the streets of 
London. Why does it tolerate, and even encourage, such things 
as I have been referring to? The answer is partly that it has never 
thought straight about the matter; but also partly that, in so 
far as it has tried to think on the matter, it has been puzzled by 
the apparent irresponsibility of human heredity. When the 
average man sees a genius and a dunce in one and the same 
family, or a mentally defective child cropping up isolated in 
apparently sound stock, he may be pardoned for a little puzzle- 
ment, and for doubts as to whether any definite conclusions can 
be drawn on the basis of such a tricky process. It is precisely here 
that a little biological knowledge will be of the greatest help. A 
quite elementary knowledge of Mendelism will make it clear that 
such events are to be expected. New recombinations of old factors, 
leading now and again to startling divergencies from the normal, 
must occur ; and whenever a character depends upon one or more 
recessive factors it will turn up, apparently de novo, when two 
‘carriers’ of the recessive factors, themselves quite healthy, are 
married. Further, however, a little knowledge of biometrical 
results will convincingly show that, while these apparent individual 
exceptions are and must be constantly occurring, the average of 
parents and offspring in bulk shows a high correlation. With such 
facts in mind, what we may call the eugenic idea becomes obvious, 
and public opinion will come to demand action. 

The differential fertility of different stocks and classes within 
the nation brings us up against the population question, and the 
problem of the limitation of numbers, in the family and in the 
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nation; and here, again, some biological knowledge is of very 
real importance for obtaining a sane view. The opponents of 
family limitation by whatever means are given to expatiating 
on the ‘ right of the child to be born.’ A little biological know- 
ledge will show the meaninglessness of this. The ordinary woman 
is capable of producing between three and four hundred ova during 
her lifetime—each a potential child. Which of these have the 
right to be born? which have we the right to suppress? Not only 
this, but at each act of fertilisation not only thousands but 
thousands of millions of male reproductive cells are swarming 
round the ovum, and the child produced by the success of any 
one of these would be different in character from that produced 
by the success of any other. Two plain facts must strike those 
who take long views—the first is that rapid multiplication can 
only be a temporary phase in man’s history, for the world will 
in quite a few generations be full up with people, and that the 
only alternative to methods of barbarism like war, famine, plague, 
or infanticide is some form of voluntary limitation. The other is 
that if, as is the case to-day, the more desirable stocks are in- 
creasing definitely, if slightly, slower than the less desirable, 
and if this relative infertility of the better stocks is, as again 
appears, due mainly to voluntary limitation, then we should do 
all that we can to spread the knowledge and equalise the degree 
of limitation throughout all grades of society, so that limitation 
no longer has a dysgenic effect. 

We may now pass to the topic usually known as ‘ sex educa- 
tion.’ It is of course obvious that a right attitude towards sex 
questions is among the most important aims of social hygiene. 
But the right course is hard to steer, for it lies between the 
devil and the deep sea. On the one hand there is the all-too- 
common attitude that the whole matter is somehow inherently 
degrading. Innocence—by which is meant ignorance—is to be 
encouraged ; the whole attitude towards sex and its problems 
tends to become one of sentimentality combined with a furtive 
and often prurient prudery. On the other is the danger of over- 
familiarity, of treating sex and sexual relations on an easy-come 
easy-go basis, like any other function of the body, and so 
encouraging promiscuity, low standards, loosening of the bonds 
of family life, and thus, indeed, accomplishing a degradation. 

However, the right attitude is perfectly possible, and we can 
achieve the result symbolised by George Meredith as a centaur— 
the union of brilliance of animal nature and animal vigour with 
the best of human nature, and with the higher in control of the 
lower. All psychologists are, I think, agreed that to achieve this 
with the minimum of struggle and difficulty in adolescence it is 
important that the child in its early life should not have acquired 
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the common unnatural attitude towards sex, as of something 
strangely secret and wrong, but, by having its natural questions 
simply answered as they arise, should never become burdened 
with this dark load on its conscious and subconscious mind. 

It is here that biology may help, for if biology is taught, the 
facts of sex and reproduction must be taught too. It is not 
pretended that any amount of mere facts, however well inculcated, 
will prevent boys and girls having a stormy passage through the 
sea of adolescence. Abstract knowledge is one thing, but gradually 
to become aware within one of forces and desires that were not 
part of one’s earlier nature, overpowering in their strength and 
vast in their inspiration—that is another thing. 

But biological fact can help. It can help to introduce the 
subject and to make it natural instead of unnatural, so helping 
to release inner strains. And it can help the more mature to 


_understand what not unnaturally puzzles many thoughtful 


people, namely, the extraordinarily large place which sex holds 
in human life. This becomes at least intelligible when we take 
our evolution into account and remember that we are descended 
from creatures in which competition held full sway, the devil took 
the hindmost, and the strongest sexual instincts were a necessity 
if the individual was to achieve the goal of reproduction. 

With a saner attitude towards sex there would inevitably come 
a saner and more humanist attitude towards other vital problems, 
such as those of birth control and of divorce. 

Finally, the biological approach is the best approach to the 
problem of disease and of health. Here there are two great 
antithetic problems—the prevention of definite disease and the 
enhancement of the active vital principle of health itself. We have 
done a great deal in the last century to counter the attacks of 
bacteria and other parasites, but an enormous amount remains 
to do. Relatively few people know much about hookworm 
disease ; and yet it moulds whole nations. One of the universal 
symptoms of hookworm infection is general lassitude and a ‘ don’t 
care’ feeling about life. At least half the rural population of the 
Old South in the United States and at least three-quarters of the 
population of the plains of India are afflicted with this pest. 
Infection can be totally prevented by the wearing of boots (since 
bare feet are the chief channels of entrance to the body) and 
cleanliness and sanitation (since the parasite passes out with the 
feeces). The man who persuades the Indians into the use of boots 
and water-closets will alter India’s soul. 

That is but one example out of many. Those who want to 
know what can be done in changing the face of a land by applying 
simple methods based on biological fact should read the Rockefeller 


Foundation’s reports on their yellow fever campaign. 
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It will not be in the least unreasonable in a hundred years 
or so to hope for an uninfected humanity. But, again, it is needful 
first to persuade the populace of the truth of your facts before you 
can get them to move in practical measures based upon those facis. 

But as such wished-for consummation is more nearly realised 
it will become increasingly important to lay stress on the other 
side of the picture—on health as an active principle, to be won, 
like all the rest of the things that are valuable in life, by the art 
of right living. Here, again, biology can help. It can show the 
véle of quantity and quality of diet, of sunlight, of exercise, of 
rest. It can demonstrate that play and sport are of biological 
importance even to animals; it can point, with obvious morals 
for humanity, to the difference between the alert, thrilling vitality 
of the wild creature and the dull nature of its stall-fed cousins. 

It can emphasise the desirability, to man the organism, of 
periodic contact with Nature, and so help us towards obtaining 
real ‘ Nature Reserves,’ such as those established in America, as 
a necessity for any socially hygienic nation. 

There are other points which I would have liked to raise, but 
I have not the space. I would close by asking my readers to think 
forward a little—into the future. In the future, as war becomes 
less frequent, conditions of life improve, inventions multiply, and 
the pressure of population slackens off so that we are not all the 
time presented with new urgent problems, due merely to increase 
of numbers, humanity will be able to devote more of its energies 
to the things that are of lasting importance, to the improvement 
of living, and will be able to lengthen the views which it takes. 
As this happens, is it not certain that the science of racial biology 
and the art of social hygiene must come to play an increasingly 
important part ? 

For the present the growth of public opinion on the subject 
is what is most urgently needed, and the best way to achieve 
such an intelligent public opinion as is wanted is to make some 
knowledge of the facts of life a part of a general education. 


JuLian S. HUXLEy. 

















THE BOTANICAL CASE FOR EVOLUTION 


1. NEw RAcES 


IN looking at the wild flora it is the fixity of species which chiefly 
strikes the observer. There is very rarely any evidence for the 
appearance of new plant forms in Nature. The work of Mr. and 
Mrs. Clement Reid on the later fossil remains of plants shows that 
the same species have existed in Europe since the Glacial epoch, 

‘and that they were much the same before the ice appeared. 
Hybrids (crosses between species) are, it is true, common enough, 
but the origination of a permanent new form has seldom been 
observed. The most remarkable case is that of Spartina Townsendt, 
a new species of grass, first recognised about 1870 at Southampton. 
Since then it has spread enormously, occupying the mud flats on 
the south coast of England, and more recently on the opposite 
coast of France. Its origin is still uncertain; it may probably 
be a hybrid between two older and less successful species. 

This wild grass, Spartina Townsendi, is an exceptional, perhaps 
a unique, case. What we know of new races we learn chiefly 
from cultivated plants and breeding experiments. The innumer- 
able garden forms of roses, tulips, apples, plums, cabbages, and 
potatoes have all come from wild species, and the changes that 
man has produced are often so great that the original type can 
scarcely be recognised. We now know that the cultivated forms 
are the result chiefly of crossing followed by selection. 

Of late years deliberate breeding experiments, carried out with 
a scientific purpose, have yielded surprising results—for example, 
the crossing of two white sweet peas has given a purple-flowered 
offspring: Dr. Lotsy by crossing different species of Antir- 
rhinum (snapdragon) has produced forms so peculiar that they 
would, if found wild, be put in a different genus ; from two species 
of campion with the usual petal-bearing flowers he raised a race 
wholly without petals. 

Plant-breeding, whether carried out by the cultivator or the 
experimenter, shows that species are not unchangeable—that 
under new conditions they can give rise to new forms, widely 
different from the wild originals, though not shown to be new 
species. In this process crossing has been a main feature, and 
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there is plenty of evidence that crossing goes on freely in Nature 
also. Thus all the plant forms of which we actually know the 
origin have been derived from different forms by descent with 
modifications. That we have not obtained definite new species is, 
perhaps, not surprising, for we cannot hope to reproduce in our 
gardens the conditions under which natural species arose. 


2. CLASSIFICATION 


A ‘natural’ classification of plants has been sought by 
botanists at least since the time of Jussieu in the eighteenth 
century. Such a classification, as has always been recognised, is 
the expression of affinities. Let us consider what we mean by 
affinity. This conception is the basis of evolution. Indeed, 
without it the evolution idea could never have arisen. 

Affinities are of every degree. Beginning with the lowest 
units, the closest affinities are those between the ‘ little species ’ 
of such a genus as Rubus (bramble), of which 133 are recognised 
in the British flora by Dr. Druce. The relations amoug most of 
these forms are so close that none but a specialist can distinguish 
one from another. If we take larger units, such as the four 
Linnean species of Rubus, alone admitted in Hooker’s British 
Flora, we find a degree of affinity still close, but the units are 
evidently distinct. 

Then we have affinities between genera, ¢e.g., Rubus and 
Fragaria (strawberry) or Potentilla (cinquefoil), and more remote 
relations with apples, plums, roses, and all members of the family 
Rosacee. 

Next we come to affinities between families, e.g., between the 
rose family and the saxifrages—a very clear case. Successive 
grades of relationship are shown by all the families with separate 
petals, and further by all Dicotyledons. 

The two classes Dicotyledons (plants with two seed-leaves, 
or cotyledons, like bramble) and Monocotyledons (plants with one 
seed-leaf, or cotyledon, like lilies, grasses, and orchids) still show 
evident affinities, uniting them in the sub-kingdom of the Angio- 
sperms, or true flowering plants. Where are we to stop ? 

Beyond such a great group as the Angiosperms affinities 
become more difficult. Yet zoologists tell us that the whole 
range of the vegetable kingdom is comparatively small. A 
botanist will hardly admit this, but the remark suggests that 
affinities, at least between most of the main groups, are indubit- 
able. 

Angiosperms, or ordinary flowering plants with seed-vessels, 
clearly have a good deal in common with the Gymnosperms 
(conifers, etc.) ; the older botanists used always to class the latter 
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under Dicotyledons. Thus we arrive at a still greater unit or 
group—seed plants. When we come to the spore plants or 
cryptogams (flowerless plants), there seems to be a great gap; 
yet the work of Hofmeister, three-quarters of a century ago, 
showed us how spore plants and seed plants may be compared. 

Between the three existing lines of the higher spore plants— 
ferns, horse-tails, and club-mosses—there are many points in 
common, but we have no proof of direct affinity. It is rather a 
case of parallelism, but this in itself implies some degree of 
affinity. The position is much the same when we get down to the 
Alge (e.g., seaweeds). The members of the main groups show 
evident affinities among themselves, but between the main groups 
we find only general correspondences. A relation between the 
Alge and the higher plants is suggested by recent discoveries in 
the early Devonian flora. The Fungi, such as mushrooms and 
moulds, at present stand by themselves. 

When we consider the simplest A/gg a most significant point 
arises, for we often cannot tell, for certain, whether we are dealing 
with a plant or an animal. Creatures like the beautiful Volvox 
(beloved of pond-life enthusiasts) are in active movement all their 
life, just like animals, yet they are green, like plants, and are 
nourished in the same way. A still smaller creature called 
Euglena, which swarms in stagnant water, inclines more to the 
animal side ; but this, too, is usually green, though some euglenas 
are colourless and adapted to an animal mode of nutrition. All 
such organisms are in locomotion all the time; they are only 
stationary, like hen’s eggs, in the reproductive phase. 

Even higher up among the A/g@ animal characters appear, 
for a great many of them, including some of the largest seaweeds, 
revert to the animal stage when they reproduce: their spores 
(zoospores) swim about like animalcules. When this was first 
discovered, a great botanist wrote an essay entitled The Plant at 
the Moment of becoming an Animal. But we may go further. In 
the higher cryptogams the spores are no longer active, but in 
mosses, ferns, and all their allies the male cells are still lively, 
and swim on their own account to the egg-cell which they have to 
*srtiiise. Only in the seed plants (and not in all of them) is this 

‘nd of locomotion wholly lost. The higher the plant, the more 
completely does it drop its ancient animal habits. 

Going back to the simplest living things, we have the ‘ slime 
fungi,’ or Mycetozoa (popularly called ‘ creepies ’) ; while in the 
feeding stage they are naked, protoplasmic bodies (sometimes as 
large as the human hand) moving slowly about and swallowing 
solid food, like an animal, but they crystallise out, as it were, into 
beautiful plant-like fruits when they are about to reproduce their 
kind. They have been classed in both kingdoms. 
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Now, what is the meaning of all these strange creatures, half 
plant, half animal, unless the animal and plant kingdoms have a 
real affinity? In fact, the relationship between the two great 
kingdoms is often more obvious than that between some of the 
classes in each. 

But now comes the question, What does affinity mean? The 
older naturalists recognised affinity quite as clearly as we do— 
they were particularly good at it. Yet they did not usually 
believe in evolution. Why, then, do we ? 

In the first place, the idea of affinity is taken from human 
relationship. When, among living things, we find resemblances 
and correspondences comparable to those among members of one’s 
own family, the thought of blood-relationship is inevitably sug- 
gested. In fact, that is the most natural interpretation, and alone 
fits the observed facts. Otherwise we have to take refuge in 
‘archetypes,’ supposed ideas in the mind of God. But that is no 
scientific explanation ; anything whatever might be explained in 
that way without calling in natural science at all. The idea of 
archetypes is a survival from a pre-scientific age. 

It is true that there is also a classification of minerals; we 
might speak of degrees of affinity among them also, though no 
idea of descent can come in here. But so-called affinity between 
minerals depends on a certain likeness in the chemical reactions 
which produced them. Nobody will suppose that the species of 
living organisms arose from the non-living by chemical reactions. 
We know that living things arise, within our experience, by 
generation only; hence the only natural explanation of the 
origin of their various types is by generation. The theory of 
descent alone gives us a scientific interpretation of affinities among 
organisms. 


3. COMMUNITY OF ORGANISATION 


If there is a blood-relationship, nearer or more remote, between 
living things, this demands a certain identity of structure, or 
community of organisation, among them, extending to both the 
animal and plant kingdoms. This common basis of organisation 
was revealed as long ago as 1839 in the cell theory of Schleiden 
and Schwamm. They showed that all animals and all plants are 
made up of the same units, the cells, however much they may be 
modified as the organism reaches maturity. Further, every animal 
and plant, in the regular course of generation, begins life as a single 
cell. 

Certain families of the Alge@ and Fungi, which are commonly 
spoken of as non-cellular, can scarcely be regarded as exceptions to 
the rule. The formation of internal cell-walls is omitted, so that 
the body of the plant consists of continuous tubes. The essentials 
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of cellular structure, nuclei and protoplasm, are, however, present 
as usual. 

Modern research has greatly emphasised the unity of funda- 
mental organisation throughout the living world. The most 
minute phenomena, especially the changes in the constituents 
(chromosomes) of the nucleus during division, are exactly 
paralleled in the two kingdoms. It makes little or no difference 
in such investigations whether one examines a worm or a lily, a 
fly or an evening primrose. The identity of essential organisation 
is complete. 

It is the same with the work of the geneticist, or student of 
heredity—a subject, indeed, closely related to the nuclear pheno- 
mena just mentioned. The laws of Mendel can be equally well 
tested and verified whether the breeder crosses peas or mice, 
stocks or cocks and hens. We-see, then, that in plants or animals, 
however different in their mature character, the basis of organisa- 
tion and the process of generation are fundamentally the same. 


4. COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 


I use this heading because the phrase is well known, and I 
mean by it the comparison of organs and structures generally in 
different plants or groups of plants. 

Evidence of descent is afforded if we find an organ, functional 
in certain species, present as a useless rudiment in allied plants. 
For example, in the figwort (Scrophularia) there are four functional 
stamens ; a fifth is also present, but in the form of a mere scale, 
producing no pollen. In the allied mullein (Verbascum) all five 
stamens are perfect, while in foxglove (Digitalis) and most other 
plants of the family the fifth has practically disappeared altogether: 
These different conditions are at once explained on the hypothesis 
that the members of the family Scrophulariacee with four stamens 
are descended from plants with the number five (as in most 
related families), and that, in certain cases, the superfluous fifth 
stamen has not yet wholly disappeared. In Pentstemon, commonly 
grown in gardens, the fifth stamen is represented by a larger 
rudiment, which appears to play some part in guiding the move- 
ments of the insect fertilising the flower. 

Rudimentary or vestigial organs are good evidence of descent, 
and can hardly be reconciled with the doctrine of Special Creation. 
But they are only, after all, a particular case, for we constantly 
find organs modified, not indeed into apparently useless vestiges, 
but into different organs with a new function. We have just 
referred to such a case in the staminode of Pentstemon. The 
whole of botany abounds with examples of these changes. One 
or two instances will suffice. 
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In most of the vetches (Vicia) the end of the leaf is modified into 
a tendril, an organ for grasping the surrounding herbage, and thus 
enabling the vetch to climb. In an allied vetchling (Lathyrus 
aphaca) the whole leaf has become a tendril; the functions of a 
normal leaf are here taken on by the enlarged stipules at the 
junction of leaf and stem—organs small and comparatively 
unimportant in other species. In another kind of vetchling 
(L. nissolia) there is no tendril ; the stipules and the blade of the 
leaf have vanished and the work of a leaf is done by the flattened 
leaf-stalk, so that the plant, when not in flower, looks more like a 
grass than a vetchling. 

In the vine, as we all know, there are large tendrils, and very 
efficient they are in climbing. But here the tendril has nothing 
to do with a leaf ; it is a whole branch modified, comparable to the 
branched stalks which bear the grapes. 

In the guelder rose (Viburnum opulus) the outer flowers are 
sterile and of no use for reproductive purposes. But they are very 
conspicuous and serve to attract the insects which carry the pollen 
and do the work of fertilisation. In some of the dogwoods 
(Cornus) the whole group of flowers is small and unattractive, 
but the leaves (bracts) surrounding the flower are large, white, 
and very handsome, well adapted to attract the necessary insect 
visitors. They play the same part as the petals of an ordinary 
flower, but are totally different in origin. 

Such employment of an old organ to serve a new purpose is 
like a human makeshift (e.g., beating swords into ploughshares 
—a bad way to make ploughs), but in plants it is the rule; we 
seldom find a really new organ. Nature does her makeshifts 
well, but there is no need to attribute such contrivances to 

.the ingenuity of a Divine Artificer when descent with modi- 
fication gives a simple, natural explanation. Do we not see 
stamens modified into petals in every double rose in our 
gardens ? 

The subject of the modification of organs is closely connected 
with the question of the relations between the great classes of 
plants. We are here concerned with comparative anatomy on 
the grand scale. 

When Linnzus in the eighteenth century drew up his famous 
artificial classification he divided the vegetable kingdom into 
twenty-four classes, and the last class of all was the Cryptogamia, 
embracing the whole of the spore plants. All this heterogeneous 
mass of seaweeds, Fungi, mosses, and ferns was lumped together 
in a single class, because in these plants the sexual process was 
‘hidden.’ Now it has been revealed, in the utmost detail, in all 
the great groups of cryptogams. But even after the cryptogams 
had ceased to be wholly mysterious in their reproduction there 
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still seemed to be a wide gulf between them and the seed 
plants. 

The cryptogams, or spore plants, are, as is well known, repro- 
duced by exceedingly simple bodies—the spores, usually unicellular 
and always small. The seed plants, on the other hand, are 
reproduced by seeds—complex bodies, sometimes of large size, 
always built up of various tissues, and usually containing an 
embryo, the rudimentary plant of the next generation. 

The great Hofmeister, about the middle of the last century, 
bridged this gulf by showing that in those spore plants, such as 
the Selaginellas, which have two kinds of spores, the large female 
spores correspond to the embryo sac of the young seed, while the 
small male spores are identical with the pollen grains of the 
higher plants. This result, which he established in full detail, 
was a great step towards demonstrating the unity of structure 
throughout very diverse classes of the plant kingdom. 

Hofmeister was not an evolutionist, but his discoveries pre- 
pared the way for the recognition of the descent of the seed 
plants from some form of cryptogams. His work applied imme- 
diately to the gymnosperms (conifers, etc.), plants with naked 
seeds ; the exact relation of this class to the true flowering plants 
is still uncertain. 

After Hofmeister’s work one great difficulty in bringing the 
spore plants and seed plants into line still remained. The egg- 
cells of the spore plants in question are all fertilised by means of 
minute, actively swimming cells, essentially the same as the 
sperm-cells of animals. The seed plants, on the contrary, are 
fertilised by means of a pollen tube, by the growth of which the 
male cells are borne passively to the ovum (egg). 

This distinction appeared absolute down to the year 1896, when 
two Japanese botanists discovered that in Cycas and the maiden- 
hair tree, living seed plants of an ancient type, active male cells, 
like those of the cryptogams, are formed. A pollen tube is indeed 
developed, but the male cells escape from it and make their 
way to the egg by their own powers of locomotion. The dis- 
covery has since been extended to other members of the cycad 
family. 

Thus we see that in certain groups of seed plants the mode of 
fertilisation is exactly intermediate between the cryptogamic 
and phanerogamic processes. Actively moving male cells are 
produced, as in the former; but they are helped on their way 
by the growth of a pollen tube, as in the latter. 

It is remarkable that Hofmeister himself anticipated this 
discovery, for he wrote about the year 1854 that impregnation in 
the higher cryptogams ‘ takes place by free spermatozoa, and in 
the Conifere by a pollen tube, in the interior of which spermatozoa 
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are probably formed.’ The maiden-hair tree was, at that time, 
included under Conifere, and the cycads are an allied family. 
So Hofmeister was essentially right, though in the true conifers, 
as now limited, the male cells have lost the power of active 
movement. 

The importance of the discoveries just mentioned is that they 
serve to prove that between the spore plants and the seed plants 
there is no impassable gulf, but just such a relation as is demanded 
by the theory of descent. This does not, of course, mean that any 
existing cryptogams represent the ancestors of the seed plants ; 
they certainly do not. But they enable us to realise how a transi- 
tion from one type to the other was possible. 


5. GEOLOGICAL RECORD 


It has been well said that in the question of evolution ‘ the 
last word must lie with paleontology.’ This is true, for the record 
of the rocks can alone afford direct evidence of the past history 
of plants and animals, and show conclusively whether this was 
an evolutionary history or not. On the animal side the evidence 
is clear enough. In particular, there has been great success in 
tracing the gradual development in past ages of living species, 
such as the horse, the elephant, and the camel. Among plants 
little has been done in this way, for the later geological records 
have not been sufficiently studied from this point of view. There 
is, however, an interesting exception in the work of Miss Chandler 
on the history of the water soldier (Stratiotes aloides), a common 
aquatic plant in some parts of England. This is now the only 
species of the genus. 

Miss Chandler, working with Mrs. Reid, has followed the history 
of Stratiotes, as shown by its well-preserved seeds, from early 
Tertiary times to the present day. The water soldier is itself 
found fossil, and there are eight extinct species, making nine in 
all. Seven of them form a continuous sequence, from the Upper 
Eocene onwards. The successive types of seed have been com- 
pared in every detail of structure; they ‘furnish a connected 
series, the members of which constitute links in an evolutionary 
chain.’ The two other species appear to form a branch line of 
descent ending blindly in the Upper Oligocene. 

There seems to be no doubt, judging from the characters of the 
seed, that our living species, the water soldier, has descended by 
gradual change from ancestors that lived in early Tertiary days. 

The general geological history of the plant kingdom tells us 
much of interest, but leaves many gaps. In fact, the record of 
the rocks shows us a series of successive plant dynasties, floras 
distinguished by different dominant races. Each such epoch of 
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vegetation has a character of its own, and appears to pass over 
into the next by a well-marked transformation. 1 

The seaweeds of the Cambrian and Ordovician are succeeded 
by simple land plants in the Upper Silurian and Lower Devonian. 
In the Middle Devonian these archaic forms are mingled with 
much higher types, probably already including early seed plants. 
In the Upper Devonian flora advanced families, gymnosperms, 
fern-like plants, and huge club-mosses dominate the vegetation. 
A like flora, but far richer, prevails throughout the Carboniferous 
age; there are many changes, but the same general character 
persists all through this period of luxuriant growth. 

Then comes a profound transformation: the Paleozoic is 
succeeded by the Mesozoic age, and new races of plants overspread 
the earth. The old gymnosperms of the Carboniferous are 
replaced, partly by conifers of almost modern types, partly by 
maiden-hair trees, but most abundantly of all by a host of cycads. 
The little surviving family of cycads is the last relic of a vast 
complex of Mesozoic plants, most of them far more advanced 
than their nearest living representatives. Ferns, of comparatively 
familiar aspect, are scarcely less abundant. 

During the Cretaceous period the last great change came on. 
The typical Mesozoic vegetation made way for a completely 
modern type of flora, with our flowering plants as the ruling 
dynasty. Since the Cretaceous period the changes have been 
small compared with the great transformations of earlier times. 

This story of the succession of definite and distinct floras in 
the past has been called by an opponent ‘ damning evidence’ 
against the doctrine of evolution. Yet any botanist who has 
studied the geological record of plants is, as a rule, a convinced 
evolutionist. The reason is plain: while the fossil history of 
the plant world, as at present known, does not of itself suffice to 
prove the truth of evolution, it is perfectly consistent with the 
doctrine, and there is no other scientific theory in the field. 

To show the consistency of the plant history with the theory of 
descent one or two examples may be taken. We have pointed out 
that the cycads (in a broad sense) were the dominant race in 
the earlier Mesozoic flora. In the preceding Carboniferous age 
there was the great group of the so-called seed-ferns, plants with 
the habit of ferns, but bearing true seeds on their fronds. Now 
the seeds of these long-extinct Palzozoic plants were organised 
just on the same lines as those of the cycads still living ; they have 
a very peculiar type of structure, now only paralleled in the 
seeds of the maiden-hair tree. There are other points of structural 
correspondence, and it is a perfectly tenable view that the cycads 


1 See ‘The Succession of Floras in the Past,’ Nineteenth Century and After, 
December 1924. 
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of the Mesozoic and later days were descended from the Paleozoic 
seed-ferns. 

In like manner, the maiden-hair tree, the last survivor of an 
important Mesozoic race, shows a clear relation to a group of 
Paleozoic plants, the Cordaitean trees. It is most probable that 
this now isolated type traces its descent from that great Carboni- 
ferous family of forest trees. 

The horsetails of our swamps and fields are a modest race 
compared with their relations the tall calamite trees which 
flourished in the wet forests of the Coal age. In the older 
Mesozoic beds we still find horsetails of great stature, showing 
much in common with their Paleozoic predecessors. During the 
succeeding Secondary ages the horsetails dwindle, becoming more 
and more like those of our day, until, in the Wealden formation, 
we find forms almost identical with living species. This succession 
may not be a direct evolutionary series, but, to say the least, it is 
highly suggestive of descent. 

The reader may naturally ask if we have any light on the origin 
of the flowering plants (angiosperms), which are now dominant 
throughout the world. As we have seen, they appeared in full 
strength during the Cretaceous period, and were then, broadly 
speaking, essentially like the flowering plants of the present day. 
Their apparently sudden development was called by Darwin, with 
his usual honesty, an ‘abominable mystery.’ It is still by no 
means cleared up. 

But since Darwin’s time we have learnt two things: First, the 
flower itself was not a new invention on the part of the angio- 
sperms. Most of the cycads of the earlier Mesozoic differed from 
the surviving family in bearing (instead of mere cones) very fine 
flowers comparable to those of a Magnolia in size and form, though 
very different in detail. Whether these flowering cycads had 
anything to do with angiosperm descent is a disputed question ; 
they show, however, that the flowering plants of our own epoch 
are not an absolutely isolated class. Secondly, Mr. Hamshaw 
Thomas has recently described some very curious fossils from the 
Middle Jurassic of Yorkshire of an age far older than any angio- 
sperms known before. He finds fruits ranged in two rows on a 
common stalk ; these fruits are closed, and each of them contains 
several seeds. Now we know that a closed fruit is the character 
of angiosperms, from which they take their name. Further, the 
male organs associated with the fruits bear anthers of the same 
form as those of our living flowering plants. Mr. Thomas’s 
fossils appear to have been very different in other respects from 
typical angiosperms ; they may give us the clue to the descent 
of the leading modern class from earlier and more archaic forms. 

It is unnecessary to pursue the subject of the fossil plant 
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record further. It is no doubt very incomplete compared with 
the wonderful animal history, which gives such ample and even 
conclusive evidence of evolution. I do not, as a botanist, regret 
the present imperfection of the geological record on the plant side. 
We have enough to suggest evolution at every point ; the vision 
may be dim, but the more is left for future research. The 
‘attractions of the ancient plants are enhanced by the mystery 
which still hangs round their origin.’ 


CONCLUSION 


One of the strongest arguments for organic evolution, or the 
theory of descent, is that it is in perfect harmony with the 
development of the earth itself, as shown by geology. We know 
that the surface of the earth has attained its present configuration 
by processes of ceaseless change, due to natural causes, such as are 
in operation now. In this changing world we find the living popu- 
lation, plants, and animals likewise changing as period succeeds 
period. 

It never occurs to a geologist to call in the intervention of a 
Creator to account for the elevation of a mountain range or 
for the change of dry land into sea. If the Alps and the Hima- 
layas, the seas and the oceans, owe their origin to natural causes, 
why appeal to a Deity for the creation of a cabbage or a turnip ? 

The doctrine of Special Creation (the only alternative to 
evolution) in its thorough-going sense means that every species 
was created separately by Divine power; or one may imagine 
that the type of each genus or each family was created and 
evolution left to do the rest. Such half-way houses are not of 
much account, and we may as well assume the creation of species 
at once. Obviously everything can be ‘ explained’ in this way. 
All relations between species, all vestigial organs, all embryonic 
phenomena, and all geological sequences can at once be accounted 
for by the will of God. Clearly we could equally well apply the 
same method to the earth itself and dispense with the geologist 
altogether. 

But all this is no scientific theory. Natural science is con- 
cerned with natural causes ; an appeal to the direct action of a 
Creator amounts to no more than a confession of our ignorance ; 
it is the negation of science, an evasion of the work of investigation 
by calling in the arbitrary act of a supernatural power which, 
just because it explains everything, explains nothing. For a 
naturalist, at the present day, to accept Special Creation is to give 
up the game. If Special Creation were true, any scientific and 
rational conception of an orderly universe must be false. 

A wholehearted acceptance of evolution must enhance our 
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conception of the grandeur of the universe and our reverence for 
the All. Old Witham of Lartington, the first man to investigate 
the structure of fossil plants, wrote in 1833, in the preface to his 
classical book : 

To lend my aid in bringing from their obscure repositories the ancient 
records of a former state of things with the view of disclosing the early 


and mysterious operations of the Great Author of all created things will 
ever be to me a source of unalloyed pleasure. 


For my part I can never read these noble words without a thrill 
of admiration and sympathy. Witham (himself a leading Roman 
Catholic) approached his work in the right spirit. He had prob- 
ably heard little or nothing of evolution, or development as it 
would have been calledin his day. But the evolutionist can adopt 
his words with a deeper significance. For him, too, the ‘ early 
and mysterious operations ’ are there, and he, like Witham, finds 
unalloyed pleasure in his efforts to disclose them. But he has 
learnt that all the creative operations of which he can have any 
knowledge work through natural causes. All the more does he 
recognise ‘the Great Author of all created things,’ for to him 
Nature and God are one. 

DUKINFIELD H. Scott. 

















FARMING IN CAMBRIDGESHIRE A 
CENTURY AGO 


WHATEVER may be his more substantial grievances, the modern 
farmer cannot complain of any lack of literary attention from 
publicists and politicians. New agricultural inquiries and land 
policies follow each other with a rapidity more conducive to 
prosperity in the printing trade than to confidence in farming. 
Amidst this multitude of counsellors it is interesting to look back 
a hundred years to those early days when the pioneers of Norfolk 
agriculture undertook missionary work in the more backward 
counties, and it may be a valuable corrective to-day to re-read 
some of their ‘ inquiries,’ made village by village, and see how 
static have been our agricultural conditions during the last century. 
Such an inquiry was made by a certain Mr. Gooch, a clergyman, 
in Cambridgeshire during the years which followed Trafalgar, and 
his General View of Agriculture proves, especially to those living 
and farming in the county to-day, how deep into the past go the 
roots of the modern industry. 

Mr. Gooch was an enthusiast, but he was also a conscientious 
investigator, and his profession gave him an ally in every village. 
Finding that ‘ farmers attentive to inquiries of this sort are not 
numerous in Cambridgeshire, owing perhaps to the want of a Bed- 
ford or a Coke,’ he could send round elaborate lists of questions 
to his brother clergy, a large proportion of whom were themselves 
practical farmers. He was also helped by the landowners and 
larger farmers, and his grateful reference to the hopeful prospects 
of a county ‘ having in it a Hardwicke, an Adeane, a Tharpe, a 
Mortlock, a Jennyns, etc.,’ shows that even in an arable county 
there is a remarkable continuity in personnel as well as in methods. 
Mr. Gooch in 1811 was able to note the first effects of the inclosures 
which had been made since 1770, and his book really marks the 
beginning of an era of which we are perhaps seeing the declining 
years. 

Except for the development of dairy farming, and the intro- 
duction of steam-power, the tractor, and certain artificial manures, 
the farmers’ problems of a hundred years ago read very much 
like those of to-day. Mr. Gooch’s arguments against farmers 
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owning their own threshing machines might be heard any market 
day. Horse ploughing, harrowing, and rolling took just about 
the same time, and the question which he discusses about the use 
of ‘ stetches ’ for growing roots on heavy land is still a matter for 
argument where farmers meet. The ‘mole draining’ of grass 
land has been much discussed recently. Gooch tells us that 


the mole plough has been tried on pastures at Madinglay by Sir C. Cotton 
and approved; the saving is great, ten to twelve acres may be done in a 
day with twelve horses ; expense, men and horses, about 3s. 4d. per acre ; 
but Mr. Young gives an account of this implement drawn by a windlass, 
turned by eight women ; this method would be executed in the best style, 
were it adopted at Madinglay ; the admiral would certainly be at home 
while directing it. 

Wheat was, of course, the basis of the old farming, but the 
various crop rotations which are mentioned could be still found 
in practice, though bare fallowing is less common. Farmers 
either ‘ dibbled in’ their wheat or broadcast it. Drilling had 
been tried, but met with little favour, the arguments used against 
the practice suggesting that the tilth was not usually very fine. 
The average produce was about twenty bushels to the acre, a 
figure which proves that the very heavy yields which are a tradition 
in every Cambridgeshire village did not become general till higher 
prices led to higher farming in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Conditions must have been still very primitive, and not 
encouraging to scientific farming. ‘ Gleaning is a general evil in 
this county,’ wrote Mr. Gooch, who generally saw things from the 
farmers’ point of view. 


The depredations committed by the gleaners are very great, and the 
undefined right which the poor claim of gleaning amongst the sheaves, 
and even amongst the gavels before tied up, is a source of perpetual disputes 
and dissensions. 


When we look into the farmers’ accounts certain figures 
seem to have altered very little. Arable land was rented at about 
1/. an acre, and the figure given for my own village would apply 
to-day, so also would the tithe charge. Implements were simpler 
and cheaper, and less horned stock was kept, but horses were 
dearer. The average capital invested by the tenant farmer is 
given at 7/. an acre; his modern successor probably needs some- 
thing under twice as much. The labour bill per acre is given by 
Mr. Gooch at 1/. 6s. 4d., a figure which is remarkably close to the 
average of 1/. 5s. 7d. given for the years 1913-14 by Mr. J. A. 
Venn in his Foundations of Agricultural Economics. Seed cost 
the farmer rather more, but he spent less on manure. With wheat 
at 70s. a quarter and beans and barley about 36s., the farmer 
reckoned to make 5 per cent. on his invested money, and a little 
over I0s. an acre. It is probable that then, as now, the farmer 
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who made money, and ‘ went ahead,’ did so by being a good 
hand at a bargain and having a good eye for stock rather than by 
his handling of arable land. 

Although the cost of labour per acre was very much the same 
a hundred years ago, the rate of payment and the methods of 
work show a greater alteration than in any other department of 
farming. Most of the work was done by casual labour and paid 
by piece rates. The permanent staff, chiefly shepherds and dairy- 
maids, received a very low yearly cash wage—about rol. for men 
and 5/. for women. The ‘usual advantages,’ however, were 
reckoned at another 25/., which included board. Mowing grass 
was paid at 2s. 6d. per acre, hoeing turnips from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 
per acre, ‘ paring and burning’ at 30s. per acre. This last opera- 
tion was the usual method of bringing overgrown rough land 
into cultivation, and was also widely used on all kinds of soil. 
The turf was skimmed in May and the turves heaped every few 

' yards. They were burnt when dry and the ashes scattered, a 
green crop being planted soon after. Most of the fens must have 
been ‘ burnt’ at some time, and anyone who has noticed the extra- 
ordinary patches of heavy crops which come on the places where 
‘twitch’ and hedge trimmings have been burnt in a previous 
year must wonder whether this treatment might not be revived. 
The labour costs would perhaps be prohibitive, as the piece- 
work charges we have quoted are generally about an eighthof 
those in force to-day. 

The harvest wages were the farm labourers’ sheet anchor, 
and varied between 6/. and 8/., much of this amount being paid 
in kind. ‘ Foreigners’ were often hired to help with the harvest, 
and Mr. Gooch says that the wheat harvest was ‘ reaped, generally 
by “‘ acre men,” viz., strangers (mostly Irishmen), who come over 
in large companies, and do that work only.’ These gentry are 
still to be found in the West of England, but do not penetrate 
often so far east. For the men who were ‘ boarded in,’ the harvest 
was a time of good eating and drinking rather than for making 
money. The following was their fare : 


At six in the morning, one pint of strong beer, and bread and cheese. 
At eight, breakfast of cold meat and beer. At eleven, one pint of strong 
beer, and bread and cheese. At one, dinner; one day roast beef or mutton 
(pork will not do) and plain pudding, next day boiled beef or mutton and 
plum pudding. At four, one pint of strong beer, and bread and cheese. 
At seven, hot hash or hot mutton pies. On Saturday night, an addition 
of good seed cake of 1 lb. covered with sugar, and a quart of strong beer 
poured over it. 


Mr. Gooch was more interested in farming than in farm- 
workers, and it is only incidentally that we have glimpses of the 
lives of the men and women who must have formed the greater 
Vor. XCIX—No, 588 ? 
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part of his cure of souls. The first part of the following extract 
has a very modern ring : 


The farmers not only complain of the rapid advance of wages, but of the 
difficulty of procuring steady and deserving labourers; they are much 
less industrious and respectable than in many counties. In the fens it is 
easily accounted for ; they never see the inside of a church, or anyone on a 
Sunday, but the alehouse society, or that of their neighbours met together 
to drink away the day. Upon asking my way (towards the evening) in 
the fens, I was directed with this observation from the man who informed 
me: ‘ Are you not afraid to go past the bankers at work yonder, sir?’ 
I was told these bankers were little better than savages; they gave me, 
however, civil answers. 


Living conditions seem to have been worse in Cambridgeshire 
than in surrounding counties : 

Cottages are wretchedly bad, speaking generally. Lord Hardwicke has 
set an example worthy of imitation in having built several comfortable 


cottages and having attached gardens to them ; some few other gentlemen 
have done the like ; but, ’tis to be lamented, it is only a few. 





The low standard of living was reflected in rough-and-ready 
methods of farming which shocked Mr. Gooch. 


I witnessed at Shelford a most barbarous and disgraceful way of killing 
hogs, viz., a man standing in the middle of a stye, and striking them on 
the head (by an instrument somewhat like a cricket-bat) as they run round 
the stye. 


The ‘ condition of the poor ’ brings us to the larger question of 
inclosures, and here our reverend author is very explicit. He 
sent a list to every clergyman giving a number of points on which 
he wanted information, and amongst these points were the effect 
of inclosures on the population, and also on the standard of 
cultivation. The general result of his inquiries suggests that 
where there was a large area of good land to be inclosed the result 
was a slight increase in land under crops, and in the produce per 
acre, and the extra employment compensated the farm-workers 
to some extent for their loss of common rights. When the land 
was poor there were no compensating advantages and the effect 
was disastrous. In all cases the number of those who gained 
was small and the expenses high. Amongst those who profited, 
as Mr. Gooch is careful to ascertain, were the tithe-holders. A 
few examples will show how the system worked : 

Abington Piggotts——‘ Enclosed 1770. Quantity 1000 acres, of which 
a common of 80 acres. Rent before inclosures 7s. per acre, quality price 
16s., now raised to 20s. Corn increased, sheep much the same; cows 
greatly lessened. Poor. A very bad and melancholy account; before 
the inclosure they had no rates, and were forced to find out an old woman 
to take 6d. a week in order to escape being rated in aid of other parishes, 


but since inclosing the rates have gradually risen to 2s., 2s. 4d., and 2s. 6d. 
in the pound. Formerly every poor man had a cow, some by right, some 
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by permission ;' on the inclosure the whole parish belonged to one person, 
the rights had allotments assigned to them, and were thrown to the farms.’ 

Bottisham.—‘ Lay impropriator and vicar benefited, the latter very 
considerably ; rents more than doubled; expenses about 23s. per acre; 
common rights worth before enclosure 20/. have now been sold for 200/.’ 

Longstowe.—‘ Where there is not a considerable quantity of common, 
inclosures do not answer. Fewer sheep kept; former privileges of the 
poor greater than the compensation given them; rectory improved; 
less arable land; rents doubled. Cottagers who hired cottages, that had 
common rights and kept cows, kept them no longer.’ 

Guilden Morden.— Common rights: these are nineteen ; some cottagers 
have a right to keep only one cow, some two, some three. Some farmers 
have six of these rights. They winter their own labourers’ cows in the 


strawyards. . . . The rights will receive allotments, these thrown together . 


to their respective proprietors, and there will be an end of cow-keeping 
amongst the poor, as in the neighbouring parish of Abington Piggotts. 
The poor are therefore greatly alarmed, and view the steps taken for 
inclosure with horror. When an evil could so easily be prevented, and 
inclosure converted to their advantage as well as that of every other class, 


_ it is to be lamented that measures are not taken with that view. The 


expenses of inclosing this parish were 4404/. on 2508 acres.’ 


When we remember that Mr. Gooch was a strong supporter 
of the principle of inclosing on the ground of better farming, his 
evidence makes gloomy reading. It shows how easily the Inclosing 
Acts could have been turned into a great instrument for building 
up a population of small holders. All that would have been 
necessary was to have given a fair acreage in exchange for the 
rights which were being extinguished. There were certain people 
who saw what was happening and attempted to deal with the 
problem. 


Mr. C. Pemberton of Cambridge has found cottagers much benefited, 
and their comfort greatly promoted, by land being let to them; and he 
has let from three to five acres to each, and on rent day they meet him 
with cheerfulness and gratitude, their money in their hand. 


The demand for land was clear enough, but unfortunately 
those who demanded it had no way of making their voice heard. 
Only in a few villages were the inhabitants strong enough to resist 
inclosures which, while they might improve the land, would 
certainly injure the majority of the inhabitants. 


Cottenham, in Cambridgeshire, has very extensive fens, some 1000 acres 
which are constantly under water in the winter. They have 1500 cows, 
besides dry stock and horses; they mow sedge, etc., and hire land at a 
distance. The right of keeping several cows (five or six the informant 
thought) lets at 9/. a year; this shows the real value of these commons 
in their present state, yet a surveyor would be knocked on the head that 
went there with a view to inclose. 


It may be said of Cambridgeshire villages as a whole that 
those in which the inclosures were most complete and successful 
are to-day the poorest and most backward villages in the area, 
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while Cottenham has become a very prosperous and independent 
community of small holders and fruit-farmers. There seems 
little doubt that the immediate effect of large areas being given 
to certain individuals was a general improvement in cultivation ; 
but in a short time the higher rents and the absence of small 
holdings led to a general deterioration, and during the long 
agricultural depression of the last fifty years the villages with 
large arable farms are those in which population has most 
rapidly decreased. There are many villages mentioned in Mr. 
Gooch’s book as of some importance which have now almost 
disappeared from the map. 
G. T. GARRATT. 











THE FLEMISH BORDER 


THOSE opinionated men who ran the French Revolution divided 
France into departments. Of all those departments none is so 
straggling as that called Le Nord. The upper portion of it, con- 
taining the arrondissements of Hazebrouck and Dunkirk, is 
almost severed from the rest. And rightly; for it is an ethno- 
logical frontier, where the mysterious race sometimes described 
uncertainly as Celts, but more definitely by Cesar as Gauls, stands 
divided from a non-Gaulish race of more recent northern origin. 
The land and the people have the distinction of a strong local 
type. Have not all peasant communities a strong local flavour ? 
Certainly, but generally as a result of their undisturbed isolation. 
On the other hand, the French-speaking farmers of that strip of 
the Department du Nord owe their special character to the fact 
that they have never been undisturbed or remote. Of all the 
picturesque catchwords of the history books of our school days, 
none was so exact, certainly none so vivid, as the description of 
those marches as ‘ the cockpit of Europe.’ True, that term was 
applied to the Lombard Plain with as much superficial exactitude, 
but with how much less weight ; for the battles fought in Northern 
Italy were so often to redress the balance of some denomination, 
to give effect to some political project. The battles of the Flemish 
border had all the inevitableness that belongs to racial conflicts, the 
importance that attends decisions destined to govern the language 
or religion of a continent for centuries. It was on these low 
plateaux, so slightly raised above the rivers that empty into the 
North Sea, that the ambitions of Spain, of France, and finally of 
Germany to dictate to Europe have been cut short. This is the 
first and predominant characteristic of these people. They are 
borderers. They have the tenacity and caution that characterises 
Carlisle and Dumfries. Over and over again the political boundary 
has been shifted. The Austro-Spaniards under Alva must have 
built these towers one sees along the Lys at Aire, Merville, and 
Estaires, or at Bailleul, Hazebrouck, and Bergues. Now, for the 
last 150 years France has thrown its centralised government and 
invincible language over these parts. But only superficially, for 
one hears complaints: ‘One is more pratique in Belgium,’ The 
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tongues these people speak are even more puzzling. To the 
younger generation French has been well taught in the schools, 
where the masters (it cannot be entirely a coincidence) are always 
‘ strangers ’ from St. Omer or beyond. But in the family, and by 
the elders, Flemish is still spoken, and often Flemish alone. And 
what a Flemish! It seems to vary almost with each village. The 
Belgians of Courtrai, the poorer classes of Lille, cannot understand 
it. At Esquelbecq is an old, old wooden windmill. If you ask its 
owner to read the inscription carved over the door, he will reply, 
‘Ah! Icannot. Itis Viamsch!’ ‘ But don’t you speak Flemish 
at home ? ’—‘ Yes, but I can’t read that sort there!’ 

_ Again, in the slopes of the Mont des Cats, the backbone of that 
slight ridge between the Yser and the Lys, runs a lane called 
‘Vlaming Strat.’ Why? Obviously to identify it to people not 
Flemings. But whoever they were, they have been so long for- 
gotten that now the name exists in Flemish only. Similarly 
‘Ferme L’Espagnole’ is a moated grange, with water still about 
it, with 300-year-old walls, 3 feet thick, built by an Austro- 
Spanish general in order that Neapolitan mercenaries should keep 
Frenchmen out of Holland. Remoter and even more forgotten 
are the Roman roads, and, reminiscent of the Crusades, those old 
farmhouses called ‘La Commanderie,’ where Templars lorded it 
over these rich wet meadows and these dumb, defiant people. 

But civilisation has, after all, its advantages. The Austro- 
Spanish Empire may be nearly as forgotten as the Holy Knights, 
but ‘the cockpit of Europe’ holds now some of the richest and 
best tilled fields in the Continent. There is nothing languorous 
about the climate. The cold and damp of the North Sea bid the 
borderer be stirring if only to keep his blood warm. He does stir 
to some purpose, and not unaided. There is little or no real 
peasant ownership in that square of country that lies between the 
sea and the Lys, the Aire-Gravelines canal and the Belgian 
border. The land is owned by landlords approximating to the 
English model, and mainly Belgians. The usual tenancy is half- 
yearly, the average holding about 200 acres English, the yearly 
rent often as high as 50 francs pre-war—2l. for the ‘ mesure,’ 
which very roughly equals our acre. Very roughly, for let the 
French Government lay it down, generation after generation, 
never so strictly, that the superficial area unit is the hectare, the 
farmer of these parts goes on dealing with his land by ‘ mesure,’ 
that holds a varying number of ares in nearly every commune. 
Over the canal westward, or over the river to the south, you soon 
come to the real peasant—the man in rags and sabots, whose one 
boast is that he can tell you to get off his tiny plot of land. But 
the borderer has a more real sense of value, similar to that to be 
found in Scotland. You may call him omly a tenant farmer if you 
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like, but he has good clothes and boots, and money in the savings 
bank, and pays rent regularly to M. le baron for the best land in 
the world. 

What crops! People who think of France as a wine-growing 
country should stop at Steenvoorde—for choice, on a Saturday 
in the autumn :—all the potatoes of Midlothian, the grain of 
York, the hops of Kent (these latter grown on stout wires stretched 
on great timbers like telegraph poles) ; and besides, sugar beet, 
that England is only just beginning to think about; chicory, 
that has had to be legislated against because it was displacing 
grain on account of its extreme profitableness ; and flax—flax, 
the lovely eyebright flower, the delicate green plant, difficult to 
grow ; then the straw-like bundles, soaking in every pool, turning 
the water to ink. Finally, if you are both patient and inquisitive, 
you will see some day an old man or woman beating out the golden 
silky fibre, like children’s curls, on a smooth, worn old hand-wheel, 
and you will know how linen got its name. Then there are the 
berries—for oil. 

The live stock looks familiar enough, but is very much more 
strictly used than in England. The typical big-boned white horse 
may be seen harnessed to the handy ‘ cultivator’ with a gennet. 
It you tell Jerome Vanderlynden about Mr. Collings’ ‘ three acres 
and a cow,’ he will say ponderously that one acre is enough. And 
you will see his cows tethered, so that they eat what they are 
allowed and not what they like. 

With pigs and fowls the strictness takes another form. Neither 
time nor attention, food nor house room, are wasted on them. They 
do what they can for themselves before they are killed. There are, 
in that corner of the earth, no sheep. Two flocks perambulate 
the roads, eating from the sides of the ditches. If you ask Achille 
Delbaere why, he will look at you and say: ‘ But, sir, we have no 
land poor enough to put beneath sheep. Over by St. Omer, that 
may be all very well; but here—No!’ 

It certainly looks as if he were right. From the Forét de 
Nieppe, on the south, to the sluice-gated marshes that surround 
Dunkirk, you may, if you look hard enough, find some few acres 
of ground in each commune that are doing nothing more exciting 
than growing timber: that does not mean that the trees just 
grow until someone thinks of forestalling Nature by cutting them 
down. Those woods are regularly marked off into areas and cut 
according to size and age, by which they can be marketed. With 
much difficulty may there be found some of the steeper slope of 
Mont Noir, Mont des Cats, or Mont Cassel where nothing grows. 
And there you will find quarries. 

But Achille’s great grievance is those Holland elms that the 
baron has insisted on growing all round the pasture. They suck 
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up all the manure. It cuts Delbaere to the heart, for, unused 
and unwilling as he is to show his feelings, manure is the one thing 
about which he is really enthusiastic. Not only the golden store 
that lies rotting beneath the windows of his living-room, in sight of 
which he never loses heart, and from which he appears to draw 
inspiration, but all those chemical compounds, sulphates and 
nitrates, that a fatherly Government ensures his obtaining—for 
in this, at least, he has moved with the times—they are wasted 
on his landlord’s trees. 

May it then be said that here, at last, is to be found the earthly 
Paradise, where Peace and Plenty till the smiling plain? The 
inhabitants think so, and cannot bear to leave it for ‘ foreign 
parts,’ by which they mean other departments of France. Families 
are larger here than in any part of France, and the surplus goes to 
Lille or Dunkirk. There is no emigration. And Belgians who 
occasionally find their way in are marked men, held a little aloof 
by the native born. The local gentry, small nobles whose families 
and seats the French Revolution appears never to have obliterated, 
thrive there ; and well they may, for in what part of the world is 
one better fed? The one grievance of the titled classes (if they 
may be so called—they approximate much more nearly in habits 
and outlook to the squirearchy of Fielding) is the disabilities under 
which sport suffers. There is shooting, but the farmer, it is 
bitterly complained, poaches the hare or rabbit, and if he finds a 
partridge nest sets his heavy nailed boot upon it. No sportsman 
he, and not likely to waste good marketable produce on the 
beasts of the soil or the birds of the air. But the solid little moat- 
defended chateaux are rarely empty, and the upper classes being 
more volatile than the lower, here as elsewhere, it is in these that 
you will find the few strangers who have gained admittance— 
factory owners from Lille, or successful lawyers. The attitude 
towards sport brings out perhaps better than anything all that an 
Englishman deplores in the life of these parts. 

Yet, for those who can afford to hire it, some amount of 
mixed shooting exists. But for the ‘ people,’ as they would be 
called in England, there is nothing—no cinema; cricket and 
football, of course, are unknown, and the weekly visit to market, 
instead of being the occasion, as with us, of spending, some pro- 
portion of which is always for pure enjoyment, is a hard business 
of making money and banking it. The men, of course, do, some 
of them, sit in the estaminet. The really gay spirits on Sunday 
afternoons gather round a 40-foot pole and shoot arrows at the 
objects mounted on it. But national dress and local dances seem 
to have disappeared with equal completeness. There are pictures 
of the saturnalia of the old-time fair at Cassel; but Cassel is 
moss-grown, half deserted. There are tales of the wakes of 
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Hazebrouck ; but who goes to them now? Solid acquisition is 
the order of the day. Some effort, no doubt, is being made to 
revive, or rather invent, a carnival week for Malo-les-Bains, 
grim suburb of Dunkirk. But it is for visitors. No, the Flemish 
border is not gay. On the other hand, it is extremely devout. 
In the smaller villages the old churches linger with cracked chimes 
in bat-ridden belfries. But in all the larger and more prosperous 
ones a big new church of red brick has been built within the last 
half-century. The church-going is wonderfully general, not left 
to the women by any means. And the last relic of the old joyful 
medieval tradition lingers perhaps in the processions of Easter 
and Whitsun and in a certain pomp of ritual. Even in religious 
observance the curious dual nature of the borderland creeps in. 
At Wormhout the Easter sermon is given in Flemish first, then 
in French. And these exercises, so far as the cursory observer 
can discover, are the only alleviations of a life that, although it 
contains no starvation and a good deal of small independence, is 
monotonous to a degree almost impossible to conceive. Granted 
that a healthy man, brought up to agriculture by primeval methods, 
can find a fair contentment in seeing his crops heavy and unspoiled, 
in the knowledge that they have been harvested without loss and 
sold without sacrifice, yet what of the women? Where are the 
gay scarves and vineyard songs of the South? Their work, 
however much they may do in the fields, lies necessarily and 
properly within those old damp houses, so many of them still 
moat-surrounded or standing upon the dyke of the canal. How 
damp and cold those tile floors must be, how dark the scullery 
kitchen with its small window upon the midden. Never a carpet, 
much less a book, picture or musical instrument, to be seen ; and 
if there be an armchair, the master sits in it. Or, again, in those 
little towns smaller than many an English village, what of the 
sombre faces that look out on you, a moving object on those few 
square yards of ‘Grand Place’ that alone are visible from that 
particular doorway, a woman’s world, while the man is in his 
workshop—not silent, not without means of avoiding thirst ? 
Him you may hail as you pass, and he will sometimes respond, 
especially if he wants anything: ‘Aha! It’s you, my good sir. 
Wait a moment; I will walk with you as far as the ‘‘ Sapeur 
Pompier,’”’ and we will have something to take!’ 

The woman, if you happen to find her alone, will gravely offer 
you a chair in the best room while she finds the man of the house. 
It is not that Eastern ideas have penetrated France and throttled 
Liberty. Not at all. It is a very free country. The sum total of 
Freedom is as high as in any other. But it is divided up so equally 
that everybody gets only a tiny bit; for the man business, for 
the woman domesticity, fill life amply full. Hence the extra- 
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ordinary ascendency which the notaire, the local lawyer, has 
established. There is no competition, and he has to deal with the 


slow-minded farmer, whose thinking power is limited to thinking | 


twice before parting with cash. As one moves among these people 
one does not wonder any longer at the difficulties attending direct 
taxation in France. 

It is said that a different spirit is coming over them, and that 
the younger generation is leaving the land. Confronted with the 
possibility of the eventual disappearance of these folk, one’s 
feelings are mixed. Admiration—Yes, of course. Emulation— 
No! If and when they go, France will feel it. But only for the 
worse ? One wonders. They produce immeasurably more than 
they consume. But are they not part of a dead weight of reaction 
that serves France so ill? At any rate, one need not decide for 
or against them in a hurry. Be the process good or bad, it will 
take a long time. For many a year they will go on, ignoring Lille 
and Dunkirk, scoffing at St. Omer, content to be ruled by their 
curé, their baron, their notaire. They have survived many 
‘ European’ wars and centuries of evolution. They will survive 
many more ! 

R. H. Mottram. 
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ANDRE CHENIER: HIS MANUSCRIPTS AND 
HIS EDITORS 


THE production in 1925 of the opera André Chénier in London, 
though the libretto was not in strict accordance with fact, brought 
vividly before an English audience the tragic and early death 
of the great French poet. In the French, as in the Russian, 
Revolution the reformer, as distinguished from the destroyer, 
was overwhelmed, in each individuals emerge struggling in 
the flood. Among these may be discerned the figure of André 
Chénier. 

In 1787, two years before the revolutionary outbreak in France, 
the Government appointed a new Ambassador to England. The 
post fell to Monsieur de la Luzerne, who had successfully concluded 
an important mission in the United States and who was given the 
rank of a marquis on his new appointment. He being a friend of 
the Chénier family, André was offered and accepted the post of 
Secretary. He was in London when the Revolution began, but 
he had been given more than one congé and had kept in close touch 
with current events in France. On the death of the Marquis, 
after four years of service, Chénier returned finally to France. The 
fateful year 1791 found him in Paris, the centre of an eager, 
hopeful, confident group of young men, representatives of that 
large effort for the regeneration of their country among the 
choicest of the youth of France, only to become victims of 
revolutionary frenzy. 

In one of the greatest of modern novels, Les Dieux ont Soif, 
Anatole France describes the mental and emotional effect of the 
French Revolution on the people of Paris; the story of André 
Chénier from the year 1791 until his death in 1794 stirs mind and 
heart still more deeply, because it is reality. 

It is said that the Frenchman, in the clear logic of his thought, 
is the inheritor of the ancient Greek. The son of a Greek mother, 
André Chénier may be said to have possessed this inheritance in 
double degree, for he was born when his father, Louis Chénier, 
the author of standard works on Morocco and the Near East, held 
the post of Consul-General for France in Constantinople. But the 
life which began in Oriental calm amid the sunburnt streets of an 
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indolent Eastern port was ended as the shouts of the sans-culottes 
of Paris arose around the barrier of Vincennes. 

It is not my purpose in this short paper to dwell on the 
dramatic incidents of André Chénier’s too brief life, his days as a 
student, as a soldier, as a traveller, as a member of the French 
Embassy in London, or on the stormy and tragic hours of the 
Revolution. Nor will I enter on a critical appreciation of his 
work, which has been the subject of so much controversy as to 
whether he belongs to the Classical or to the Romantic schools 
of poetry. It is the story, as it may be called, of his manuscripts 
that will shortly be narrated, of the literary curiosity excited 
by their dispersion and distribution, and of the unexampled 
devotion which they have aroused among men of letters. 

With the few exceptions which will presently be noted, the 
manuscripts of André Chénier were unpublished in his lifetime, 
and after his untimely death were kept from view by his family 
with a too pious care, and thus for many years were inaccessible 
to the public. He was celebrated, yet unknown. Though so 
closely hoarded, many of Chénier’s manuscripts were lost, but, 
once in contact with his writings, more than one of his many 
editors made the study of the material at their disposal the main 
purpose of their lives, and the publication in Paris, by Professor 
Paul Dimoff, of a definitive critical edition of his poetical works, 
an edition to which will soon be added a life of the poet, again 
brings into prominence a remarkable and interesting episode in 
the history of French manuscripts of which no notice has been 
taken in England. 

The double appeal which in ever greater degree since the 
French Revolution André Chénier has made in his own country as 
poet and patriot is scarcely realised in the English-speaking 
world. The broad scope of his genius was not lost on Continental 
Europe. In Russia, where he was translated and imitated, 
notably by Pushkin, his influence on literature is important. 
Something of his life, his tragic death at least, is not forgotten 
here, and his shorter poems are appreciated by those who have a 
knowledge of French literature. 

In France no writings have aroused more comment or received 
more attention than those contained in the portfolios left by 
André Chénier. Little as was at first known of his work, from the 
moment of his death desire for further knowledge of his writings 
is always apparent. Seldom have manuscripts aroused so much 
curiosity, and seldom has curiosity with so much difficulty been 
satisfied. A semi-literature grew up about them. Access to 
them soon met with opposition or became impossible, and their 
publication caused for years sharp disputes between Chénier’s 
passionate literary devotees who, after the appearance of the 
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first edition of his poems, begged for the privilege of further 
examination of the manuscripts, and the remaining members of 
the Chénier family. Especially was the controversy warm and 
bitter between Gabriel de Chénier, Andre’s nephew, who also 
brought out an edition of his verse, and Becq de Fouquiéres, the 
outstanding figure among the poet’s marty editors. 

On the large canvas of the French Revolution, which surprised 
him in his work, André Chénier, as time goes by, becomes increas- 
ingly conspicuous. An actor in the first scene of the drama, he 
was freed early from the optimistic illusions which dominated all 
sections of French society, including the throne ; he foresaw the 
imminent dangers which threatened both the individual and 
Government. 

Prose writings inspired by the Revolution were the only 
works of André Chénier known to his contemporaries, except 
two poems, also the product of the times; his intellectual con- 
cepts, his literary power and literary projects, his diversified 
erudition, were known to few in his life, which was brought 
prematurely to an end at the age of thirty-one. 

The patriotic ode Le Jeu de Paume,) which was dedicated to 
the painter David and printed in the form of a brochure in 1791, 
and the satirical Hymne aux Swuisses de Chdteauvieux, which 
appeared in the Journal de Paris, April 15, 1792, are the only 
poems published in his lifetime ; but within a few months of his 
execution the Décade, 20 nivose an III. (January 10, 1795), 
printed the exquisite poem, the best known to-day in England of 
Chénier’s short lyrics, La Jeune Captive, the manuscript of which 
was given by Chénier to Mellin, a fellow-prisoner at Saint Lazare. 
Written when awaiting trial, La Jeune Captive was inspired by, 
and addressed to, the young and seductive Duchesse de Fleury, 
who, too, was confined in Saint Lazare as a political prisoner. 
More fortunate than Chénier, the Duchesse escaped the scaffold, a 
hundred gold louis purchasing her freedom. 

Though the fact that La Jeune Captive was copied in various 
publications showed instant appreciation of the author, six years 
went by before Marie-Joseph Chénier, the younger brother of 
André, and in their time the more widely known of the two both 
as a writer and as a politician, and who then had charge of André’s 
manuscripts, thought the time favourable for a further proof of 
his brother’s poetical genius by the publication of another short 
lyric, one equally enchanting. 

La Jeune Tarentine, which should be regarded as a pure 
antique, was printed during the Consulate, rer germinal an IX. 
(March 21, 1800), in the Mercure. Even in those disturbed and 


1 Le Jeu de Paume, & Louis David, peintre, par A. Chénier: Paris, Bleuet, 
1791. 
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changing times, by their novelty, as by their perfection and by 
their touching beauty, these publications could not fail to attract 
attention, and soon La Jeune Tarentine was followed by a few 
fragments collected by Chateaubriand and other writers of the 
time less well known who had the good fortune to be favoured 
with glimpses of the autographs. Chateaubriand was among the 
first of men of letters to bring André Chénier to public notice, 
introducing some of his verses in his notes to Le Génie du Chris- 
tianisme (1802), and he likens him to Theocritus, and laments his 
early loss. 

It is possible that Marie- Joseph thought of editing his brother’s 
manuscripts, but it was not until 1819, nine years after his death, 
and twenty-six years after André’s death, that the first volume of 
verse was selected from the manuscripts and printed.” 

More particulars must be given of the manuscripts, the history 
of which soon becomes involved, and which developed into the 
famous quarrel which has been discussed in turn by every editor 
of the poet, and indeed in every literary circle in France. 

Family love for André Chénier was strong and lasting, and 
from the time of his execution his manuscripts were regarded as a 
sacred legacy. His father, haunted by the thought that he was in 
some measure responsible for the tragedy of his son’s death—for, 
by an irony of fate, probably André would have escaped the 
guillotine had it not been for the ill-directed efforts of Louis 
Chénier to effect his favourite son’s release—survived him but a 
few months, when his eldest son, Constantine, as the head of the 
family, received André’s papers. Constantine was in the con- 
sular service and, official duty calling him away for long periods, 
the charge of the manuscripts eventually fell to his brother Marie- 
Joseph, who, unknown to his family, appears to have permitted 
some of them to pass out of his hands. It was the beginning of 
their dispersion. 

On the death of Marie-Joseph, his executor, Monsieur Daunou, 
the eminent‘politician and scholar, became responsible for the care 
of the manuscripts. Appreciating that they were of a new and 
remarkable order, Daunou showed them to the poet Chéndollé, 
who urged that they should be published. Millevoye, too, must 
have seen them, as, in a note to his Elégies, he cites fragments 
from Chénier’s Homeric poem L’Aveugle ; and Fayolle about 
this time (1816) inserted a part of the Mendiant in his Mélanges 
littéraires. 

At length the surviving members of the family of the poet, at 
the urgent instance of Daunou, consented to the publication of 
the manuscripts, and the work of editing a selected volume of 


2 Cuvres poétiques d’ André Chénier, par H. de Latouche :: Paris, Beaudouin 
Fréres, 1819. 
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verse was finally entrusted to Henri de Latouche, a young poet 
and dramatist of whose future much was expected and whose 
skilful work on André Chénier’s text has been universally acknow- 
ledged by succeeding editors, with the one exception of the poet’s 
nephew. 

Latouche, who was an English scholar, was thirty-four when 
he accepted the arduous task of editing André Chénier’s poems, 
It is interesting to note that when in later years the editor of 
the Figaro, he tried, but in vain, to make a journalist of George 
Sand. They came from the same countryside, and in her diffi- 
culties on her independent venture in Paris, knowing nothing of 
writing, she turned to him for advice but, try as she would, short 
articles she could not write. Perhaps it was fortunate that George 
Sand did not have journalistic facility, for she began, instead, to 
write novels, and in Indiana Latouche was the first to see the 
beginning of a famous career. 

In Histoire de ma Vie George Sand relates at length this 
passage of her life. And, again, La Vallée aux Loups, a book of 
short articles by Latouche, is preceded by a study written by her 
at Nohant, June 15, 1851, which offers some first-hand facts about 
the able editor of Chénier’s poems to whom his successors so often 
returned for guidance. 

To Latouche belongs the credit of being the first to recognise 
that Chénier’s manuscripts were not, as was generally supposed, 
those of an interesting young poet who promised much and who 
had left uncorrected fragments which in time he would have 
perfected, but of a master already powerful and new, bold and 
pure at the same time, ‘ pure even in his negligences.’ * Latouche 
himself writes that to have made André Chénier known as a poet 
was his best title tofame.* The issue of 1819, the first publication 
of any substantial part of the writings of André Chénier, revealed 
his true genius and remained, as I have said, the principal source 
from which later editors gathered their material until, after many 
years, the manuscripts remaining in the hands of the Chénier 
family were released to the public. 

From the time that Latouche received the manuscripts the 
narratives in regard to them differ. 

The history of the manuscripts develops into a strange story 
from the time when the Jambes, written in fine but distinct 
characters on both sides of narrow strips of paper within the 
prison walls, were slipped within the poet’s changes of linen which 
were sent for by his family, until, after nearly the lapse of a 
century (May 1892), those which remained in their possession 
were given into the safe keeping of the Bibliothéque Nationale, 


3 Causeries de Lundi, par Sainte-Beuve, t. III., p. 481. 
* La Vallée aux Loups, par Henri de Latouche : Michel Levy Fréres, 1875, p. 99. 
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but even then saddled for the impatient editor with the proviso 
that the seals should not be broken for seven years. 

By the time of the Revolution André Chénier had obtained, 
not alone a personal knowledge of life in the army, but also some 
experience of the world in the diplomatic service, and he had 
found existence outside France as intolerable as he had military 
life. To him his literary work represented past, present and 
future, and he looked forward as his true career to that of a 
man of letters. His manuscripts, when not in his own possession, 
were in his father’s keeping, but, absent, he was often uneasy 
about them. From Rouen, on September 29, 1792, he sent a 
letter charging his father to watch over them. ‘ If they should be 
lost,’ he wrote, ‘ all the pleasures, the studies, the amusements, of 
a lifetime would be lost.’ 

This material, which represented an immense volume of work, 
can be regarded as fragmentary only, but it was in conception of 
such vigour and power, so fresh and new in execution, that it 
had only to be seen to be recognised that France had suffered 
the loss of a great genius in the premature death of André 
Chénier, and year after year, from the first edition of his post- 
humous verse in 1819, reprints and new editions emerged from 
the press. 

The first question in dispute in the history of the manuscripts 
now arises. More than once Latouche makes a statement in 
regard to their distribution 5 which the editors who followed him 
for the most part have treated as legendary. 

Latouche states as a fact that André Chénier, a few days before 
his imprisonment, classified his manuscripts, placed them in three 
portfolios and numbered them ; that the contents of the first were 
ready for publication and contained a preface; on those of the 
second, though in an advanced state, he was still at work; and 
that the third portfolio contained merely unfinished sketches and 
projects. He states, further, that the manuscripts contained in 
the first and second portfolios were lost, and that the third port- 
folio only was preserved and furnished the material for his edition 
of André Chénier’s verse, issued in 1819. 

Although Latouche’s work on André Chénier has been placed 
so high, not only Gabriel de Chénier, from the first jealous of 
family rights and an adverse critic, but Sainte Beuve, Becq de 
Fouquiéres, and Abel Lefranc, the latest editor of Chénier’s prose 
works, among others, have questioned Latouche’s account of the 


5 In the preface to Latouche’s edition of 1819 ; in the Revue de Paris, Decem- 
ber 1829—March 1839; in the preface to Latouche’s edition of 1833; in the 
chapter ‘ Sur les Ouvrages Inédits d’André Chénier,’ contained in La Vallée aux 
Loups, by Henri de Latouche, 1833, which is a reproduction of his articles in the 
Revue de Paris. 
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three portfolios, which could not be verified, and which they all 
term legendary. But Becq de Fouquiéres, for one, reconsidered 
this verdict, finding, after long and critical examination of the 
manuscripts, that it was certain that Chénier, at the end of 1793 
or at the beginning of 1794, recopied a number of his poems, 
classifying and numbering them preparatory to early publication. 
Also Monsieur Paul Dimoff, André Chénier’s last editor, has 
established that besides these there were other poems, also, 
that were classified and paged by Chénier ready for publication. 
Dimoff considers it probable that Chénier on the eve of im- 
prisonment, fearing at any moment to be arrested, revised and 
divided the manuscripts as stated by Latouche, but he does not 
think it possible that two portfolios, the first and second, as 
described by Latouche, could have entirely disappeared. 

The work of division and revision of André Chénier’s manu- 
scripts, complete or incomplete, was, at all events, undertaken 
twenty-six years after his death, when they were examined by 
his surviving heirs with the assistance of Daunou and by 
Latouche, the editor chosen by Daunou and accepted by the 
Chénier family. 

The second dispute in the history of the manuscripts, which 
became a cause célébre, began when Becq de Fouquiéres, whose 
life work was the reconstruction of André Chénier’s writings, 
entered on the scene. 

The history of the manuscripts at the time of the first edition 
of Chénier’s works is still, and, it would seem, will always remain, 
obscure. According to Latouche, the manuscripts then held by 
Monsieur Daunou on behalf of the family were offered for sale and 
were bought by the publishers, Beaudouin Fréres, from whom 
they came into the possession of the editor of the projected 
volume. Twenty-six years had gone by since the death of the 
author, and the difficulties of editing for the first time a volume 
made up of fragmentary material were obvious. Selection was 
imperative, and the material had been divided for this purpose by 
Daunou when Latouche received it. 

But so remarkable did Latouche find the material in his hands, 
that he was anxious to see those portions which had been rejected, 
and which were still in the keeping of Sauveur Chénier, the sole 
surviving brother of the poet. Though the publishers maintained 
that they had purchased the right to have their edition as complete 
as possible, it was only after some opposition that Sauveur 
Chénier allowed Latouche to read with him the manuscripts in 
his possession. A further choice and division followed, and a 
copy was made of these by Sauveur in his own hand for use, if 
desired, in the forthcoming volume. 

These two dossiers, the bundle of original documents and the 
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copies furnished by Sauveur Chénier from the manuscripts which 
were at first discarded, were thus the materials for the first 
edition. This publication was anything but final, and some of 
the pieces which Latouche did not think it advisable to publish at 
the time were not issued until ten years later,* in the Revue 
de Paris, where the lines beginning ‘ Sans parents, sans amis et 
sans concitoyens,’ written on a December day in London’ and 
betokening an unhappy hour, first appeared. 

Quite another, and a contrary, account of the dispersion of the 
original manuscripts in the possession of the family was given 
years later by Gabriel de Chénier, after the death of most of the 
persons involved, but no contradiction had been offered either by 
Daunou, who was still living, or by Gabriel de Chénier himself, 
who was a witness of, if not a participant in, the distribution of the 
manuscripts held by Sauveur Chénier, after Latouche had twice 
narrated his version in print. 

In 1864, in letters to the paper L’Ordre et la Liberté, of Caen, 
Gabriel de Chénier asserts that the bundle of manuscripts which 
Latouche first received from his father contained copies only of 
the original manuscripts, and that the only original manuscripts 
ever held by Latouche were loaned to him for the purpose of 
correcting the proof sheets of his edition of 1819, that their 
return was many times demanded, but that a part only was 
restored. 

A sharp division of opinion was the result of these charges, 
which developed into a prolonged controversy when Becq de 
Fouquiéres came forward to defend Latouche. 

There can be no doubt that Latouche regarded the original 
manuscripts that had been given him by the publishers, who had 
bought them, as rightly belonging to him, and the consensus of 
opinion to-day would appear to be that Latouche was sincere in 
his statements, and that Becq de Fouquiéres was correct when he 
wrote that Gabriel de Chénier’s accusations showed at least 
failure of memory in regard to what had passed so many years 
before. In any case, the broad fact remains that one set of 
material, comprising original manuscripts and copies of others, 
continued in the possession of Latouche, and that after his 
edition appeared, in 1819, he returned some of the original 
manuscripts to the family and retained others. A few were 
distributed among his friends. The Ode to Charlotte Corday,® 
for instance, was given to the Marquis de Chateaugiron, whose 
celebrated collection was dispersed in 1851, and the remainder 


6 In 1829 and 1830. 

7 In 1787. 

8 This manuscript was in the collection of the late Earl of Crawford, and was 
sold at Sotheby’s on December 3, 1924, for 175/. 
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came into the possession of Mademoiselle de Flaugergues, who 
was Latouche’s heir. 

The house at Aulnay where Latouche died in 1851, afterwards 
occupied by the poet Sully Prudhomme, stood not far from the 
historic domain of Sceaux, and near where Chateaubriand lived 
when he wrote René. It was the refuge for more than half a 
century of these much-disputed papers, but Aulnay, unfortunately, 
happened to be in the path of the German army in its march on 
Paris in 1870. The population fled before the enemy, and when 
Mademoiselle de Flaugergues returned to her home in the spring 
of 1871 she found it empty. The house had been systematically 
pillaged, and not a vestige of Latouche’s library of 5000 volumes, 
not a book or paper, was to be found. The very few manuscripts 
in the hands of his friends are the only remains, so far as has 
been ascertained, of the original manuscripts in the keeping of 
Latouche. 

Careful inquiries were made in Germany at the end of the war, 
especially by José-Maria de Heredia, in the hope that Chénier’s 
manuscripts might be traced. Becq de Fouquiéres sought by 
publicity to bring them to light. By newspaper correspondence, 
in Documents Nouveaux sur André Chénier,® and in the small 
volume which comprises the second of his editions of 1881,1° he 
made public appeals which he thought might possibly reach 
the eyes of the recipients of these manuscripts and lead to their 
restoration. As late as 1914 Monsieur Abel Lefranc, of the 
Collége de France, in his preface to his volume on the prose works 
of Chénier, inserts a moving appeal to the possible unknown 
collector who might have in his hands the manuscripts which 
disappeared from Aulnay, but no trace of them has been discovered 
or is ever likely now to be found. 

Such, in brief, is the history of the manuscripts of André 
Chénier which passed out of the hands of his family. Those 
remaining in their possession were, from a public point of view, 
too well secured. Though from the time of the publication of the 
first edition in 1819 access to them was asked again and again, 
only reluctantly and at rare intervals were they permitted to be 
seen. It is this latter quantity which has enabled the latest 
editor to enlarge and correct previous editions. 

In the intervening years between the appearance of Latouche’s 
edition of 1819 and the opening of the manuscripts to public 


® Documents Nouveaux sur André Chénier : Charpentier, 1875, 1 vol. 

10 Poésies d’ André Chénier, nouvelle édition, petite bibliothéque : Charpentier, 
1881. 

11 CEuvres Inédites d’ André Chénier, publiées d’aprés les manuscrits originaux 
par Abel Lefranc: Paris, Edouard Champion, 1914. 

12 The manuscript of the magnificent poem Le Mendiant was among those 
either taken or destroyed by the Germans in 1870. 
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inspection in 1899 little new material was gleaned. Latouche’s 
issue became a standard work and was followed by edition after 
edition by him and by other editors, all of which were reproductions 
mainly of Latouche’s first work, until the advent of Becq de 
Fouquiéres with his masterly grasp of the poet’s genius. 

Meanwhile the fame of Chénier was increased by the warm 
admiration of Sainte Beuve. He thought himself of editing 
André Chénier’s manuscripts, but was discouraged by the labour 
involved. Yet he did not rest until he gave to the world a striking 
contribution }* to the literature which had gathered around 
Chénier, emphasising his freshness and his universality. In 1839 
he published in the Revue des Deux Mondes fragments which had 
been overlooked of the cherished poet who, to him, was the 
precursor and the master of the Romantic movement, fragments 
which he likened to Madame de Sévigné’s basket of cherries : 
‘ At first the best are taken, then the next best, then the best 
which are left, then all.’ 

In 1851 appeared a personal study of André Chénier in the 
Revolution from the same eminent critic.4 ‘ Assume,’ he writes, 
‘not in the very least a Montaigne, but an Etienne de la Boétie, 
living in ’89 or in ’93, or a Vauvenargues at this double date, 
and you will have André Chénier.’ Sainte Beuve never ceases 
writing about him. Strangely enough, he compares him to Sir 
Walter Scott, who especially delighted the French of that genera- 
tion. ‘C’est Ronsard et Chénier qui nous continuons,’ he else- 
where declares. 

In 1842 appeared a new edition of Malherbe,!® which, con- 
taining the comments made by Chénier on the margins of the 
copy he had read, brought anew to public notice the taste and 
feeling of Chénier and also his acumen as a critic. Now and then 
a few more fragments from Chénier’s manuscripts, rare but 
precious, found their way into print, but after the death of Marie- 
Joseph, and in a yet greater degree after the publication of 
Latouche’s volume of 1919, access to the manuscripts in the 
possession of the family was, with few exceptions, denied. 

The famous critical editions of Becq de Fouquiéres began with 
that of 1862 ;1* his name has already occurred, and will always 
occur, in any study of André Chénier. 

Like André Chénier, Becq de Fouquiéres received a classical 


13 Tableaux de la poésie francaise au XVIe siécle. 

™ Causeries de Lundi, Vol. IV. 

15 Poésies de Malherbe, avec un commentaire inédit par André Chénier, précédées 
d’une notice sur la vie de Malherbe et d’une lettre sur le commentaire. Seule édition 
compléte, publiée par M. de Latour: Paris, Charpentier, 1842. 

16 Poésies d’André Chénier, édition critique, étude sur la vie et les ceuvres 
@’ André Chénier, variantes, notes et commentaires lexique et index, par L. Becq de 
Fouquiéres: Paris, Charpentier, 1862, 1 vol. 
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education and then expected to enter one of the services. He 
became, in fact, a soldier, but in 1858, at the age of twenty-seven, 
he again followed the example set by Chénier and resigned his 
commission as lieutenant in the army for the career of letters. 
The study of André Chénier soon became his chief and absorb- 
ing task. 

If Henri de Latouche could claim that his best literary title 
was his work on André Chénier, it was true of Becq de Fouquiéres 
in still greater degree and, like Latouche, he had the sympathy 
and encouragement of French men of letters, not alone in respect 
of difficulties with text not completed by the author, but also 
because he was without recourse to the original manuscripts. 

Deprived of these, Becq de Fouquiéres demonstrated what 
may be accomplished by faithful application united to analysing 
power. He did not live to benefit by the unsealing of the manu- 
scripts at the Bibliothéque Nationale, and, examination of the 
original manuscripts being definitely refused, he returned to the 
first edition of Latouche, criticising and often explaining the text 
with marvellous insight and lucidity. 

Ten years later, in 1872, after years passed in the same minute 
research and study on the same task, when André Chénier’s 
friends became his friends, and the Greek and Latin authors 
beloved by Chénier the authors among whose works he lived. 
Becq de Fouquiéres brought out a second revised and perfected 
edition of Chénier’s poetical works.?” 

In 1874 appeared the impatiently awaited edition of Gabriel 
de Chénier,!* now the guardian of the manuscripts. Extraordinary 
expectation preceded the publication of this edition, but, though 
new material was introduced, which revealed the poet in greater 
richness and variety, the editor was adversely criticised as unequal 
to his task, as inaccurate, and for the indifferent arrangement of 
the contents. The hopes which had been raised remained 
unfulfilled. 

The faults and the omissions of this edition, in which the 
admirable work of Becq de Fouquiéres had been wholly overlooked, 
were not likely to pass unnoticed by an editor who had been thus 
slighted, and they were exposed by him in a new volume, in the 
following year, under the title Documents nouveaux sur André 
Chénier et examen critique de la nouvelle édition de ses cuvres, 
which has before been cited. As might have been expected, he 
calls attention to Gabriel de Chénier’s blindness to the necessity of 

17 Poésies d’ André Chénier, édition critique, étude sur la vie et les euvres d’ André 
Chénier, bibliographe des auvres posthumes, apergu sur les ceuvres inédites, variantes, 
notes, commentaires et index, par L. Becq de Fouquiéres, deuxiéme édition revue 
et corrigée : Paris, Charpentier, 1872, 1 vol. 


18 CEuvves poétiques d’André de Chénier, avec une notice et des notes, par Gabriel 
de Chénier: Paris, Lamerre, 1874, 3 vols. 
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the aid of Greek and Latin scholars and of those who already 
knew André Chénier better than he. 

We now come to a later date, 1881, when yet another and 
very attractive book }® on André Chénier by Becq de Fouquiéres 
appeared, unburdened by critical additions, and at the same 
time another small volume ®° by him, of which mention has been 
made, also beautifully printed. 

In this last book appeared a reprint of the correspondence 
published in the Temps of Paris and in the Amnales de la Faculté 
des Lettres of Bordeaux, with the design to give further publicity 
to the efforts made to discover the whereabouts of the manu- 
scripts which had disappeared. 

These were the last of the works on André Chénier by Becq de 
Fouquiéres, whose death occurred in 1887, and whose single- 
minded devotion largely increased the comprehension of the poet’s 
work and at the same time established his own reputation as an 
incomparable critic. 

Anatole France relates, in La Vie Littévaire, that one summer, 
by the shore in Normandy, he came upon Becq de Fouquiéres and 
Heredia walking together. They were deeply engaged in con- 
versation. Becq de Fouquieres’ long labour on André Chénier 
was at anend. His companion was the enthusiast to follow and 
offer his interpretation of the master to a new generation, when 
the manuscripts were finally released. Who can doubt that their 
talk was on the subject nearest to the heart of each ? 

José-Maria de Heredia is too close to us in time to need any 
particular notice here. Born in Cuba in 1842, and so Spanish by 
birth, he was partly French by blood, and was educated in France, 
and, except for short intervals passed in America, lived in France, 
where he came to be considered one of the most gifted and 
accomplished of French poets and was elected a member of the 
French Academy. One must regret that Heredia, who regarded 
himself as peculiarly the pupil and the disciple of André Chénier, 
did not live to achieve the exhaustive edition to which, like Becq 
de Fouquiéres, he had consecrated himself, but he lived to be 
able to consult the manuscripts bequeathed to the Bibliothéque 
Nationale by the last member of the Chénier family, the first 
editor to have that privilege. He left a volume #* on Chénier’s 
Bucoliques, illustrated by Fantin Latour and edited with extreme 
care and skill, where Chénier’s exquisite idylls are reconstituted 
from the original text. It was dedicated to Becq de Fouquiéres, 

19 See footnote (9), p. 279. 

20 Lettves critiques sur la vie, les cuvres, les manuscrits, d’André Chénier : 
Paris, Charavay, 1881, 1 vol. 

21 André Chénier: Les Bucoliques, publiées d’aprés le manuscrit original dans 


un ordre nouveau avec une préface et des notes, par José-Maria de Heredia: Paris, 
Maison du Livre, 1907. 
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‘for the love of André Chénier ’—that ‘ divine young man.’ As 
a poet Heredia regarded Chénier as a second Virgil, and he called 
Keats Chénier’s prototype, the English André Chénier. 

Anyone may now have before him the celebrated manuscripts 
of André Chénier, long withheld from Becq de Fouquiéres and 
other lovers of the poet. We may turn over the pages, some 
crowded, some with a single verse, or a few lines of prose, written 
in fine, close, but beautifully legible script, and among these 
precious remains, in their variety, note the Greek characters which 
Chénier used as guides in all this medley. The Latin verses 
inscribed to Maria Cosway, the wife of Richard Cosway, artists 
so popular in London society in the eighteenth century, recall 
Chénier’s life in England. We live with him in his prison when 
we have before our eyes the long bands of paper on which the 
memorable Jambes were written, beginning : 


Comme un dernier rayon, comme un dernier zéphyre 
Animent la fin d’un beau jour, 

Au pied de l’échafaud j’essaye encore ma lyre. 
Peut-etre est-ce bientét ma tour. 


Frenchmen may take pride in the thought that the martyrdom 
of the innocent victims of the French Revolution did not pass 
without a voice being raised in protest, but that their sufferings 
were immortalised by a great poet. 

With Anatole France the continuity of criticism on André 
Chénier is brought down to the present day. The great writer 
was not an editor of André Chénier’s works, but the poet’s 
name was often on his lips and in his writings. On one occasion 
he imitated him so well that even Becq de Fouquiéres, believed 
to be infallible in all that relates to Chénier, was deceived, and 
published verses of Anatole France in one of his editions of 
Chénier’s poems. 

Anatole France cannot praise Chénier too highly. He 
imitated him in his youth, and in his last days Chénier’s verses 
were a treasure-house to which he withdrew for refreshment, and 
he never tired of reciting them : 


He is a pure and a delicious poet. After Racine he is the poet I love 
best. His language has the resonance of crystal, his thought is the richest 
wich proceeds from the antique culture. He enraptures me. I recite 
them to myself and am enchanted.?? 


There were, in fact, two André Chéniers—Chénier the poet 
and Chénier the politician, the one living in a world of imagination, 
an admirable literary craftsman, nourished on the antique Greek 
and Latin masterpieces ; the other a practical, clear-sighted and 


22 Anatole France a La Béchellerie: Propos et Souvenirs, 1914-1924, par Marcel 
Le Goff: Paris, éditions Léo Delteil, 1924, p. 230. 
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courageous publicist, whose writings were vigorous essays ani- 
mated by ardent patriotism. For the most part these appeared 
in the Journal de Paris, from November 1791 to July 1792, others 
in the Moniteur and the Journal de la Société de 1792, or as a 
separate brochure. Becq de Fouquiéres issued his edition of 
Chénier’s prose writings, preceded by a study of his life and works, 
complete so far as was then possible, in 1872.** 

Chénier’s reputation in this field was further enhanced in the 
present century by the publication of the handsome edition, in 
1914, by Abel Lefranc, of prose matter hitherto unknown,* 
which reveals Chénier’s capacity, not alone as a political reformer, 
but as a scientific, literary and philological critic. 

The final seal has been set on Chénier’s fame by the publication 
from the original manuscripts of a definitive critical edition of his 
complete works by Monsieur Paul Dimoff, of the University of 
Nancy, mentioned early in the article. This publication, one of 
the most important which have recently appeared in France, 
was begun in 1914 and is not yet completed, though three 
volumes have appeared. The work of an eminent scholar who 
has spent many years on his task, to which he has given 
immense labour, it will, when its publication is concluded, end 
the long series of works whose appearance from time to time 
has been a source of unceasing interest to literary France, and will 
be a permanent monument to André Chénier, the poet and 
patriot, not alone in his own country, but wherever the literature 
of France is studied. 

Although it was at first my intention to confine this paper to 
a short study of the editors of André Chénier’s works in connexion 
with his manuscripts, neither Sainte Beuve nor Anatole France 
should be omitted from an account of those who had dwelt in 
thought with André Chénier and had assisted in disclosing his 
genius. Nor should be left unnoted the work of the well-known 
critic Emile Faguet, whose admirable monograph #5 on Chénier 
in the series Les Grands Ecrivains Frangais was published in 1916.?° 
Faguet takes a contrary view to these predecessors as to the 
category in which the poet should be placed, ranking him with the 
pure classicists. Chénier saw and wrote with the clearness and 

23 CEuvres en prose d’André Chénier, nouvelle édition, revue sur les textes 
originaux, précédé d’une étude sur la vie et les écrits politiques d’ André Chénier, et 
sur la conspivation de Saint Lazare accompagnée de notes historiques et d’un index, 
par L. Becq de Fouquiéres: Paris, Bibliothétque Charpentier, 1872. 

*4 See footnote (11), p. 279. 

25 André Chénier, par Emile Faguet: Paris, Libraire Hachette et Cie., 1916. 

26 T have mentioned the chief only among the editors of André Chénier. A 
volume which does not claim to be a complete bibliography of Chénier, but which 
gives the names of his editors and of his chief critics, and their points of view, is 


that of Glachant, published in 1892 (André Chénier: critique et critiqué, par Paul 
Glachant: Paris, Alphonse Lamerre, 1892). 
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the precision of the ancient Greek: ‘He so saw Nature, the 
human figure, the works and acts of men.’ 27 

Taking into consideration the possible loss, in the first 
place, of finished and partly finished material of André Chénier ; 
the fragmentary state of that which came into the possession of 
his heirs ; the dispersion of those pieces which passed probably 
from Marie-Joseph Chénier’s hands into those of a friend; the 
disappearance of the manuscripts held by Latouche in the course 
of the Franco-Prussian War ; and, finally, the hoarding of those 
which remained in the possession of the Chénier family, it will be 
admitted that those writers have encountered unheard-of diffi- 
culties, and that they must have been moved by some special 
affinity, who have undertaken to edit the works of André Chénier. 


HELEN CLERGUE. 
27 Page 62. 
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THE CLASSIC PASTORAL AND GIORGIONE 


EVERY visitor to the picture-galleries of the Louvre has seen 
consciously or unconsciously the picture by Giorgione called 
La Féte Champétre, if only for the reason that it now hangs beside 
Da Vinci’s Mona Lisa, the best known and most visited picture 
in Europe. And in this position it makes a fine contrast to the 
mysterious lady of Leonardo’s imagination, so inscrutable and 
superior in expression and form that Walter Pater’s eloquence does 
not really persuade us that she is what ‘men in the ways of a 
thousand years had come to desire.’ How much more simple and 
direct is the beauty of Giorgione’s picture, where in the full light 
of a Venetian summer day a group of men and women are gathered 
together in the shade by a well to make music. Once a brilliant 
star in the galaxy of masterpieces which decorated the walls of 
the Salle Carrée in days before the war, La Féte Champétre 
has now been transferred, together with Leonardo’s Mona Lisa 
and Si. Anne and a few favoured Titians and Correggios, to a 
Tribuna which breaks the endless vista of the Long Gallery. 
And there amid the other masterpieces of the full Renaissance 
this work triumphantly abides all comparison, not only by 
splendour of colour and beauty of painting, but because it presents 
in imaginative form an ideal of life constantly recurring in the 
history of civilisation since our primitive forefathers ceased from 
their nomadic existence and began the long process of civilised life 
in villages and cities. And this picture has also won for itself a 
second kind of immortality by finding an interpreter of its subject- 
matter in the poet Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 

In general, poems upon pictures are but the pale reflections of 
bright originals, belonging to the world of descriptive culture 
rather than of art. To communicate by words the significance 
of a picture is beyond the power of any poet, for the final effect 
of each art is inextricably involved in its own peculiar medium of 
expression. This sonnet by Rossetti is the most successful of 
such ventures, because the work which he interprets combines in 
a perfect balance illustrative and decorative qualities, and is 
inspired by a feeling for the preciousness of poetry and music in 
life. And in the appreciation of such a moment the poet’s delicate 
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insight and gift of language may enable us to perceive better 
than we could do for ourselves the fullness of its illustrative 
genius, and intensify our enjoyment of it as a work of art. 


Water, for anguish of the solstice :—nay, 

But dip the vessel slowly,—nay, but lean 

And hark how at its verge the wave sighs in 
Reluctant. Hush! Beyond all depth away 
The heat lies silent at the brink of day ; 

Now the hand trails upon the viol string 

That sobs, and the brown faces cease to sing, 
Sad with the whole of pleasure. Whither stray 
Her eyes now, from whose mouth the slim pipes creep 

And leave it pouting, while the shadowed grass 

Is cool against her naked side? Let be :— 
Say nothing now unto her lest she weep, 

Nor name thus ever. Be it as it was,— 

Life touching lips with immortality. 


Rossetti has entitled his sonnet ‘ For a Venetian Pastoral by 
Giorgione,’ and the word ‘ pastoral’ inevitably carries the mind 
back to the earlier manifestations of the pastoral in European art. 
His great predecessors in this style are not painters, but poets, and, 
in spite of the immense popularity of pastoral poetry in Italy during 
the fifteenth century, nothing had been produced which could in 
any way shake the supremacy of Virgil and Theocritus. With 
the revival of Greek learning, Theocritus was born again into the 
world as a direct influence and model, now capable of being 
clearly distinguished from his curious reflection in Virgil’s Eclogues. 
Virgil, on the other hand, was the one poet of antiquity whose fate 
it had been to live on in continuous activity from the ancient 
through the medizval into the modern world, as poet and prophet, 
a spirit naturally Christian, who had entered by countless ways 
into the general consciousness of the civilisation of the Renaissance. 
We cannot, of course, put our fingers on this or that detail in 
Giorgione’s work and say that it shows the direct influence of 
Virgil or Theocritus. We know little enough about the painter’s 
life, still less about his education and the associations of his short 
career. He must, as a finely gifted nature, have been very sus- 
ceptible to the richness and variety of Venetian life at the end of 
the fifteenth century, with its unique combination of the sea and 
mainland, and the remains of his art express that peculiar moment 
when life, secure in all that it has won for itself from the past, 
becomes conscious of its own goodness, and desires to have that 
feeling presented to itself in concrete form. And it is the 
complete seriousness and harmonious presentation of such an 
ideal, as something final in this picture which is the measure of 
the difference between the Venetian and all other expressions 
of the pastoral spirit, breathing into it the passion which is 
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wanting in Theocritus and the unity which is wanting in Virgil’s 
early work. 

The scenery of the Venetian and Lombardy plains is generally 
considered to be an uninspiring stretch of agricultural land, 
devoid of beauty or romance in the eyes of the modern tourist on 
his way to Venice or Central Italy. Yet it is to artists born and 
brought up in these districts that we owe the most satisfying and 
poetical treatment of the Italian landscape in the true pastoral 
sense. Mantua, Correggio and Castelfranco, the birthplace of 
Giorgione, rather than the Venetian Alps and the mountainous 
scenery of Central Italy, have moulded the eyes and minds which 
have wrought out most successfully the truly permanent and 
pervasive forms of Nature on which alone true intimacy of feeling 
can be established. Archzologists have not yet decided, and with- 
out the appearance of fresh facts there seems no hope that they 
ever will be able to decide with certainty, the locality of Virgil’s 
form. Nor, indeed, is it a matter of much importance. Whether 
it lay to the east of Mantua near Pietole, or to the north-west at 
Calvisano, as some recent scholars suggest, the immediate physical 
nature of the land and the distant horizon of northern Alps would 
be the same. Verona, the most important town to the north of 
this district, is only fifty miles west of Castelfranco, and though 
Mantua, properly speaking, is outside the Venetian province, the 
tradition exists in ancient grammarians that Virgil was of Venetian 
stock, possibly on his mother’s side. And there is much to support 
this tradition in the similarity with which both artists, essentially 
imaginative and meditative temperaments, reacted to the land- 
scape and the business of country life which surrounded them 
during the years of their development. 

The level and fertile fields which stretch in all directions round 
Mantua, bounded on the north by the line of the distant Alps, 
bear much resemblance to that district of the mainland north of 
Venice in which Castelfranco lies. Venetia seems a little more 
luxuriant, the sheltering barrier of the Alps a little nearer, but in 
both places there is the same bounteousness of earth, inviting 
man to active work upon it and to quiet enjoyment of its delights. 
It is a landscape in which the grander effects of Nature are wanting : 
the Alps are too far away to be a dominating influence ; the big 
rivers flow down into the Po or the sea unobserved, and the 
serene air and perfect lines of the hills in Umbria and Tuscany are 
altogether wanting in Lombardy. There are no romantic elements 
in this landscape, and neither Arcadia nor Sicily has anything to 
show more strictly pastoral than the scenery in which Virgil and 
Giorgione grew up. Yet the relationship between pastoral 
scenery and the pastoral as a form of art is by no means simple. 
The artist is more than a photographer of his surroundings, and 
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the work which he finally gives to the world is not the form in 
which reality first came to his eyes, but a fusion of external 
things with the forms of his imagination effected by the fire of 
emotion—that is, by temperamental qualities. And, in view 
of their greatness, it is not without interest to see how Virgil 
and Giorgione, familiar with the same kind of landscape and 
country life, sprung perhaps from the same stock of people, and 
creative at the same age, have used the pastoral theme as a signifi- 
cant mode of self-expression. 

Virgil is not the founder of the pastoral, though with him it 
may be said to have been born again, for he, rather than Theo- 
critus, has been the dominant influence in the development of 
the pastoral in European literature. It is traditional in literary 
criticism to consider Virgil’s Eclogues as closely modelled upon 
the work of Theocritus, and critics and commentators of those 
poems have too often succeeded in transforming the Eclogues 
into variations in a minor key upon the finer themes of the Greek 
poet. All through these poems we continually meet with motives 
taken from Theocritus, thoughts and lines and half-lines translated 
literally into Latin. Yet in the final result the debt is seen to be 
purely nominal, and the pattern which Virgil has woven with this 
borrowed material is utterly different from the original. In the 
process of translation the plumes have become dyed with Virgilian 


colours ; they have suffered in their passage across the Sicilian 
sea ‘a change into something rich and strange,’ so that any 
attempt to judge the Virgilian pastoral by the standard of Theo- 
critus’ work must end in misapprehension and disappointment. 


Theocritus [writes Mr. Mackail in his book on Greek poetry] is the first 
and greatest of the pastoral poets. . . . In him the pastoral became classic, 
and that was the last transmutation which the spirit of poetry took fully 
and with complete success in Greek hands before she passed westward 
from the Greek world. 


In the single word ‘ classic ’ the vital difference between Theocritus 
and Virgil is completely expressed. For though Theocritus lived 
when the flower of free life in the cities of Greece had faded into 
the formless monotony of Alexandrian civilisation, he possesses 
by a peculiar gift the earlier and essential artistic qualities of 
the Greeks, their objective vision, their flawless unity and 
transparency of form. His mastery over the technique of formal 
presentation is perfect, and the fascination of that technique so 
great that every mode of pastoral life which he handles seems to 
stand before us as a permanent model. He is ‘ classic’ in the 
narrower or conventional signification of the word by which the 
great writers of Greece are thought to be inordinately occupied 
with the creation of severe and impersonal form. But the poets 
and prose writers of the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. are classical 
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in the deeper and truer meaning of the word ; they rest upon the 
central issues of life, and the true classical writers of Greece are 
those in whom art and life are coextensive, who are dominated as 
citizens no less than as artists by the desire to give satisfactory 
form to life as the all-absorbing and sole activity of man. 

The change which came over the world with the establishment 
of Macedonian power in Greece completely altered the relation- 
ship of State and individual. The old unity of life was broken, 
and with it of necessity was broken the unity of art as an inter- 
pretation of that life; nor has that unity ever again been re- 
established. As the conquests of Alexander became consolidated 
into various kingdoms the age of the professional classes began, 
when the mass of men in cities, freed from most political and 
military duties, were occupied with the gaining of their livelihood 
in business, and the variety of individual experience was immensely 
narrowed. A contrast arose between the business life, with its 
times of leisure and amusement when a man wished to be ‘ taken 
out of himself,’ and the other forms of life in the world outside his 
city of which he had no experierice. And here it was that art, 
entirely released from her service to the State, came forward to 
relieve the tedium and restrictions of the monotonous city life 
by holding up the image of other forms of life, showing first one 
and then another of the facets into which the clear uniformity of 
the old Hellenic life had been cut. When the city dweller wished 
for an extension of his horizon, artists were not slow in presenting 
to him scenes of high adventure and romance in strange and dis- 
tant lands, or, with an equally welcome contrast, humble scenes 
of country life in which shepherds and herdsmen express in naive 
or quaint fashion the common joys and sorrows and interests of 
men. The creation and perfecting of these pastoral poems is the 
peculiar glory of Theocritus, ‘the last poet among the Greek 
classics,’ facing both ways, like Janus, towards the earlier poets 
of Greece in virtue of his form, towards Virgil and the world of 
modern poetry by the quality of his subject-matter. 

The charm of Theocritus is that of selected moments. Over 
most of the idylls, at least the most popular ones, there is spread 
an atmosphere of dramatic self-consciousness, due, no doubt, to 
the influence of the popular Sicilian mime, or dramatic sketch, 
whose realism is touched by no finer purpose than the presentation 
of a quaint or piquant situation, and is sometimes satisfied by 
the direct reproduction in verse of the conversation of shepherds. 
Just as the pastoral poem itself is short, so the action represented 
is short without extension to past or future, taking that life, not 
at its own most significant value, but at a moment which may 
appeal to others by its difference from their own mode of life, 
and by the absence of all those more serious issues or mysterious 
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moments which bring home to us both the beauty and the pathos 
of things. The passages in the pastoral life which Theocritus 
selects are for the most part only true to Nature or life in a 
secondary degree ; they interpret, not the country life over which 
trouble and toil and uncertainty are always imminent, but a 
certain aspect of the consciousness of the city dweller, not wholly 
satisfied with his own mode of existence and seeking distraction 
in the choice moments of a different life, where the emotions of 
ordinary humanity are shown in fanciful and novel characters 
and in musical surroundings. Consider, for instance, the famous 
poems on the love of the cyclops Polyphemus for Galatea. The 
traditional figure of the bloodthirsty giant is presented as a youth 
still living with his mother, undergoing the fancies and pangs of 
first love. His uncouth face and huge force disappear in the 
gentle sentimentality of his love; his strength is used to gather 
flowers and train animals to be the pets of Galatea. He is playful 
and fanciful as he sits upon the rocky shore making music to his 
thoughts, waiting for his loved one to appear, while behind him 
on the sloping pastures his flocks feed, and above the rocks and 
woods of the higher ground is seen the snowy summit of Etna. 
The charm of these poems lies in the unexpected association of 
many slight but essentially human characteristics in the mind of 
this externally strange creature, sensitive, vain, truthful and 
sincere, so strong and yet a child in the hands of Love. And in the 
same kind of poetry we must include the highly-finished serenade 
(Idyll III.), where the love-sick shepherd enchants us by the per- 
fection of his verse harmonising so admirably with the delicate 
curiosity of each succeeding fancy, so that the touches of rustic 
realism and the beauty of mythological legend, as in the sequence 
of a dream, cease for the moment to be incongruous. And in the 
purely pastoral idylls, where the quaint or fanciful has no place, 
we do not find any depth in the feeling for Nature, anything beyond 
the immediate sensuous and physical enjoyment of sunlight and 
shade, of murmuring breezes and rippling water. It is the mirror- 
like reflection of perfect weather. The travellers’ songs are heard 
in the cloudless heat of midday when the lizard is asleep on the 
wall, and even the birds have ceased to sing ; then from the heat 
and brightness of the open road they pass into the orchard of 
Phrasidemus, and rest in the long grass beneath the fruit trees 
whose laden boughs bend to the earth, while the air all round is 
filled with the murmurings of grasshoppers and bees and doves. 
The scene is almost too rich, too much like the dream of one who 
has been ‘ long in city pent,’ yet this is perhaps the only idyll in 
which the poet is himself moved by the memory, as he was by the 
actual experience, of a day of untroubled felicity and complete 
physical well-being, in which the process of life disappears from 
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consciousness, and he prays to Demeter, whose statue stood close 
beside the threshing floor of Phrasidemus : 


May I oft again 
Set up my shovel in her golden heap, 
While she with radiant bounty beaming holds 
Poppies and sheaves of corn in either hand. 


For the truth is that the pastoral poetry of Theocritus is not 
an interpretation of life, not even of the pastoral life. The time 
was past when life could be viewed either steadily or whole. His 
poetry is rather a refuge from life, something that holds the 
attention and charms the thoughts without stirring the emotions, 
realistic in detail without touching the deeper reality of the 
country and life in it. How often the empty adjectives ‘ sweet’ 
and ‘ beautiful ’ do duty for all determination of content, expressing 
the simple and immediate enjoyment of fine weather, of the breeze 
heard in the trees, of rippling water on hot days, of the freshness 
of the sea, delights as fragile as the verse in which they are 
described, which the first cloud, or the first chill of autumn, will 
dispel, for they are presented without relationship to the more 
permanent and intimate interests of life. 

To turn from the pastorals of Theocritus to those of Virgil is 
in some degree to repeat Alice’s experience of passing through 
the looking-glass. The figures and phrases of the conventional 
pastoral are there, but their relationships are utterly different. 
It is not simply that Virgil is a Roman and Theocritus a Greek 
poet. Virgil is different from any Roman poet. Lucretius may 
be as great, perhaps a greater, poet ; the greatness of Virgil rests 
on his being something more than a great Roman poet. He is the 
last great poet of the ancient world, reaching out by some 
mysterious quality of thought and language, due, perhaps, to 
the North Italian or Venetian blood in his veins, from the ancient 


into the modern world. 
Last in the train of night 
If better thou belong not to the dawn. 


And it was from him that thirteen hundred years after his death 
Dante received the torch of poetry, spreading the grace of 
Christian sentiment over him by making him his guide through 
hell and purgatory to the earthly paradise. 

The Eclogues are the record of Virgil’s early inspiration, 
written before he was much over thirty, with his genius well 
developed, but by no means at the full height of his powers. 
There is not a single eclogue that has the unity or objective 
transparency of Theocritus’ Idylls. Allegory, erudition, political 
allusions, inconsistencies of scenery, are all apparent in the Eclogues. 
1 Idyll VII. ; trans. Kynaston. 
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The rustics, if they are meant to be such, are stiff and artificial 
without the quaintness or naturalness which are the assets of 
the Theocritean shepherd. In his external form Virgil is the father 
of all that artificial pastoral which flourished so abundantly in 
Italian poetry, and passed from it into the court pastorals and 
country pleasures of the French painters in the eighteenth century, 
Yet the qualities which make the poetical magic of the Georgics 
and 4ineid are present too in the Eclogues, illuminating the new 
motives, the deeper content which Virgil infuses into the tradi- 
tional form of the Eclogues. His relationship to the country is 
personal, and carries with it a force of emotion that Theocritus 
never achieves ; the more humble and permanent facts of country 
life, the varied pageantry of cloud and shadow on hill and plain, 
make the beauty of song in the midst of Nature more real and 
lasting. Thus at the end of the first eclogue, which is a curious 
mixture of personal feeling for home and of political allusion with 
idyllic description and geographical learning, we come suddenly 
upon two lines of simple observation which bring us back from 
Augustus and Amaryllis to the eternal process of life and Nature, 
to the smoke which curls up from the cottage in the evening air 
and to the lengthening of the shadows as the sun sinks behind the 
western hills. 


Et iam summa procul villarum culmina fumant, 
maioresque cadunt altis de montibus umbrae. 


And, see, the farm roof chimneys smoke afar, ‘ 
And from the hills the shadows lengthening fall.? 


And again towards the end of the second eclogue : 


The ox comes home 
With plough uptilted, and the shadows grow 
To twice their length with the departing sun. 


And then there is the spell wrought by the transition from the 
light rhythms and music of Theocritus to the Latin hexameter 
moulded by the art of Virgil. The beauty, for instance, of the 
last eclogue or of the famous poem to Pollio lies in the variety and 
depth of the verbal music harmonising the strange collocations, 
the actual and ideal into the delight of song in and for itself, a 
constant delight, too, in poetical colour, in richness of language 
and rhythm, existing also in the Georgics and 4neid, but in a much 
more subdued form, as though advancing years and the scenery of 
the South had chastened that serene and luxuriant imagery which 
has shown itself again and again in the history of art as the peculiar 
possession of artists from the plains of Lombardy and Venetia. 

* Trans, Rhodes. 
® Ibid. 
Vor, XCIX—No. 588 
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It distinguishes Catullus and Livy, natives of Verona and Padua ; 
it is the transcendent dower of the great Venetian painters of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, so that it may not be entirely 
fanciful to trace in the pastoral pictures of Giorgione and his school 
a reminiscence or a reincarnation of the spirit of the Virgilian 
pastoral. For the Eclogues of Virgil present, not the pastoral life 
as a moment of amusement or distraction, but a certain ideal of 
civilised life, the passionate enjoyment of music, or of life itself, in 
a favoured spot on a summer day when men, fatigued with the 
meaningless series of practical affairs, hope to realise all the 
possibilities of life, of which they are now conscious, the harmony 
of inner and outer beauty in the happy union of art and Nature. 


O mihi tum longae maneat pars ultima vitae. 


In 1495 the printer Aldus published at Venice the editio princeps 
of Theognis in which were included thirty poems of Theocritus. 
Giorgione must have been in Venice then or shortly afterwards. 
Born at Castelfranco in 1478, he went to Venice to study painting 
in the studio of Giovanni Bellini, and it is very probable that he 
may have heard translations of some of the idylls at the musical 
festivals of those distinguished personages with whom Vasari says 
he was so popular on account of his musical talent. The simple 
beauty of Theocritus’ seventh idyll, with its songs and scene of 
harvest happiness, would have impressed an artist’s imagination, 
and the first idea of the Féte Champétre may have been founded 
upon some echo of the Sicilian poet. But, though the idea of 
the picture may have arisen in this way, the elaboration of this 
masterpiece, and of all the school of Venetian pastoral, has 
nothing of the peculiar qualities of Greek or even Alexandrian art. 
The style of Giorgione’s painting is entirely derived from the 
traditions of the Venetian school, or, more narrowly considered, 
it is an adaptation or enlargement of his master’s teaching in 
the service of a new ideal. In the Madonna Enthroned at Castel- 
franco, the chief surviving specimen of his treatment of religious 
subject-matter, we can perceive at once the working of a new 
motive in the way in which he reduces the values of the figures to 
the scale and tone of the serene landscape, while in his pastorals 
we can feel how much he has carried on from the solemn intensity 
of Giovanni Bellini’s colour. Giorgione died in 1510, thirty-four 
years old, a year after the death of Bellini, yet between the work 
of master and pupil lies the discovery of a new world. Man has 
discovered himself, has discovered the beauty of the world and 
the beauty of art, and it is Giorgione who has left us the typical 
expression of this discovery in pictorial form, in the Shepherd 
at Hampton Court, listening to and enjoying the melody of his 
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music after the actual sounds have died away, and still more fully 
in the Féte Champétre. 

This picture marks a new moment in the history of painting, 
the appearance in the fulness of perfection, sudden and mysterious 
as the birth of Athena from the head of Zeus, of a new kind of art 
form. It may be the strange suddenness of this apparition which 
has caused some critics to take away this picture from Giorgione 
and give it to a painter of later date, although no one has succeeded 
in finding a painter whose temperament and surroundings and 
upbringing would render his claim to this work more persuasive. 
With it the life of the pastoral in painting begins and at once 
reaches maturity ; no further development of this spirit, only 
variations upon it, are possible, and those variations we find in 
the other pictures which are generally assigned to the author of 
this work, such as the landscape in the Giovanelli Palace at 
Venice, the Venus of Dresden, and the Shepherd Boy at Hampton 
Court. Nor is it difficult to find in the work of his master, 
Giovanni Bellini, premonitions—splendores antelucani—of this 
new creation; his treatment of landscape always shows great 
feeling for it, and in his later work tends to become something 
more than the background upon which the figures are placed. 
That wonderful picture in the Pitti Palace called A Sacred Allegory, 
where a number of saints are grouped together in contemplation 
in a splendid landscape, shows his art verging upon the transition 
which Giorgione made. Given a pupil whose emotional power 
was deep without being religious in the formal sense, and the trans- 
formation of a Sacred Allegory into a Pastoral was easily made. 
And the figures in Giorgione’s Féte Champétre are no less seriously 
and intensely absorbed in their music and in the appreciation of 
the moment than the saints of Giovanni Bellini in their contem- 
plative devotion. 

The pastoral in general lacks what Matthew Arnold calls ‘ high 
seriousness.’ Theocritus never strikes such a note, while it is 
the presence of this seriousness which makes the pastoral spirit 
of Giorgione akin to that of Virgil. It is a quality of his colour 
felt in the whole and in the individual figures and forms of 
Nature, just as it pervades the Virgilian hexameter, passing from 
these formal or structural elements into the subject represented 
and endowing it with a deep significance. And this suggestiveness 
is the peculiar genius of the Virgilian and Giorgionesque art. 
The paintings of Jacopo Bassano and many another lesser Vene- 
tian, which are conspicuously pastoral in spirit, do not pass 
beyond the direct beauty of Nature and country life. They do 
not demand a certain relationship to the subject on the part of 
the spectator. But the appreciation of the Eclogues and of 
Giorgione’s work depends upon an intellectual and artistic 
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development of mind, and this dependence is to some degree a 
limitation of their aesthetic value. They do not work upon our 
emotions directly by their form or colour in the way in which the 
frescoes of Michael Angelo or a Romanesque building affect us. 
Undoubtedly they possess a certain direct beauty of form and 
colour ; but this was not all that the artist intended to express. 
He refers deliberately to the emotions of life by expressing in 
ideal form the highest value which, in his judgment, life can afford, 
and he counts upon the sympathy of his audience. In this 
respect his appeal is limited. The Eclogues of Virgil are addressed 
primarily to a circle of poetically gifted men, intimate friends of 
the writer, eagerly pursuing the art and the delight of poetry, then 
to a timeless audience who, very sensitive to the beauty of Nature 
and of art, find in this serious pastoral poem or painting the simul- 
taneous satisfaction of those two emotions. That the actual 
scene depicted by the painter or poet may be far from the experi- 
ence of that audience is of no account, for it is only the symbol, 
clear and monumental in proportion to the greatness of the artist, 
of a whole series of personal emotional experiences. It is this 
essentially personal element, this reference to a particular experi- 
ence of art and natural beauty, which makes the limitations of 
this revelation of the pastoral spirit in Virgil and Giorgione. 
The illustrative element in such work is too pronovzced to allow 
it to exercise so universal or powerful a sway as the poetry of 
Homer or the art of Michael Angelo or Titiai. It belongs to a 
refined form of material development when the long process of 
culture culminates and pauses, as if conscious of its completeness, 
for a moment of reflection upon itself. Virgil is the focus in which 
the genius of Italy as well as of Rome is centred. At the age 
when Giorgione died, Virgil, under the prompting of Augustus 
and his own patriotic feeling, widened and deepened his artistic 
form to consider the larger aspects of the country in the Georgics 
and the national significance of Italy in the 4ineid. And in the 
same way Giorgione’s life comes at the culmination of Venetian 
civilisation, when, though her political power was failing, the 
external splendour and grace of life in Venice were at their 
highest point. ‘It is the most triumphant city I have ever 
seen,’ wrote Philippe de Comines in 1494. Yet there is a sense 
of sadness in the comment which both these artists make upon 
the beauty to be realised in such a life, coming from the same 
quality of artistic temperament, worked upon by the same local 
influences and warmed by the same racial blood. 

The delight in noble landscape without his reflective entiment 
is transmitted from Giorgione to the great Venetian painters of 
the sixteenth century, romantically magnificent and vital in Titian 
and Tintoretto, or unaffectedly pastoral in the best work of Palma 
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Vecchio and the school of Bassano. But the higher pastoral 
harmony of man and Nature could not be recaptured. The 
curiously meditative standpoint of such pictures as The Three 
Ages of Life at Bridgewater House and Sacred and Profane Love 
in the Borghese Gallery at Rome shows how strong was the 
influence of Giorgione’s vision upon the virile genius of Titian. 
And, externally at least, it was to the narrower form of pastoral 
that Titian returned in extreme old age, when he painted the 
wonderful Shepherd and Nymph in the Imperial Gallery at Vienna. 
But the harmony of music and life and landscape, such as Gior- 
gione knew, is now dispelled. Rocks and broken trees replace 
the serene summer landscape of the Féte Champétre. The atmo- 
sphere as well as the splendid forms of nymph and shepherd 
have something tragic about them, very different from the sadness 
of ‘the whole of pleasure,’ as though, for once, the proverb si 
jeunesse savait was reversed and youth knew and was powerless, 
It is in the work of Watteau, ‘ prince of court painters,’ that 
we find again the peculiar pastoral feeling of Virgil and Giorgione. 
The elegant lords and ladies whom we see in his pictures sitting 
together talking or making music in a park, or standing idly by a 
pool, or wandering over grassy slopes to embark for Cythera, 
are transfigured by the painter into something greater than they 
know. Here again, at the full blossoming of an elaborately 
civilised age, life pauses to reflect upon its achievement, and, 
attaining consciousness in the artist’s mind, reveals to us by the 
magic of colour the beauty and significance of things in the 
gathering together of a few people for a simple act of amusement. 


Ay, in the very temple of delight 
Veiled melancholy has her sovran shrine 

Though seen of none save him whose strenuous tongue 
Can burst Joy’s grape against his palate fine ; 

His soul shall taste the sadness of her might, 
And be among her cloudy trophies hung. 


G. M. SARGEAUNT. 
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JOHN SINGER SARGENT 


THE news of the death of Sargent was a shock to ali who admired 
his work such as few events of the kind produce. The man him- 
self and all the works of his hand were so positively alive that it 
seemed impossible that he should be alive no longer and no more 
of his works would ever see the light of day. Moreover, so 
physical was the quality of that life, so little remote from this 
world, that its removal seemed an eclipse—even an annihilation. 
But when we visit an exhibition of Sargent’s paintings such as the 
one now to be seen at Burlington House we feel again the immense, 
dominant, triumphant, indestructible vitality which he infused 
into all he ever did ; and the thought of him as dead becomes, not 
strange and appalling, as it did at first, but unacceptable and 
impossible. Here he is ; here is life, if there ever was life : 

Enough if something from our hand have Power 

To live, and act, and serve the future hour. 

To the remotest generations Sargent lives ; they will behold 
his works and feel a new reinforcement to their own smaller and 
shallower stream of life from his superabundant strength. The 
energy in such heads as the brilliant and amazing Coventry 
Patmore and Henry James, the sculpturesque power of the large 
portraits of Mrs. Roller, Carmencita and many more, the weight 
and impressiveness of his mural decorations, all will realise. 

This quality of strength all men can feel; and it is not my 
purpose to praise again either the energy of mind or the virtuosity 
of technique which all have praised, because it is too overwhelming 
for any todeny. Many have even spoken as if strength and energy 
were his only qualities and have tried to imitate him by merely 
attempting the bold accents, the sweeping brush-strokes, the 
planes of definite tone and colour, without his knowledge, sensitive- 
ness or control ; and some mean-spirited, chicken-brained detrac- 
tors have perhaps intended to suggest that he had only force by 
their exclusive attention to it. For strength—and every great 
artist must have strength, both of body and mind—does not 
confer other qualities; it only enables them to be forcibly 
expressed. It cannot ever be the only quality, but it can be so 
strikingly the most characteristic that some artists are valued 
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more for it than for anything deeper, subtler or finer. They may 
even be deficient in every other noble gift. The lusty and robust 
exuberance of Rubens, the impetuous activity of Tintoretto, 
though not their only virtues, are yet those most generally enjoyed ; 
and this energy can indeed suffice for many as the sole source of 
enjoyment and exhilaration. There are, in fact, many, both 
writers and painters, in whom it is a large proportion of their 
effect—Homer, Rabelais, Cervantes, Fielding, Scott, Victor Hugo, 
Balzac, Macaulay; Byron, Polycleitus, Mantegna, Tintoretto, 
Veronese, Rubens, Hals, Courbet ; and Sargent is among these. 
When the creative strength is very great—either in prodigality of 
expression, as in Tintoretto or Hugo, or in heroic simplicity of 
feeling, as in Giotto and Seott antl: Hemer—it may balance more 
complex, more subtle,‘or “Titoré ériginal ‘qualities. Handel, for in- 
stance, holds his-piace among the giants of music-by virtue of his 
unique simple and monumerital’ virility, though he has neither the 
amazing intellectual inverition: of ‘Mozart nor the immense range 
and depth of Bach‘or Beethoven, neither the faagical sensibility of 
Chopin nor the Proteasi: coniplexity of Stratiss ; he has not even 
the genius for effect which ‘miake$ ‘Wagner so easily enjoyable. 

[Brahms, also, though his style is far more sophisticated and less 
inventive than that of Handel, has raised himself into the great 
company by something of the same quality of virile strength.] 
Where actual weakness exists, no greatness at all is possible. The 
imaginative debility of Chavannes, Burne-Jones, or Whistler 
throws them back upon bloodless abstraction. Physical weak- 
ness, though not always entirely sapping to creative work, always 
betrays itself: the works of Poussin suggest his headaches ; ill- 
health was the cause of much technical shortcoming and melan- 
choly abstraction in Watts, of the sickly flabbiness of Rossetti’s 
brush, and of a neurotic and effeminate strain, a lazy violence, 
fitful and clumsy, that mars some even of the most gifted painting 
of this hothouse and emasculated age. Few realise how immense 
is the effort demanded by artistic creation: when, for instance, 
we read in Beethoven’s letters of his continual sufferings, we are 
reading, not of a weak man, but of an exceptionally strong man, 
making, however, superhuman demands upon that strength for 
his tremendous creative work. The effort daily put forth by such 
a man is of a kind and of a degree which an ordinary man (even if 
he could be imagined to make it at all) would only make at the cost 
of his life. It would shatter his body and burst his brain. Men 
have spoken of the delicacy, even the fragility, of artists like 
Chopin and (save the mark !) of Keats: they did die young, but 
they were strong in body and mind far beyond the common 
order—they could not, otherwise, have been artists of the first 
rank, as they are ; and even an interpretative artist, if he be great 
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like M. Paderewski, has to be a man of great bodily and mental 
strength. Hence an admiration is due to the strength that even 
such work as Sargent’s does not exhaust or even tire, which only 
those will withhold who never understand the strain to which 
it is put. An artist who can, like Sargent, maintain so great an 
energy throughout such numerous undertakings with every 
evidence of an inexhaustible supply still in reserve during the 
execution of every masterpiece—such an artist demands the 
admiring awe which we give to a great force of Nature ; such 
strength is not a gift to be smiled at or sneered at. It is a prize to 
be won. It is an evidence of the vitality of the race and an agent 
in the renewal of its life ; it is the mark and concomitant of heroic 
greatness. Nor can it, as I have alreidy said, exist and function 
absolutely alone and-isolated from other’ qualities : it is the quality 
which enables them to be expressed with thé‘utmost conviction 
which they can carry. Critics have insinuated 4 confusion of 
ideas, suggesting a vulgarity’ i in strength, as if it were the mere 
brute force of ah’ox } a moment’s reflection shows that in strength 
used for artistic and intellectual ends‘there is a control and a 
direction—in other words;‘a delicacy ‘arid sensitiveness—which 
make it wonderful beyond praise. I do not write to praise such 
strength : I do not even praise its union with such delicacy ; I 
speak of it in order the better to grasp the essential greatness of 
the use to which it was put by Sargent. But it seems needful 
at the outset to dwell on the greatness of the quality whose 
presence all have marked—to insist on its recognition as the 
condition of the expression of other qualities, and to set aside once 
and for all the suggestion that it is a quality gross or cheap, which 
could only have existed in an etiolated and self-indulgent age. 
It should not be necessary, but unfortunately it is necessary, to 
extricate a just estimate from the dust of sophisticated innuendoes 
churned up by critics too dishonest and too mean to admit even 
that fragment of truth which they should have the wit to see. 
Strength and vitality, then, must be recognised as not only 
the most obvious of Sargent’s qualities, but the condition of the 
expression of his others. And we must admire equally the perfect 
technical control, the superlatively sensitive delicacy, with which 
he used his powers of mind and nerve for his artistic ends. 
Sargent’s sureness and precision, as well as strength, of touch is 
proverbial among painters. We have only to contrast him with 
his imitators to see how exact are the tones by which he models, 
and delicate the gradations of form that draw the features. 
Absolute sureness is, of course, impossible to man. The accurate 
completeness of the old masters is not obtained ‘ alla primo’ (as 
Titian used to say), but by successive glazes. Sargent also used 
circuitous methods and subtle glazes, but used them with the 
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finest delicacy. Moreover, even he could not eliminate the element 
of chance ; he used to begin half a dozen heads (which were never 
identical) and continue with the best—an excellent practice. No 
man can avoid accident. Painting is like the making of violins— 
a Stradivarius is always unique; copies as mathematically, 
materially and formally accurate as may be have been made 
of great instruments, but never with the least success; and a 
modern maker may produce a great violin once, yet never be able 
to repeat it. The standard of accuracy is, of course, higher in 
some very systematic and deliberate—so-called ‘ tight ’"—schools 
of painting than in others more effusive and capricious, just as in 
the art of cookery, for instance, the latitude for accident is greater 
in the untutored British than in the classic French school. In 
all arts discipline produces more brilliance than caprice, and 
Sargent is disciplined as well as spontaneous. The subtlety of his 
tones and drawing is a miracle to the eyes of all other painters ; 
the fineness of expression should be the marvel of all who care for 
character. For the second great quality (which is seldom 
sufficiently appreciated in him) is, of course, his power of inter- 
pretation of character. This should be obvious; it should also 
be obvious that it is the main business of portraiture, though 
modern doctrines do not apparently treat it as obvious, but 
rather as irrelevant. Our antinomians have invented ‘ self- 
expression’ as an extenuating dogma for the idle. But two 
things may be said in this connexion. In the first place, Sargent’s 
sense of character was not only just and shrewd—it was wide, 
and at times deep. His breadth of understanding is, however, far 
more striking than his depth. In the variety of natures and 
minds which he portrayed with equal detachment and fidelity 
he has perhaps no superior save Holbein. For he could paint both 
men and women with equal truth; and no other painter save 
Holbein has yet done that. He could paint the thoughtful and the 
active, the noble and the vain, the simple and the complex : 
women of every kind; sad martyrs to fashion; women with a 
brain of feathers and a heart of lead ; scorpions and butterflies—of 
all of them he could make a picture, and all of them he could paint 
with truth. But if he ‘ tore the ugly black heart out of them ’ like 
a Goya, it was not the only thing he could do. For against these 
creatures stand the great women whose presence is with us for ever 
in undying perpetuation of beneficence on his canvases: Octavia 
Hill—surely his finest female portrait; Miss Jane Evans, the 
treasured possession of Eton ; Lady Ritchie (a charcoal drawing), 
and others. 

No greater character studies than these have ever been painted 
or can be painted. - And when we consider the portraits of Henry 
James, R. L. Stevenson, Coventry Patmore, John D. Rocke- 
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feller, Lord Russell of Killowen, Lord Balfour, Lord Cowdray, 
the Generals of the War (each entirely individual, never assimi- 
lated to a preconceived type), we must admit that here is a 
breadth of true appreciation rare indeed. A comparison with 
the greatest of all times will only emphasize how rare this is: 
Rembrandt attempted men and women—chiefly old—of his own 
social circle ; Vandyck, Reynolds, and Watts only the cultured 
society they lived in. Only Holbein could paint all occupations 
and both sexes; only Velasquez all classes—and he only men. 
One thing does, however, surprise us: though Sargent never fails 
to interpret his sitter, however complex, he seems to have been 
content to spend most of his time painting society women and 
rich men of no intellectual or moral interest. He was under no 
financial necessity of doing so. He might, like Watts, have invited 
all the great men of his day to sit to him and left the world a series 
of portraits worthy to stand beside those of Reynolds and Watts. 
That he did not trouble to do this seems a dereliction of duty. It 
is at all events almost incomprehensible. No great portrait exists 
of any great man since the death of Watts. And, strangely, 
Sargent sometimes failed with them : his portrait of Lord Roberts 
is cheap beside Watts’ ; those of Lord Balfour and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury are both a little disappointing. 

Perhaps Sargent’s prosperity made him satisfied with the 
owners of good tables. There is a worldly element which mars 
his work and makes him fall short of Watts. He paid the price 
and came to hate his trade. This tragic feature of his career cannot 
be passed over. Yet let us think rather of what he did than of 
what he omitted to do and bow before his undoubted work. 
‘Enough of his faults,’ said Johnson of Goldsmith. ‘He was a 
very great man.’ 

Sargent’s characterisation, then, is exceptionally wide, as well 
as exceptionally just and penetrating; and there is another 
important point which that fact raises, namely, how did he attain 
it? What are the qualifications which a portrait painter needs 
if he is not to be a stereotyped and mechanical purveyor? I 
admit it is not in the last resort possible to describe the making 
of an artist’s mind. We cannot give, in Kant’s words, an ‘ explana- 
tion of how experience arises, but only of what it contains’ ; 
“Causas non oportet investigare,’ said Roger Bacon. But we 
cannot, on the other hand, merely fob off curiosity by words. It 
is not genius, ‘ innate,’ ‘ untutored,’ that by plenary inspiration 
produces a work of art. It is discipline, forethought, knowledge, 
united to feeling, which is needed. In other words, it is culture. 
What made Sargent a good portrait painter was not only genius ; 
it was also culture, and in the present state of-the art it is of the 
utmost importance to realise this. He was technically trained in 
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the severe school of Carolus Duran to be content with no mere 
approximations, but to gain exact drawing and tone. But this 
does not produce art. He had another education as well as this— 
intellectual, not technical. 

A landscape painter may content himself with the direct 
experience of Nature; but a subject painter needs a historical 
imagination and a range of sympathies which only reading in 
combination with life can bring to full maturity and wealth of 
fruit. A portrait painter, however, needs a degree of knowledge 
far wider, far more exact, and in a sense deeper still. For his busi- 
ness is biography, not fantasy, still less still-life painting. It 
should be obvious that no man can treat of that of which he knows 
nothing. Conceive of a man setting out to write of Shakespeare 
or of Goethe who had never read their works, or who, having 
read them, could not understand them, and you have some modern 
portrait painters. But the true portrait painter—the Sargent— 
is a true scholar, exact, profound and wide. How are the great 
portraits produced ? Velasquez could paint Innocent X. because 
he knew a good deal of the Church, the Papacy, the thought and 
life of a Pope, and of that Pope in particular. Rembrandt could 
not have painted him. Velasquez could paint Philip IV. because 
he knew him and the life he led. Rubens painted him also, and 
he made him a Northern burgher. Reynolds has given us perhaps 
the most interesting series of portraits in the world—the statesmen 
and men of letters of his day, who were perhaps (as Mr. G. M. 
Trevelyan says) the most cultured since the age of Pericles. But 
he did not view them from outside and depict merely their features 
like so many agglomerations of matter ; had he done only that, 
he would have produced merely ‘ trifles to rid us of our time, that 
time which never can return,’ as Johnson wrote to Baretti about 
the pictures at the first Academy. Reynolds was a man of great 
reading, a scholar, the friend of scholars; he knew the thoughts 
that occupy the minds of men of letters, the duties and distractions 
that divide the time of statesmen. When he painted Johnson he 
did not only reproduce the idiosyncrasies of manner or the cast 
of feature ; he portrayed a mind whose workings and whose ideas 
he understood, and a character whose feelings and motives he 
intimately comprehended. Only'to a fellow-biographer in another 
art could Boswell have dedicated his biography. It is the same 
with Watts. Sargent does indeed at times seem to lack a feeling 
for spiritual depth, but this may be reticence. His wonderful 
Redemption bronze shows that he had spiritual depth himself. 
And every kind of character and intellect is expressed in his 
portraits. 

Some will say that a shrewd judgment of character has nothing 
to do with culture. What is a ‘ shrewd judgment of character ’ ? 
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It is the capacity to ‘see through ’ people—to judge, that is, of 
their social qualities and their assurance, their honesty, their 
perseverance, their geniality, their wit and quickness, or the 
reverse. But is that enough? Is that all that any man consists 
of? Many a ‘man of the world’ considers himself a ‘ judge of 
character,’ and is perhaps seldom ‘ taken in’ (except by women), 
but has nevertheless no understanding whatever of varieties of 
feeling, subtleties of motive, range and depth of thought, such as 
never set themselves in conflict with his interests, and never expose 
themselves to his indifference. Such a ‘ judgment of character’ 
together with a sympathy for the pathos common to all mankind 
an uncultivate“ painter may, of course, have, but when morally 
and intellectually interesting individuals come before him it proves 
itself inadequate, and caricature is the result. Moreover, it is 
caricature without humour, for pure feeling without culture cannot 
interpret more than the pathos of simple humanity ; its comedy is 
only perceived by intellect. Horace Walpole says, with some 
crudity, but some truth, ‘To those who feel, life is a tragedy ; 
to those who think, it is a comedy.’ The cultivation is absolutely 
essential to a portrait painter, even for the true portrayal of 
simple natures or of natures similar to his own. Sargent had 
advantages of education. 


Slow rises worth, by poverty oppressed. 


But no man is made by his advantages. Sargent, as every man 
can and every man has to do, had to educate himself and attain 
by his own efforts the wide knowledge and understanding which 
qualified him for his task. And the reward was not ‘ denied to 
well-directed industry.’ Macaulay speaks of Vandyck’s two 
portraits of Strafford at Warwick Castle as forming together a 
biography of the man which no literary narrative or treatise, 
however documented, could ever rival. It is in this sense that 
Sargent was the Vandyck of his day. 

Energy, then, in a greater sense than is usually realised—a 
power of characterisation more comprehensive than seems to be 
appreciated and a culture which enlightened everything he did— 
distinguished Sargent. Did he have further artistic qualities ? 
Did he possess classical design, the music of artistic language ? 
Did he attain to imaginative universality of style? His claims 
to a place in the first rank of the great painters of all ages must 
rest on these two things, design and universality, as much as on 


his indubitable vitality and power of characterisation. It is my 
belief that he had all four, but design in less degree than the 
others. Let us consider the matter. 

His claim to be a great designer rests most obviously on his 
large decorations, which have not hitherto been seen in this 
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country. They are magnificent, less cold and abstract than those 
of Chavannes, more intellectual and spiritual than those of 
Brangwyn. The Boston library will be the marvel of future ages. 
And the bronze Redemption is surely the most impressive and 
truly valuable work in the whole Exhibition. 

But a designer of the first rank is a designer in everything he 
does. It is not only in compositions whose motives and arrange- 
ment are wholly untrue to the arbitrament of the artist that 
design has scope. A portrait also must be seen under a domi- 
nant architectonic form, a unity not only imaginative, but formal. 
The imaginative concentration of effect and significance Sargent 
usually attained—that belongs to his universality. But in the more 
abstract faculty of design he was deficient, as compared with other 
great portrait painters. That was evident when the Wertheimers 
were hung in the National Gallery. Even the Rembrandts—also 
not remarkable for abstract qualities—were seen to possess them 
more. Many of the portraits of men—for instance, of Lord 
Wemyss, of Mr. Chamberlain, the larger one of Lord Russell—are 
flimsy in design ; that of Dr. Cazalet need only be contrasted with 
Reynolds’ Captain Orme to see the inferiority of Sargent. 

I hasten to admit what I have often emphasised, that this 
abstract quality is of secondary importance, nor is the unity and 
beauty achieved by it as great in value as the unity and beauty 
which speak to the deeper feelings and satisfy more comprehensive 
ideas. As I have said elsewhere, there are three types of compo- 
sition. On the one hand is-abstract design—the main element of 
composition in music and architecture; on the other side is 
realism and imitation—the ideal of Dutch art and prose literature. 
But the great, the poetic, style is a union of the two, raised to a 
higher power by an element of moral, intellectual and esthetic 
depth of feeling and significance which neither mere realism nor 
mere abstraction can attain. For instance, neither a Chavannes 
nor a Chardin has the great style of composition. Now, Sargent 
has realism of an astonishing perfection. I hope to convince the 
reader that he has a sense of significance for the imagination, a 
higher truth, which belongs to the great style; but I think the 
very greatest composition demands a larger element of abstract 
design than he displayed. Several very great artists in subject 
painting (where the abstract element is even more needed than 
in portraiture) lacked it—for instance, Holman Hunt. It is clear 
that it is to this that those critics refer who complain that the 
promise shown in Madame Gautreau was not fulfilled. That work 
is striking in silhouette, like the works of Velasquez; his later 
portraits were not studied for such an effect, and at times have 
hardly beginning or end. There is, for instance, little reason why 
the two daughters of Asher Wertheimer should not be continued 
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to full-length figures, or should not be placed in a dozen different 
ways on the canvas. Sargent does lack the genius for design. 
There is no clear line-rhythm in his pictures, no pattern of tone 
and colour pleasing or moving in itself. The work is unified by 
focus of impression, by accent of significance, both consummately 
achieved ; and the careful examination of both in all his works 
will be amply rewarded. But he is not, therefore, a mere realist, 
a ‘mere impressionist ’ recording the effect upon the eye—even 
the mental eye—in satisfaction of mere curiosity about appearance. 
He does, as far as it can be done, create illusion, so perfect is his 
visual truth. But he does so much more that should never be 
noticed as the main achievement. It is not merely ‘ quel ail!’ 
It is the mind, the imagination, the universality, which command 
our wonder. Only at times, as in the portrait of Lord Roberts, 
does this fail. 

This is the fourth and last great quality which Sargent 
possessed—the quality which is the coping-stone of his artistic 
claim. He had not only strength and energy, not only charac- 
terisation and culture, not only some degree (though less) of 
decorative music : he had universality ; he had the Great Style. 

This requires some examination—the more because the folly 
and dishonesty of critics (i.¢., dealers’ agents) have tried to spread 
an idea that Sargent did not have great style. In fact, two critics 
typical of their confederacy in having no qualification save glibness 
of tongue and elasticity of conscience have asserted that Sargent 
had not ‘ the distinctively artistic vision.’ 

‘ The distinctively artistic vision!’ What, in the name of 
truth, do they mean? Do they mean he sees as the common herd 
see, and no more? Can they have the effrontery to suggest that 
every self-centred ignoramus has observed life and the appearances 
of things so as to see either as Sargent saw them ?—that Sargent 
differed only by having a dexterous hand? They have them- 
selves admitted ‘ quel wil!’ So, presumably, they mean nothing 
exact (perhaps nothing at all). But they intend to insinuate that, 
though Sargent had ‘ an eye’ for truth (which the ‘ image-doting ’ 
rabble have not), he had no ‘ artistic ’ eye, or feeling or conception, 
such as the few great artists have. We will pass over the fact that 
by ‘ great artists ’ they mean the charlatan darlings of the passing 
fashion—that is to say, the profitable protégés of the dealers and 
critics in commercial combination. We will consider only what 
‘ artistic ’ can in itself mean for a critic who says Sargent is not 
‘artistic.’ Does it mean ‘ endowed with’ or ‘ practising’ the 
gift of abstract decorative design ? In that case we have admitted 
that Sargent was often careless in his portraits, but we have, I 
hope, agreed that ‘ abstract decorative design ’ is only one of three 
kinds of composition. A prose realist is no less an artist than an 
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abstract designer. I readily add, no more, either. If a realist 
is dull—if, that is to say, he has only the eye of the ordinary man— 
then he is not an artist, but only a manual photographer ; but 
similarly, if an abstract designer designs mere patterns that can 
speak no language intelligible to feeling or to thought, then he also 
is not an artist, but only a voluptuous geometer. Do, then, 
the critics assert that Sargent is a mere realist, and that he is dull ? 
That also they cannot mean, for no man can hypnotise anyone 
into thinking Sargent dull. Moreover, it is not certain that the 
abstract designer whom the critics prefer to the realist is not 
actually nearer to the common outlook—less ‘ superior ’ ; for the 
common outlook is ‘image-doting ’—not simply observant of 
objective truth. No one can instruct the vulgar more than the 
cool observer who points out the truth that lies near us but is 
passed unseen. But, to return to the word ‘artistic.’ Do the 
critics mean that Sargent is not ‘ appreciative’? They say heisa 
‘mere recorder’ ; so, presumably, that is one meaning that the 
word holds forthem. But will the idea that Sargent is unapprecia- 
tive bear examination? No one with the eye for character can 
regard his portraits as lacking in appreciation or in interpretative 
genius. If he did ‘ merely ’ record, he at least recorded the mind 
as well as the appearance. And what opprobrium attaches to 
such arecord? Why is it to be labelled inartistic ? 

Do they mean that Sargent has no ‘ style ’"—is a photographer, 
a scientist, a psychologist perhaps, a journalist even (like them- 
selves) ? Here, perhaps, we have their intention. At all events, 
we have an issue of such importance that it is worth longer 
examination. Had he style ? 

I hesitate to ask again, ‘ What is style?’ But the critics, if 
they mean to say that Sargent has none, must know what it is. 
After all, they know everything. They have, indeed, a doctrine of 
style, now widely advertised. It is that style is idiosyncrasy. 
But, if that is their view, it is inconsistent to deny style to Sargent, 
whose idiosyncrasy was pronounced and unmistakable, and has 
not been denied by even these brazen jugglers with the truth. But 
style has other meanings than idiosyncrasy, and more important ; 
for idiosyncrasy may be another name for vice, as in the case of 
El Greco or the author of Euphues. There are, in fact, three 
meanings which have long been distinguished. The first is 
technique ; the second is idiosyncrasy ; the third is ‘ absolute,’ 
and consists in the expression of a universal truth under the form 
of a particular experience of great, rich, and concrete individuality. 
It is Reynolds’ division—the ornamental, the characteristic and 
the grand styles. Now, no one could plausibly assert that 
Sargent lacked the graces of technique or the attractions of 
idiosyncrasy. But he possessed also, I believe, the Grand Style, 
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the universality, which his detractors have never noticed, and 
probably cannot understand; though he did not perhaps possess 
it in the highest degree. 

This universality is the reward of the pursuit of truth. The 
highest truth, pursued with the highest seriousness, is given to the 
utterance of poetry, not of history—to quote again Aristotle’s 
familiar, immortal distinction. And I do not propose to claim 
that Sargent was a poet in portraiture, like Titian, Rembrandt 
or Watts. He was a historian ; but the difference is one more 
of degree than of kind. He had vividness and selection, concen- 
tration and intensity, in a high degree, but not in the degree of 
poetry. There is admittedly a typical suggestion in Watts which 
the more complete and accurate statement of Sargent lacks. 
Sargent’s style is prose—but it is great prose; his matter is 
history—but it is great history. It is not criticism to belittle a 
Macaulay because he is not a Keats. Sargent’s position is assured 
as that of a great historian of his time. He is like Macaulay, and 
though he attempted work which was more the product of fancy 
than of knowledge, he was not so eminently successful in it, just 
as Macaulay was not. 


The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream, 


does not invest with an ethereal glory the world of Sargent. For 
him it was not ‘ sweet ’ 


. . » with unuplifted eyes to pace the ground 
Pleased rather with some soft ideal scene 
The work of Fancy or some happy tone 

Of meditation, slipping in between 

The beauty coming and the beauty gone. 


Few men can be great both in poetry and prose, The ecstasy and 
fervour of the one is seldom compatible with the self-possession 
and judgment of the other. The verse of Bacon and Ruskin, like 
the prose of Chaucer and Wordsworth, is unsatisfactory. Each 
vehicle has its own manner and its proper temper, its fitting subject 
and its peculiar end. 

But the dignity of history, established in literature, seems to 
be denied in painting. A sophistical confusion is allowed (or 
created) on the subject of science and art, which is used to belittle 
the element of knowledge in painting, as though it were inimical 
to style, to freedom, to originality and to beauty. Nothing is more 
needed in the present chaos of artistic criticism than clear thinking 
upon the conception of truth as the aim of art, and the separa- 
tion in thought of the two elements of science and art, observation 
and feeling, while recognising that the separation exists in thought 
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alone, and that in fact the two elements are inextricably interwoven 
as woof and warp in the texture of imaginative creation, that they 
are naturally interdependent, reciprocally conditioned, correlative 
and inseparable, like the freedom of will and the mechanism of 
Nature. Science and art are not identical ; yet neither can exist 
without the other. The modern dogma which denies the existence 
of art where science is evident, which refuses to see imagination 
where there is knowledge, reduces the processes of art to vain 
abstraction, and its products to the idlest of chimeras. I have 
pointed out in my paper on ‘ The Contribution of Impressionism’ in 
the September 1925 issue of the Nineteenth Century and After some 
of the essential differences between science and art—impres- 
sionism being, in my view, mainly a scientific contribution, that is 
to say, a collection of information. But in saying that no work of 
art arises until the creative mind has made a unity for its own 
purposes out of such particular experiences I have not disparaged 
the material which is thus used. Moreover, it must be more 
clearly recognised that there is the same distinction to be made 
between the mere mass of collected information and its formation 
into a work of science, for a work of science is a work of art. 
When laws have been formulated, a scheme and system created, 
then first does science arise ; but then also has a work of art arisen. 
Every scientific book, every scientific system, is, in Kant’s phrase, 
the work of ‘ the productive power of imagination.’ The ‘ laws 
of Nature’ themselves are not empirical discoveries, but archi- 
tectonic inventions ; they are forms which thought imposes upon 
Nature in order to understand her. All scientific research has 
been conditioned by imaginative schemes, such as the theories 
of the ether, of the atom, of gravitation. There is no recognition 
without a creative act. Science, like art, ‘submits the shows 
of things to the desires of the mind.” Hence when we say that a 
man is a scientist we must be clear whether we mean that he is a 
creative law-giver of Nature—a Galileo, a Descartes, a Newton— 
or that he is merely a subordinate collector of data, a German 
thesis-grubber. If he is the first, he is also to some extent. an 
artist. Conversely, art cannot operate in emptiness ; it is mot 
(as modern theorists assert) ‘ self-expression ’—it depends on 
concrete experiences ; esthesis is perception of experience, and 
Croce treats it as little more. But it is more, though it is this 
at bottom. No thinker since Kant should fail to realise that 
art is a form of recognition, and that creation and perception 
are inextricably united in its act. Only this much must never 
be lost sight of : however similar the activities of science and 
art, as recognition of reality, however intertwined they must 
remain, there is a distinction; the highest art is the product of 
a kind of emotion quite foreign to science, and of a degree of 
Vor. XCIX—No. 588 Y 
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intellectual emotion greater than the enthusiastic curiosity of 
science. Science is not cold, but it is ‘full measurable’ (in 
Chaucer’s phrase). Art is not ‘full measurable’; it is of in- 
finite eagerness, and speaks from the heart and to the heart of 
man. It is the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge; it is the 
impassioned expression which is the countenance of all science. 

We must, then, recognise the variety in union of art and 
science. To speak of a dull compiler, an unappreciative describer, 
annalist, recorder, is possible. But to speak of a Sargent as a 
“mere recorder,’ when he records with vivid realisation, with im- 
passioned understanding, with irresistible significance to intellect 
and sympathy, is to speak idleness and vanity. Sargent was a 
great master of the science of portraiture, as Macaulay was of the 
science of historical investigation. But Sargent, like Macaulay, 
is a historian, not a historian’s assistant hack, And history is 
an art, though an art based on scientific research. Clio is a muse ; 
she is not the Muse of Poetry, but she is not the least of the 
immortal Nine. 

There are, however, two ways in which Sargent did, indeed, 
fall short of supreme art in his record ; it is not of either of these 
that the critics think—or, I should say, speak, for they do not 
think. Sargent’s landscapes do not often rise above mere im- 
pressionist snapshots, vivid (at times even lacking in refinement), 
but undesigned and unimaginative and unpoetical. This will be 
admitted. Secondly, his attitude was worldly: he was at home 
in rich society and tried to subsist on its sources of content ; hence 
his portraits show us men in society—their true character, indeed, 
andcapacities ; and yet something is lacking—something of the 
dignity of Man, some sense of a divinity in his fate, the something 
of which we think when we recall to mind a friend who has died : 
it is then that we desire a record that is a monument to his memory. 
We have perhaps ourselves painted his features ; but how different 
is that everyday aspect from our remembrance, our idea. Reynolds 
and Watts and Titian had the monumental style ; Sargent had 
not. Did he feel this? Was it for this that he renounced por- 
traiture ten years ago? Yet he gave us a record of his time, true, 
even if not epic, history. 

It should have been needless to expatiate on the eternal 
status of Art as the sister of Science in the interpretation of the 
truth. No poet, no painter, is worthy of the name who is not 
‘El Pintor della Verdad’ like Velasquez; and in the hierarchy 
of the priests of Truth there are many grades. Sargent is not a 
poet ; but he is a great artist, for he is a great historian. He has 
his place with the immortals. 

That place is secure. He was always in the great tradition, 
the legitimate succession. He traced his lineage to the masters, 
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and stood alone amid a generation of Epigoni. Some dealers’ 
agents have circulated the idea that, though quite incapable of 
rising to the height of the fashionable performers, he admired their 
productions ; they have insinuated that he realised the ‘ great- 
ness ’ of those twaddling amateurs Ganguin and Cézanne, Matisse 
and Van Gogh, a greatness which he could not attain. He 
certainly could not. Michelangelo could not be Bandinelli, 
Johnson could not be Mr. James Macpherson, nor Burke be Bute. 
And, in final refutation of all the garbled anecdotes.and groundless 
rumours of the critics, we have Sargent’s own words repudiating 
any respect for any of the post-impressionist fry. 

Sargent was by intellect and culture free from all passing 
fashions in opinion; the fallacies of modernism did not touch 
him. He belonged to the company who have found perfect 
freedom in the service of arduous truth. He had not, it is true, 
the intimate and homely sympathy or the mysterious style of 
Rembrandt ; he had not the incomparably sober splendour, the 
Olympian universality, the grave harmonious handling of Titian. 
The state and calmness and delicacy of Velasquez are beyond his 
attainment ; the simple equity of Holbein, the beauty of Vandyck, 
he did not match. And there is a humanity and a consummation 
of style in Reynolds which makes him, in Ruskin’s words, ‘ the 
prince of portrait painters.’ These supreme few Sargent did not 
equal. He had not their monumental manner. But below these 
there are none with whom he cannot share full honours. Rubens 
is not more vigorous ; he is less subtle and less comprehensive. 
Tintoretto and Veronese equal him in moral, but not in visual 
truth, if they are more monumental. Watts is a poet; but his 
manner is hesitating and fragmentary, where Sargent’s is decisive 
and complete. Watts himself said of Sargent’s work, ‘ Did you 
ever see such?’ Raphael is immature, even in his perfection, 
beside Sargent, and shows no sense of moral life, or even of 
moral existence. The rest must stand below him—Gainsborough, 
Goya, Hals and Raeburn ; the French and Italian and Dutch and 
English schools, with all their ability and truth. 

I have spoken of Sargent mainly as a portrait painter—even 
though his dreams and aspirations lay elsewhere. His landscapes, 
though vivid, were slighter altogether ; his decorations do not 
occupy so much of his activity, fine though they are. He was 
perhaps deceived by bitter knowledge of the world into a love for 
Nature and the ideal which was not knowledge. But in the art 
of biography he is supreme. His highest powers were concen- 
trated, even if with unsatisfied heart, to the aim which was the 
eloquent and sufficient epitaph of Mandell Creighton: ‘ He 
tried to write true history.’ He succeeded with a brilliance 
usually won only by joy, and not by will and intellect alone, 
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but which places him with Gibbon, Thucydides, Tacitus, 
Macaulay, Carlyle, as with the protagonists of painting. They, 
too, were not poets: the ideal is not for history; nor is the 
higher truth, the higher setiousness. His detractors will ‘ perish 
as the summer fly,’ ‘ heads without name, remembered not.’ He 
will live, though he be not a poet, to astonish and delight the 
remotest generations. 


D. H. BANNER. 








